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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


It can hardly be that the annual meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment served to encourage hopes of any real prog- 
ress toward settled and normal international 
financial relations among the nations of the 
world. Secretary Snyder’s remarks to the closing 
session of these meetings sound almost like a 
swan song. Said he: “It is scarcely necessary.to 
restate the Fund’s purposes relating to cur- 
rency convertibility and freedom of exchange 
restrictions.” Then he reminded his listeners that 
“these purposes were agreed to at Bretton 
Woods,” and added that he “would like to re- 
iterate that they are as important to us today as 
they were then.” 


The Secretary was obliged to admit ‘that the 
problems of the last five years—and those which 
may lie ahead— have made the prospects of 
achieving the Fund’s objectives somewhat more 
remote.” But he adds somewhat enigmatically 
that “we should not let the present difficulties 
obscure our vision, so that we lose sight of our 
ultimate goals.’”’ The remarks of the chief finan- 
cial officer of the nation which contributed the 
lion’s share of the resources to both the Fund 
and the Bank and which largely controls the pol- 
icies of both institutions, were apparently inspired 
by the blunt statement a day or two earlier by 
Britain’s representative that there is no likelihood 
that his country will be in a position during the 
next year or two to do a great deal in the name 
of currency convertibility or the relaxation of 
exchange restrictions. 


Apparently warning that in the absence of such 
Continued on page 36 
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If Peace Comes, Can 
Deflation Be Far Behind? 


By ARTHUR A. SMITH* 


Vice-President and Economist, 
First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Texas 


Texas bank economist, in reviewing confused situation 
regarding inflation and fiscal policy and the effects there- 
of in a return to peacetime conditions, sees each “emer- 
gency” creating addit:onal excuses to restrict economic 
freedom and erode away the capitalist system. However, 
holds there is no immediate danger of repetition of situa- 
tion following 1929, though he predicts a “deflation 
emergency” may follow inflation, to be met with by more 
controls and planning. 


Many people are seriously concerned about economic 
conditions. In my job as a bank economist, I talk with 
numerous individuals, and many write letters asking 
questions about the things that disturb them. Unfortu- 
nately, too many of them are selfishly concerned, and it 
was not until they began to see how they were being 
affected that they began to be bothered. It is also unfor- 
tunate that only a minority of Americans are really 
worried. The vast majority are still complacent and 
apathetic. 

The Fear of Inflation 


For several months now there has been a steady 
increase in the number of people who are distressed 
over what-has been happening to the value of their sav- 
ings. Inflation has finally made a selfish impression 
upon them. Almost invariably, the ones I talk with want 
to know how long this thing can last and what will be 
the aftermath of it all. And some seem to persist stub- 
bornly in the conviction that we will experience defla- 
tion before long and then their savings will recapture 
their lost purchasing power. 

One fellow whose thoughts and whose wishful think- 
ing ran along this line asked me not long ago: “Sup- 


pose old Joe Stalin doesn’t say anything about Margaret 
Continued on page 32 
*An address by Mr. Smith before the 38th Annual Convention 


of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, San Francisco, 
Calif., Sept. 13, 1951. 


SPACE RESERVATIONS YET? — There’s still time to make reservations 
for advertisements to appear in the “Chronicle’s” Special National Security Traders As- 
sociation Convention Issue. The convention will be held at Coronado Beach, Calif., from 


September 30 to October 4. 


A Skeptical Chemist Looks 
Into the Crystal Ball 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT* 
President, Harvard University 


Head of leading educational imstitution reviews recent 
rapid growth of chemical profession and calls it an 
amazing social phenomena of our times. Predicts con- 
tinued growth and diversification of activities, 
which will be beneficial to mankind, and concludes, de- 
spite advancement in atomic 
will not be used im war. Says peace cannot be 
through magic, either physical or 
uniting of free peoples, 
Communist aggression, so 

Century may prove to 


An anniversary celebration 

the past or prophesying the future. 

remarks indicates I have chosen 

doing I have saved myself 

torical investigation and you ladies 

and gentlemen from the tedium of a 

lengthy talk. For to do justice to 

the ety aay of American chemistry 

in the last 75 years would : 
(And 


a minimum of three hours. 


of approximately this length.) Not 
only would a look backward have 
required more time than any present 
day audience would permit, but the 
temptation to tell personal anec- 
dotes would have been irresistible. 
For it is nearly half a century— 
45 years to be exact—-since I started 
the study of chemistry; while I cannot claim to have 
been present at the birth of the American Chemical So- 


Continued on page 36 


br. James B. Conant 


*An address by Dr. Conant at the Ceremonial Session of the 


American Chemical Society, Diamend Jubilee Meeting, New York 
City, Sept. 5, 1951. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


PETER L. BERNSTEIN 
Vice-Pres., Bernstein-Macaulay. Ine. 
Investment and Industrial Counsel, 

New York City 


international Minerals & Chemicals 


The choice of a favorite—any 
favorite—always involves certain 
features which that favorite has 
to have. Our girl friend must 
have big 
brown eyes, 
our steak must 
be two inches 
thick, our 
automobile 
must be daz- 
zling with 
chrome. 

In my case, 
my favorite 
company must 
be well situ- 
ated in a mar- 
ket growing 
more rapidly 
than the rest 
of the econo- 
my, it must be well managed and 
financially sound with good earn- 
ing power, and the price of its 
stock must be something less than 
out of this world. 

On this basis, of course, I have 
more than one favorite girl on 
my string. Variety—and diversi- 
fication—are the spice of life even 
in investments. But International 
Minerals and Chemicals has a 
special place among the redheads 
in my little black book (naturally, 
I have blondes and brunettes, 
too), and this is why: 

Market—Most, but not all, of 
the business of International Min- 
erals and Chemicals is in the 
production of fertilizers. Essen- 
tially, this is a company selling 
to the farmer to assist him in the 
production of food. 

Who could ask for anything 
more, as the ditty goes? Here is 
a market supported by the gov- 
ernment and whose favor is 
courted by every politician 
located a thousand miles on either 
side of the Mississippi River and 
even across the seas. Here is a 
market ‘in which the buyers are 
in the best financial condition of 
their history. Here is a market 
which produces food—one thing 
the world cannot do without. 

But even better than that, here 
is a market undergoing a funda- 
mental technological revolution. 
The increased cost of labor and 
higher prices for the items the 
farmer must buy have together 
forced the farmer to realize that 
he is in the twentieth century, in 
which efficiency in production is 
the key to success. The result has 
been a tremendcus growth in the 
use of agricultural machinery and 
fertilizer. And this technological 
revolution has paid off: In 1950, 
agricultural production was 20% 
above 1941, but farm employment 
was down 10%. 

The use of fertilizer, particularly 
new types of fertilizer, has been 
an essential part of increasing 
farm efficiency. During the ten- 
year period 1941-50, consumption 
of fertilizer in this country more 
than doubled, climbing steadily 
from a monthly average of 438,- 
600 to 900,000. And the first six 
months of 1951 show a gain of 
6% over 1950. 


But we are only beginning to 
scratch the surface. According to 
a recent Federal-State research 
committee survey, the wider use 
of fertilizer and better planting 
methods could increase the corn 
crop yield from 26 bushels an acre 
to 78 bushels an acre. New pos- 
sibilities are also being explored 
in wheat and tobacco. One study 
pointed out that, on the average 





Peter L. Bernstein 


and at present prices, a dollar 
spent on fertilizer will bring the 
farmer eight dollars worth of ad- 
ditional crops. 

International Minerals and 
Chemicals has been a leader in 
these developments. Between 1942 
and 1951, its sales more than 
tripled and its earnings nearly 
quadrupled. 

However, unlike the big agri- 
cultural machinery manufacturers, 
this outfit has in no way reached 
maturity. The potentialities of the 
market are still very great, and 
the management of International 
Minerals is pushing the company 
as hard as it can. The biggest new 
development is a ten million dol- 
lar plant in Florida for phosphate 
production (with uranium as a 
by-product), to be used in the 
rapidly developing field of animal 
feeds. Output of plant foods and 
potash is also being expanded, 
with new products and more effi- 
cient production methods being 
exploited. ‘The management—al- 
though cagey about the accomp- 
lishments of their well-financed 
research organization—tells me 
that new developments, as yet 
unannounced, can be expected 
soon. 


Financial Position—Nothing is 
duller than statistics, so Ill hit 
this just once over lightly. But I 
think it is worth noting that, on 
June 30th of this year, there was 
$15.6 million in cash and equival- 
ent to pay current liabilities of 
$3.2 million, with long term debt 
of only $12.8 million. It is worth 
noting, too, that working capital 
has nearly tripled and net worth 
has doubled since the end of 
World War II. Earnings available 
for the common have risen 
steadily, and are now running 
about four times the 1945 level. 
Nor should we disregard a profit 
margin of 10%—after taxes— the 
best for any year since 1944, and 
substantially better than their 
closest competitors. 


The diversification of product is 
another important factor in ap- 
praising financial soundness. In- 
ternational Minerals is moving 
fast in the fields of amino prod- 
ucts, fine chemicals, and pharma- 
ceuticals. Brand new research fa- 
cilities. will be devoted to these 
items, One of their most promis- 
ing products is AC’CENT (pure 
monosodium glutamate), a food 
seasoner, and the management is 
confident that this type of prod- 
uct, and the by-products from its 
manufacture, have considerable 
promise for nutritional and phar- 
maceautical purposes. 


Price—Selling for around 36, 
International Minerals is valued 
at eleven times earnings, and the 
$160 dividend yields 4.6%. A year 
ago the stock was at 16 and selling 
at about five times earnings. 


But I still don’t think it is too 
late to catch the boat, at least for 
the long pull. Sales over the next 
12 months could easily reach $90 
million, which would push earn- 
ings up to $4 a share and provide 
for some increase in dividend. A 
good excess profits tax base and 
heavy depletion allowances on 
mining operations have given the 
company a comfortable tax shel- 
ter. Expenditures on new plant 
may reduce working capital some- 
what, but not enough to put any 
crimp in operations. 

So there it is—a leading com- 
pany in a solid and growing mar- 
ket, a good financial position plus 
product diversification, and a 
price which is not too high in 
view of the company’s prospects. 
Some little redhead! 


This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





International Minerals and Chem- 
icals—Peter L. Bernstein, Vice- 
President, Bernstein - Macaulay, 
Inc., New York City. (Page 2) 


Gulf Insurance Company of Dallas 
-—Charles V. Campbell, Presi- 
dent. Campbell, Henderson & 
Co., Dallas, Texas. (Page 2) 


Phillips Petroleum (common) — 
Walter A. Klees. Montgomery, 
Scott & Co., New York City. 
(Page 30) 
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CHARLES V. CAMPBELL 


President, Campbell, Henderson 
and Company, 
Investment Counsel, Dallas, Texas 


Gulf Insurance Company of Dallas 


At a time like this (September, 
1951) when the general market 
is historically high, and many in- 
dividual stocks seem even higher, 
an investor 
must stick to 
fundamentals. 
Since it is our 
belief that 
fire insurance 
stocks are 
fundamentally 
sound and 
that they pos- 
sess interest- 
ing investment 
prospects over 
the years, our 
attention is 
attracted to 
one of the 
“younger” 
companies in this “old” industry; 
namely, Gulf Insurance Company 
of Dallas, Texas. 

Organized in 1925, Gulf has 
shown satisfactory growth, partic- 
ularly in recent years. Total assets 
of $17% million in 1950 contrast 
favorably with’$5% million in 
1941. During the 1942-50 period, 
net premiums written by Gulf and 
its subsidary rose 355% to slightly 
more than $11 million. 

Underwriting results have been 
above average. Over the past dec- 
ade, the ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned was 48.2% 
compared with an average of 
53.4% for 50 stock fire companies. 
Underwriting expense to net 
premium written stood at 46.4% 
compared with 41.9% for the same 
50 companies. These figures indi- 
cate that while the business ob- 
tained is costing more than that 
of other companies, the quality of 
the business, as measured by 
losses, is more satisfactory. The 
higher expenses are explained in 
part by the rapid increase in vol- 
ume, development of premiums 
for a comparatively new and 
growing company being costly. 

Management is aggressive and 
highly regarded witnin the in- 
dustry, having demonstrated its 
ability to meet the ever-changing 
operating problems inherent in its 
field. The record during recent 
years has been particularly im- 
pressive with reported per share 
earnings of $9.60 and $10.23 for 
1950 and 1949 respectively, ex- 
cluding gain or loss on securities 
and market fluctuations. 

The investment portfolio has 
been carefully supervised, and 
results over the past decade have 
been encouraging. In eight years 
of the ten-year period, invest- 
ments showed appreciation in 
value each year, even though the 
general markets varied widely. 
Fixed income securities approxi- 
mated 60% of total investments 
at the 1950 year end. 

Cash dividends have risen from 
$100,000 per annum in 1941. to 
$285,000 in 1950. Dividends have 
been conservative, and have been 
less than two-thirds of the in- 
vestment income. Investments now 
approximate $9.80 per dollar of 
capital contrasted with $3.10 per 


Continued on page 30 
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WeCan Have Defense Structure and 
Sound Economy by End of 1953 


By CHARLES E. WILSON* 
Direcior of Defense Mobilization 


Pointing out nation’s defense 


program is matter of life or 


death, Mobilization Chief warns only language Communists 
understand is language of strength. Says considerable progress 
has already been made and defense production is rising, 
though there is shortage of steel, copper and aluminum. Tells 
of plans to spend $50 billion annually in next three years, and 
stresses defense economic controls and allocations as neces- 
sary to success of program. Expects adequate defense struc- 
ture and sound economy by close of 1953. 


First of all, let me thank you for 
embarking on a great public serv- 
ice—a nationwide speaking 
campaign to tell the story of de- 
fense mobili- 
zation of the 
people of the 
United States. 
In particular 
my thanks go 
to the men 
who, with so 
much patriot- 
ism and un- 
derstanding, 
have laid the 
groundwork 
for this public 
spirited initia- 
tive — among 
them Cody 
Fowler, Pres- 
ident of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation; Charles Burton, National 
Chairman of the Junior Bar Con- 
ference; and Jo Morgan, Chair- 
man of the Bar Association’s 
committee on mobilization infor- 
mation. 

In every state of the Union your 
speakers will soon be presenting 
to their audiences the basic facts 
about the program of prepared- 
ness which has been thrust upon 
the country by the policies and 





Charles E. Wilson 


philosophy of the Soviet Union. 


I am sure the effect of your ef- 
forts will be widely felt. I am 
sure your efforts will be enor- 
mously helpful in bringing about 
a more thorough understanding of 
what defense mobilization means, 
and consequently of encouraging 
a spirit of national unity in the 
face of our common danger. What 
your speakers will tell the peovle 
is a matter of the most intimate 
concern to them. 

It is, actually, a matter of life 
and death. The whole purpose of 
defense mobilization is to protect 
the nation and the world against 
a third world war—a war which 
could bring death to any house- 
hold. And, in working out the 
plans for defense mobilization, the 
living conditions of every citizen 
are involved, because these plans 
necessarily must affect prices, 
wages, taxes, jobs, savings—basic 
things in daily existence. 

I have long felt it to be a spe- 
cial responsibility of my job to 
keep the people informed about 
what the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization is doing. I have felt that 
what they learn from the press, 
the magazines, radio and televi- 
sion should be supplemented by a 
flow of facts and figures from my 





*An address by Mr. Wilson at the 
Junior Bar Conference Luncheon, New 


York City, Sept. 16, 1951. 


office to keep the people up to 
date on what we are doing, why 
we are doing it and what methods 
we are using. That is why I so 
warmly welcome your cooperation 
in offering to provide speakers to 
carry the message to all parts of 
the country. 


Informed Public Opinion 
Essential 


I have implicit fait in the good 
judgment, the common sense, in- 
deed the wisdom of the American 
people, But while it is a great 
mistake to underestimate peo- 
ple’s intelligence, it is also a mis- 
take to over-estimate their fund 
of information. Therefore, in giv- 
ing out the facts concerning de- 
fense mobilization, you are en- 
abling your fellow-countrymen 
to arrive at sound judgments and 
conclusions. And a solidly in- 
formed public opinion is worth 
many divisions of troops. 


I said that defense mobilization 
has been thrust upon us—and I 
want to emphasize that statement. 
When World War II ended six 
years ago, the world had the right 
to settle down to a long period of 
peace and tranquillity. Instead, it 
has been a time of nervous ten- 
sion because the Soviet Union has 
carried on unceasingly its mon- 
strous design for world conquest 
and for the assassination of lib- 
erty and justice everywhere. 


I do not have to review for this 
audience the long series of gueril- 
la wars, broken treaties, political 
infiltration, subversive activities, 
and enslavement of once inde- 
pendent nations that has been di- 
rected from Moscow. Nor do I 
have to remind you how the free 
world was finally and thoroughly 
awakened by the sudden invasion 
of the Republic of Korea in June, 
1950. It was that action which 
forced the United States to mobi- 
lize for defense. 


The San Francisco conference 
was just another good example 
that you cannot do business with 
the Russians, cannot negotiate 
successfully with them, and the 
only way you can deal with them 
is from a position of strength. 
Fifty-one nations were repre- 
sented at the conference. Forty- 
eight of them signed the peace 
treaty. Never before in history 
had so many nations signed such 
a document. There were only 
three dissenters — Soviet Russia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the 
latter two states being the pris- 
oners of Moscow. Russia arrived 
at San Francisco with the hope of 


Continued on page 39 
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++ LIGHTENSTEL 


THE THIEF WHO 
WAS A PRINCE 


—of good fellows grinned 
when he sold you that obsolete! : 
We'll frown a little, but we'll buy 
it back! ; 








Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK ~- 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








*Canadian Superior Oil 
*Dome Exploration 
Haile Mines 
Remington Arms 

Hoving Corp. _ 


*Prospectus on Request 


---- 





J.F. Reilly & Co.}} 
Incorporated 

61 Broadway, New York 6 

BO 9-5133 Teletype NY 1-3370 


Direct Wires 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles 














Associated 
Dev. Res. Corp. 


Canadian Superior Oil 
Dome Exploration 
Haile Mines, Inc. 

Tracer Lab. 


SINGER, BEAN 
& MACKIE, Inc. 


HA-2-0270 40 Exchange P!., N. Y.5 
Teletype NY 1-1825 & NY 1-1826 









Air Products 
Baker-Raulang 
Collins Radio 
Dictograph 
Di-Noc 
Hoving Corp. 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Whitin Machine 
Works 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


THEODORE YOUNG & CO. 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N.Y. 
WHitehsll 4-2250 Teletype NY 1-3236 
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Texas Engineering 
And Manufacturing 


Memeo on request 


BUTLER, MOSER & CO. 


44 Wall St., New York 5, &. Y. 


Teletype BOwling Green 
NY 1-1862 9-0040 











A \ 
SENECA OIL COMPANY 
CLASS “‘A” 


A dividend paying growth 
opportunity in Crude Oil 


Information on request 


GENESEE VALLEY 
SECURITIES CO. 
Powers Bidg., Rochester 14, N. Y. 














Telephone LO 3190 Teletype RO 87 








- Placer Development, 
Limited 
LEAD—ZING 

TUNGSTEN - OIL - GOLD 


Trading market maintained 
Analysis available on request 


JOHN R. LEwis, INc. 


1006 SECOND AVENUE 
SEATTLE 


Teletype SE 105 ELiot 3040 

















WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
SECURITIES 


® Harbor Plywood 
® Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. 
® Wheeler Osgood 


BOUGHT + SOLD «+ QUOTED 


FOSTER & MARSHALL 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
SEATTLE 4 
Portland, Spokane, Eugene 


Mu. 1900 Tele. SE 482-483 











Monroe Auto 
Equipment 


COMMON 
AND 
PREFERRED 


BOUGHT—SOLD 
QUOTED 


Moreland & Co. 


Ts: 
Midwest Stock Exrcrange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Bay City 
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The Pension That's 
The Fringe on the Top 


By ‘RA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Author of the Forthcoming Book 
“Expanding Your Income” 


Giving some account of the origin of pensions, and of the 


influence of pension funds as a 


Whether looked upon as the 
last item in aé_ collective bar- 
gaining agreement, or a conclud- 
ing income contract for the twi- 
lignt years of 
a retiring 
worker, the 
pension is in- 
deed the 
fringe on the 
top; frequent- 
ly comparing, 
in that re- 
spect, with 
the hair-do of 
the oldster 
when his in- 
come, from 
this source, 
commences! 
In a “security- 
mad” world 
this single 
word, “pension,” has made such 
an impact on our economy, and 
our way of life, as to justify spe- 
cial treatment. The funds that 
assure these sunset incomes, if 
projected at their current rates of 
growth, might easily become, in 
a quarter century, pyramids of 
capital equalling to or exceeding 
the present magnitude of total 
savings bank deposits. 


How did this pension idea get 
started anyway? Well it goes 
pretty far pack in history. Roman 
soldiers, old and battle-scarred 
from the wars that put the Em- 
pire together, got some sort of 
life income as a reward; and the 
‘amous Praetorian guard at Rome 
lived by grants, very high on the 
imperial hog. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, soldiers as well as 
favored courtiers, whose fidelity 
and devotion to their monarch 
(combined frequently with a 
phenomenal flair for fawning) 
were noteworthy, also were 
granted royal pensions; and later 
poets and musicians were vouch- 
safed annual incomes from rulers 
partial to the finer things of life. 
All these stipends, you'll notice, 
related to the length or quality 
(or both) of services performed. 
The ordinary folk, as they reached 
advancing years, and loss of eco- 
nomic usefulness, looked for the 
most part to church charity for 
such security as they obtained. 


Then, in the 19th century, there 
grew up in certain countries, par- 
tially as an offshoot of Socialist 
dogma, the concept that the State 
should provide at least a sub- 
sistence to the old and infirm, 
without special regard to length 
of service in a trade or on a farm; 
and even thcugh the character in 
question had not been a particu- 
larly diligent or loyal worker. 
Such pension ideas took root in 
Germany and Sweden, but did not 
carry over to America till well 
into the 20th century. 


In the United States all sol- 
diers from the Revolution on 
have had pensions available to 
them, and by 1870 pension sys- 





ira VU. Cobieigh 


Telephone 
BOwling Green 9-7027 








Doman Helicopters 
Lithium Corporation 
Empire State Oil 


HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New Yurk Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, 


stabilizing factor in the market. 


tems had developed for munici- 
pal and government employees 
such as firemen, policemen and 
teachers. Earliest among corpora- 
tions to adopt long-range pen- 
sion programs were the utilities 
and oil companies, enterprises 
which, unlike most _ industrials, 
had a steady upward growth 
curve, and relative immunity 
from destruction by depression. 
Then there were hundreds of 
small businesses where workers, 
grown old in_ service, were 
granted retirement bounties or 
gratuities, without any program 
more concrete than the resources 
of the firm, and the humanity of 
the proprietor, provided. But al- 
ways there was the basic idea of 
rewarding long and faithful serv- 
ice. 

Most of the older and larger 
pension plans involved payment 
into a fund by both employer and 
employee, and interest in the fund 
usually vested with the employee, 
giving him some right of with- 
drawal if he left service to work 
elsewhere. 


Then came in 1935 the Social 
Security Act sired by the eco- 
nomic grief of 1932, setting forth 
the theory of government eco- 
nomic protection of the old, by a 
basic tax on employer and em- 
ployed; and in 1937 the Railway 
Retirement Act set up under gov- 
ernment supervision, a system of 
annuities from the fund built up 
from equal contributions by a 
railroad and its workers. 


So by now it’s clear to all that 
pensions are here to stay; that 
they may provide not only ter- 
minal rewards to the faithful and 
diligent but to the lazy and sloth- 
ful as well: and they create under 
a semi-Keynesian theory, a con- 
tinuous element of purchasing 
power, even after any contribu- 
tions to national productivity has 
ceased. 


Apart from Social Security 
which is merely a_ subsistence 
grant, the dynamic pitch for pen- 
sions in industry came with the 
Ford and General Motors agree- 
ments of 1949 when $100 a month 
mirimum (inclusive of Social Se- 
curity) was written into union 
contracts; and the heat was on 
for all other union bargainers to 


shoot for a retirement level of 
that sort. 
Not all companies, however, 


have the size and resources of a 
General Motors; so that among 
the smaller echelons of enterprise, 
where current assets were lower, 
and mortality higher, a_ single 
contract covering tens of thous- 
ands of workers was out of the 
question. Further, among the 
smaller and weaker sections of 
industry the guaranty obligation 
of $100 a month retirement would 
have put many firms out of busi- 
ness altogether. So there devel- 
oped the idea of so much-an-hour 
into a fund—sort of a pay-as-you- 


NEW YORK (6) 


Teletype 
NY 1-61 





go pension, with as much pen- 
sion income for as many qualified 
employees, as the accumulation 
of these per-hour payments could 
make possible. 


So that we're not wallowing 
around in theory, let’s take an 
actual example. In 1950 a union 
covering some 2,500 stevedores 
sought a pension agreement in- 
volving 50 employers. A five cent 
an hour payment (tax exempt to 
employers under Internal Rev- 
enue ruling) for all hours worked 
by each and all employees was to 
be paid into a fund, by employ- 
ers only. The fund was to be ad- 
ministered by six trustees, three 
from the union and three from 
management. It was decided to 
set the pension age at 65, the 
minimum service period at 25 
years, and minimum total hours 
worked at 16,250. With these 
“ground rules” and by consulta- 
tion with an actuary a pension 
benefit of $35 a month to qual- 
ified retiring employees was 
agreed upon (this in addition to 
Social Security benefits, of 
course). Well this fund, not 
quite two years old, has now 
grown from zero to around $140,- 
000 and, at present pace, will 
grow about $65,000 a year—ex- 
cluding interest. And the trustees 
have an investment problem. 
Up to now all the funds have 
been in commercial bank bal- 
ances, savings tanks, and short- 
term government securities yield- 
ing totally less than 1%%. Quite 
obviously that’s not enough. It’s 
an incomplete and unenlightened 
way to deploy pension funds, and 
it deprives union members of the 
maximum benefits and hourly 
payments, hammered out at the 
bargaining table, should create. 


Two solutions suggest them- 
selves. First to lodge the trust 
funds with an insurance company 
under what they call a deposit 
agreement. Then when a worker 
arrives at age 65, the fund will 
purchase an annuity for that per- 
son. That way the insurance com- 
pany retains the funds and sup- 
plies the pension payments, and 
all actuarial advice. 

The other way is to operate the 
fund as is, retaining an actuary 
to pass on any increases (or de- 
crease) of benefits or broadening 
of coverage appropriate, and se- 
lecting a bank for payment dis- 
tribution, security custody, and 
for guidance in portfolio building. 
This latter method should im- 
prove the yield on funds. Today, 
funds confined to governments, 
yield around 2.60%; governments 
plus legal list bonds, 2.9%; gen- 
eral market bonds plus preferred 
stocks, 3.25%; and _ portfolios 
with 25% in common. stocks, 
around 3%%. 


If you just multiply the fund I 
described by several hundred (in 
building, trucking, clothing, etc.) 
you can easily see that these per- 
hour pension funds (added to the 
big company ones like General 
Motors, A. T. & T., etc.) consti- 
tute today a vast reservoir of cap- 
ital—well over $3 billion. They 
could equal $30 billion in 10 


years, if higher per hour pay- 
ments are written in, and income 
is compounded. They will rep- 
resent an increasing buying ele- 
ment in our security market. 
More particularly these funds 


Are Steck Prices 


TOPPING?? 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


ina 
DECLINING 
STOCK MARKET” 


Read this 80-page book NOW. 
Profit from it on the way DOWN. 


THIRD PKINTING $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. C-1, Box 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





















represent a challenge to the in- 
vestment fraternity as a great 
source of capital for future equity 
financing, for corporation bonds, 
for buying and leasing real estate 
and, in due course, private place- 
ment of securities. The pension 


funds are on the fringe of a fan- 
tastic s,rowth. Common sense sug- 
gests that they may also become 
big 


common stockholders. 





Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Chemenomics — Newsletter for 
the financial, commercial and 
technical aspects of the chemical 
process industries—R. S. Aries & 
Associates, consulting engineers 
and economists and specialists in 
chemical process industries, 400 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Comprehensive Classified Mar- 
keting Bibliography, Part Il—Da- 
vid A. Revzan — University of 
California Press, Barkeley 4, Calif. 
—Paper—$3.50. 


How To Make Money In a De- 
clining Steck Market — 80-page 
book—Mark Weaver, Dept. C-l, 
Box 1130, Santa Monica, Calif.—$1. 


Over the Counter Securities Re- 
view—One year’s subscription to 
monthly magazine plus a copy of 
“Over-T he-Counter Dividend 


Champions” and use of special 
free literature service—$3—Over- 
The-Counter Securities Review, 
Research and Promotion Co., Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 














Speculative Merits of Common 
Steck Warrants—Sidney Fried— 
Discussing the different phases of 
warrants —R. H. M. Associates, 
Dept. C, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y.—$2 (or send for 
free descriptive folder). 


WARRANTS 


In the last bull market, 1942-46, $500 
investments in each of Richfield Oil, 
Tri-Continental and R.K.O. Common 
Stock Warrants appreciated to $44,000, 
$85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciction, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS,” 
by Sidney Fried. 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of ther 
profitable purc”’ase and sa'e—describes 

most existing Warrants of interest. 


For your copy send $2 to the pub- 
lishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. C, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
or send for tree descriptive folder. 


WANTED — $3.00 


From man or woman interested in keep- 

ing posted on latest developments of 

over-the-counter securities. $3.00 brings: 
1. One year’s subscription to OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
cnly monthly magazine devoted exclu- 
Sively to unlisted securities. Pocket- 
sized. Gives NQB Stock Index, corporate 
news, utility notes, dividends, earnings, 
indvstry anslyses and other special 
features. Covers hundreds of companies. 
2. A copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS. Describes al- 
most 250 over-the-counter companies 
paying dividends regularly for 15 to 

















101 years—an indispensable reference 
handbook. 


3. Privilege of using OCSR’s Free Lit- 
erature Service—easiest way to obtain 
latest brokers’ literature on over-the- 
counter companies without charge. 


For all 3, send only $3 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Research and Promotion Co., Publishers 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Observations... 
— By A. WILFRED MAY 
Let the SEC Investigate the Congress! 


The Congressional investigation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will soon get under way. It seems to us that instead, 
the Commission might with equal appropriateness investigate the 
Congress for sabotaging it and the investor flock under its pro- 
tection. 

Ever since the initiation of our Federal 
securities legislation in 1933 and of the SEC 

- police force in 1934, this sector’s efforts toward 
restraining speculation have been vitiated by 
other counteracting policies of the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. 

In the 1935-37 period we saw the margin 
requirements and other anti-speculation meas- 
ures more than counterbalanced by the Gov- 
ernmental alter ego’s expansionist policies of 
borrowing-and-spending and reducing the in- 
terest rate, which propped and extended the 
big bull market of that time. 

Now the SEC’s mission to maintain the 
nation’s investment structure is being sabotaged 
by other branches of the government; not 
only through their generation of the “inflation” 
which is so adequately bolstering our 270-bull 
stock market against the threat of reduced earnings, but also, as 
we shall show, through taxation—-past and pending. 

Our capital gains ‘ax has always, in discouraging profit-taking 
and in acting as an accentuator of the up-swing of bull markets, 
in itself constituted an important force toward investment im- 
balance. But now in view of the tax bill with even higher rates 
on individual incomes to be acted on this week by the Congress, 
we are struck by the additional harm .to the markets resulting 
from the tremendous excess of those rates in the higher brackets 
over the maximum levy on long-term capital pains of 25%. 

We thcroughly approve of the lawmakers’ refusal to raise the 
25% ceiling on the long-term gains levy; in fact for reasons of both 
equity and revenue production we would abolish this tax alto- 
gether. But abrogation of the capital gains tax is irrelevant to our 
point; which stems from the present great differential between 
the 25% maximum levy on speculative transactions and say the 
50-90% levies on income, which differential so greatly raises the 
attractiveness of speculative profit, as against investment income. 


This distorts and perverts the entire investment character of 
the market, as the participants’ policies are confined to the seek- 
ing of successful predictions of changes in market price per se, 
in lieu of the proper investment function of appraising real values 
in terms of the likely constant return on the capital. 











A. Wilfred May 


Investor Self-Delusion 

This has resulted in a grand-scale self-delusion by the investor. 
For in concentrating his attention on change in capital price as an 
end in itself, he neglects the fact that price is dependent on 
income, that the former can only be justified by the latter. In his 
tax-induced wishful thinking, he forgets that if taxation or any 
other element precludes a satisfactory income return, then (short 
of liquidation) no basis for the price exists, other than the purely 
quick-sand gambling motive of buying because it is blindly hoped 
that someone will come along to take the stock off one’s hands 
at a higher price. 

It is true that the comparatively low-income bracket buyers 
of mutual fund shares do supply some market participants who 
can surmount the tax barrier to enjoy investinent income. But 
their number is relatively small, and even here, especially ‘midst 
bull markets, concentration on capital gain scorekeeping of the 
funds’ achievements, including pay-outs capital-wise, supplant 
attention to the more drab but legitimate genuine investment 
return from regular dividends on the underlying securities. 

If a market of this character of Peter-gaining-by-passing-on- 
to-Paul goes far enough in concentrating on capital gains, we get 
into a most dangerous situation—a la the 1929 bubble. 


Sabotage from the Corporate Tax 
Also uncermining, instead of “protecting the investor,” is our 
present and pending taxation of corporations. The excess profits 
tax promotes corporate extravagance and general profligacy, thus 
stimulating inflation and, like the corporate income tax at the 


present devastating rate, undermining the stability of the inves- 
tor’s companies. 


Does all this perhaps manifest the fact that “protecticn of 
the investor” is no longer deermed important by our Washington 
Powers-That-Be? In any event, let this sabotaging of the investor 
and those responsible therefor, be investigated, along with the 
SEC’s long-standing assignment to preserve him! 


~—_e 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Favors Smaller 
Trading Unit 


Writer contends, since vast ma- 

jority of shareholders hold less 

than 100 shares in single corpo- 

ration, it would be in conformity 
with their interests. 


Editor, The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle: 


In view of the increase by Odd 
Lot Brokers of from % to % 
point fee on stocks selling above 
40, it seems only fair that the New 
York Stock Exchange should give 
some consideration to making a 
unit of trading which would con- 
form more to the small stockhold- 
er’s interest. 


If a review was made of the 
list of stockholders of all impor- 
tant corporations, it would be re- 
vealed that the majority are odd 
lot holders. These people are the 
true owners of these corporations 
and it seems very unfair that they 
should be penalized when buying 
and selling to the extent of a 
quarter of a point—both in and 
out on at ransaction—and this in 
addition to an odd lot buying tax. 
This tends to make it almost im- 
possible to trade in odd lots of our 
better grade stocks. 


Take for instance the American 
Telephone & Telegraph. It is a 
known fact that 60% of these 
stockholders are odd lot holders. 
In the interest of the stockholders 
of this high-priced stock and also 
in the interest of the public in 
general, this writer feels that the 
unit of trading should be 10 shares 
or the stock should be split 10 for 
1 and retain the unit of trading 
at 100 shares. 

The Stock Exchange has over a 
long period of time advertised the 
fact that they try to maintain a 
free and Open market. If this is 
true, then this writer maintains 
that a review of the stockholders’ 
lists of all of the large and impor- 
tant corvorations cf our country 
should be made and the unit of 
trading brought into conformity 
with stockholders’ interests and 
thereby cease venalizing the odd 
lot buyer whom. as mentioned 
above, is the backbone of the in- 
vesting public. 


WM. C. HARSH. 


New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 11, 1951. 


National City Bank 
Syndicate Offering 
Los Angeles Bonds 


A group headed by The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is 
offering $5,000,000 4%4%, 1%% 
and 2% City of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia Sewer Bonds maturing 1952 
to 1991, inclusive. The bonds are 
priced to yield from 1% to 2.25%, 
according to maturity. Other 
members of the offering group in- 
clude: The Northern Trust Co.,; 
Heller, Bruce & Co.; First of 
Michigan Corp.; Roosevelt & Cross 
Incorporated; Shearson, Hammill 
& Co.; Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Robert W. Baird & 
Co., Inc.; The Illinois Co.; Kaiser 
& Co.; Emerson Cook Co., and 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


Joins Bache & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
_ GREENSBORO, N. C.—Thomas 
A. Lysett is now associated with 
Bache & Co., 101% West Market 
Street. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Courts & Co. in Dur- 
ham and prior thereto was with 
Lawrence R. Leeby & Co. and 
Thomson & McKinnon in Florida. 
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Steel Production 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Aute Production 
Business Failures 


The 
State of Trade 


and Industry 
XK 


Total industrial output for the nation as a whole last week 
resumed its upward course following a slight recession due to 
Labor Day in the preceding week. It was noted that while the pro- 
duction of some civilian goods was down the past week, military 


production advanced moderately above. that in the correspondiag 
week in 1950. 


There was a slight increase in employment throughout the » 
country and at the same time new claims for unemployment in- 
surance dipped moderately in the latest week. 


Stee] operations advanced last week 1.7 points to 100% of 
capacity and are scheduled the current week to rise an additional 
1.2 points, bringing the capacity rate up to 101.2%, or equivalent 


to 2,023,000 tons of steel ingots and castings for the entire in-— 
dustry. 


The steel industry will produce the extra million tons re- 
quested by Defense Mobilizer Wilson in the first quarter of 1952, 
according to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, in | 
its summary of the steel trade this week. This prediction is based 
on three assumptions: that strikes will not cause large production | 
losses; that the industry will be permitted to expand at its pro- - 
jected rate, and that shovteans of raw materials, such as scrap, 
do not force production curtailment. 


A careful check of mill superintendents by “Iron Age” editors 
shows that steelmaking is not suffering unduly from breadowns 
or lack of material for repairs. foe 

Nor is there any likelihood that maintenance trouble will 
stymie production in the near future, this trade authority states. 
Rated capacity of steelmaking facilities is calculated to permit 
about one-eighth of furnaces to be down for relining at any given 
time. This permits orderly scheduling of production and rotating 
of maintenance—without drastic disruption of output. 

Conversicn arrangements, it points out, will continue to play 
a stellar role in the steel market. Though the government is 
directing some of this tonnage, it shows every indication of per- — 
mitting this last frontier of the free steel market to continue— 
despite total CMP, since conversion, though costly to the con- 
sumer, makes it possible to produce more finished steel than 
would otherwise be turned out. 

Conversion is expensive because, in addition to rolling fees, 
it involves extra freight charges from ingot source to rolling mill. - 
If long or complicated transhipment is involved the freight charges 
become terrific. 

Some steel users had been hoving to scuttle these expensive 
conversion arrangements. They had planned to cut costs by get- 
ting their steel at regular mill price through the Controlled 
Materials Plan. But now they are holding on to conversion for 
dear life. Others who Lad already cancelled conversion are jump- 
ing back into line. 

They are finding CMP is no panacea for steel procurement. 
For one thing, some requests for steel have been scaled down 
rather drastically. Other users who have gotten satisfactory or 
liberal allotments find they can’t get their CMP tickets honored 
because mills are booked solid. Even if they are able to get their 
orders on the books there is always the chance they will be 
bumped by military priority, the “Iron Age” concludes. 

In the automotive industry, production of cars and trucks in 
the United States last week increased to an estimated 129,667 units 
from 97,547 the previous week when Labor Day upset assemblies. 

Also responsible for increased output the past week were 
improvements in daily rates by Chevrolet and Buick, plus resump- 
tion of assemblies by Hudson after an almost complete suspension 
the preceding week, “Ward’s Automotive Reports” stated. 


Steel Operations Scheduled to Rise Further This Week 


Continued tight supply conditions will prevail in the steel 
markets throughout first quarter next year, says “Steel,” the 
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I was requested in this address 
to forecast tne tuture of chemistry. 
It is, of course, quite impossible 
to see the future, and the only in- 
dication that 
one can ob- 
tain is to look 
at the past and 
at.the present, 
to assume that 
present trends 
will continue, 
and thus to 
deduce the 
future course 
of events from 
those of the 
present. 
About 300 
years ago, a 
great discov- 
ery was made 
—the discovery that knowledge 
could be derived from direct ex- 
periments, and this was the spark 
which initiated a complete revo- 
Jution in the life of man, Before 
long, the use of the experimental 
method began to affect technology, 
engineering came into existence 
as an application of science, and 
machinery and factory organiza- 
tion took the place of hand labor 
and home industry. 


Through the 19th century, the 
growth of science and technology 
continued at an ever-accelerating 
pace. Then, about 50 years ago, 
the scientific method was applied 
directly to industry, and at the 





Dr. C. E. K. Mees 





*An address by Dr. Mees at the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Banquet of the American 
Chemical Society, New York City, Sept. 
5, 1951. 
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The View Ahead in Chemistry 


By C. E. KENNETH MEES* 


Vice-President in Charge of Research, 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Prominent research executive explains progress and problems 
in all fields of pure and applied chemistry. Shows use and 
service of chemistry im fields of biology, medicine, agriculture 
and synthelic products used as fibers, foods, antibiotics along 
with destruction of pests and disease. Stresses possibilities 
of further progress in chemistry, but warns great danger of 
next half century is that global chaos may obstruct scientific 
advance. Pleads for independence in research, and freedom 


scientific controls. 


present time almost all industries 
dealing with technical problems 
include in their organization a 
department devoted to the study 
of science and its application to 
the technology of the business. 
Some of these laboratories are un- 
dertaking the responsibility for 
the whole future of the industries 
to which they are attached. They 
are, in fact, no longer engaged 
simply in applying scientific 
knowledge; they are producing 
much of the scientific knowledge 
required. 


The growth of scientific knowl- 
edge and its application ty indus- 
trial technology is producing 
changes of great importance in 
our social and economic life, and 
the rate of change is continuously 
increasing, so that it may be com- 
pared to an autocatalytic reaction, 
of which the rate is increased by 
the products of the reaction itself. 
Such a reaction will commence 
slowly and then increase in rate 
and go faster and faster as the 
products accumulate. Sometimes 
the rate increases so much that 
the reaction becomes explosive, 
and the final form is entirely dif- 
ferent from the original system. 
Sometimes, after a period of vio- 
lent reaction, the system settles 
down into a new and stable form. 
No system which is changing at 
an increasing rate, and especially 
no system in which the product 
of the reaction increases the rate 
of change, can be stable, and it 
is probable by analogy, although 
it is not certain, that our present 
social system is in a completely 
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unstable stage. Perhaps, after a 
period of violent change, it will 
settle into a new and stable phase, 
which will endure until some new 
cause provokes another period of 
change. 


Some Chemical Problems 


Let us examine certain chemical 
problems on which much atten- 
tion is being concentrated and the 
solution of which may be expected 
in the next few decades. The fun- 
damental problem of chemistry is 
the structure of the atoms and the 
nature of the forces which hold 
the atoms together and which en- 
able atoms to combine to form 
chemical compounds. During the 
last 50 years the internal structure 
of the atoms has been unraveled, 
and we now know that they consist 
of a nucleus surrounded by a num- 
ber of electrons occupying a series 
of orbits. Different elements have 
differing numbers of electrons and 
capacity to form chemical com- 
pounds, and their chemical prop- 
erties depend upon the position 
and number of the electrons. The 
most important of these chemical 
properties are the valencies, the 
ability to combine with one or 
more atoms to form compounds. 
The nature of the valency forces 
is being elucidated, and with a 
more complete understanding of 
this subject, chemists will be able 
to direct their work on the syn- 
thesis of compounds and to under- 
stand the reactions of many sub- 
stances which are at present 
obscure. 


Whereas the outer electrons of 
the atoms control their chemical 
reactions, the properties of the 
nuclei belong to the realm of 
physics. The discovery that some 
elements are unstable and that 
their nuclei decompose spontane- 
ously was, however, made by the 
chemists, and, as a result of the 
recent work of nuclear structure, 
the chemical elements have been 
increased in number. The heaviest 
atom which occurs naturally has 
92 electrons. Recently atoms have 
been made synthetically having 
93, 94, 95 and 96 electrons. More- 
over, the elements having 43, 61, 
85 and 87 electrons, which do not 
occur in nature, have been syn- 
thesized. It is not unlikely that 
elements will be synthesized in 
considerable quantity in the near 
future. If this seems improbable, 


we should remember that when 
the mass spectrograph was in- 
vented in 1920 it would have 
seemed quite incredible that with- 
in 25 years giant mass spectro- 
graphs would be used for the 
large-scale separation of isotopes 
at Oak Ridge. But the greatest 
importance of the work on atomic 
nuclei is without question that 
which leads to an understanding 
of the structure of the nuclei 
themselves and of the forces which 
hold them together. Here we may 
hope to profit not only from the 
particle accelerators and the nuc- 
lear reactors but from the work 
on the thermodynamical proper- 
ties of substances at very low tem- 
peratures, such as that carried on 
with so much success by Profes- 
sor Giauque at Berkeley and Pro- 
fessor Simon at Oxford. 

In the study of many chemical 
reactions, the earthbound chemist 
finds himself at a disadvantage. 
Fortunately, he can transform him- 
self into an astronomer and study 
the starry heavens. There he finds 
many things to interest him. The 
relative abundance of the chemi- 
cal elements in the cosmos may 
give a clue to the origin of the 
stars and, incidentally, of the solar 
system, on which man has pon- 
dered for so long. The nuclear 
reactions which take place in the 
stars can be correlated with those 
which are studied in the physical 
laboratories. In the atmosphere of 
the sun, atoms lose their outer 
electrons and change their chemi- 
cal properties and their emission 
spectra correspondingly. Surely, 
before long we shall try to carry 
out reactions at temperatures far 
above the few thousand degrees 
available in our furnaces and yet 
below the millions of degrees pro- 
duced by nuclear reactions in the 
interior of the stars. 


The astronomer-chemist cannot 
only study matter subject to a 
great range of temperatures; he 
can observe matter under a range 
of pressure far greater than that 
available on the surface of the 
earth. Most of the matter in the 
solar system and in the stars is 
at pressures of over 1,000 atmos- 
pheres. In the dwarf white stars, 
the pressure is so great that a 
cubic inch of the material would 
weight several tons; in the giant 
red stars, the matter is a gas at 
a density far less than we can 


attain by means of the best high- 
vacuum pumps available. But 
these red stars are still stars—con- 
centrations of matter—and be- 
tween the stars the astronomer can 
measure the nature of the mole- 
cules of matter dispersed to a 
much greater degree. Under these 
conditions, when an atom or mole- 
cule can travel a considerable dis- 
tance and for a considerable time 
without encountering another par- 
ticle, matter can exist in forms 
which are quite impossible in the 
crowded conditions of matter on 
earth, and reactions can occur 
which are unknown to the earth- 
bound chemist. 


Chemistry and Biology 


One of the points where knowl- 
edge is making its greatest ad- 
vance is where chemistry meets 
biology. The chemicals which are 
most characteristic of living or- 
ganisms are the proteins. Today 
chemists are actively engaged in 
the study of the proteins of the 
living cell, in which the analysis 
of structure by means of X-rays 
is promising to be of use. .An un- 
derstanding of the mechanism of 
cell growth may even lead us to 
a knowledge of the life processes 
themselves. Much of the work on 
cell growth is inspired by the de- 
sire to control the abnormal 
growth of cells which occurs in 
cancer. Very probably the keys to 
the cancer problem will be found 
eventually in the keeping of the 
chemists. 

It has always seemed to me 
that a more intense study of the 
physiology of the invertebrates 
might be very profitable—perhaps 
more profitable than the direct 
attack on human physiology, on 
which far more effort is being 
expended. 

In his address to the British 
Association a month ago, Profes- 
sor Hinshelwood referred to the 
effect of chemicals in producing 
mutations of cells. Colchicine, for 
instance, produces new races of 
flowering plants by increasing the 
number of chromosomes, and such 
actions are not confined to the 
vegetable kingdom. According to 
the newspaper reports of his 
speech, Hinshelwood felt that the 
control of mutation by drugs 
might be used to control person- 
ality, just as synthetic polymers 
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Pension Trusts Usher in 
New Investment Era 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


Calling attention to vastness of pension trust movement, Mr. 
Hillyer describes three approaches to pension plan practice; 
viz: (1) employers taking out employee retirement insurance; 
(2) setting up a fund administered by a trust company; and 
(3) direct employer administration. Finds latter plan increas- 
ingly favored by corporate executives who deplore “traditional 
poiicy thinking” of trust companies, and lists as types of em- 
pioyer managed funds: (1) Profit Sharing Pension Plan; (2) 


phrases it in talking with this 
writer. Then, too, he reminds 
us, the trustees are faced with the 
charge that top management pulls 
down a larger percentage of the 
fund, because the number of 
“worker” employees leaving the 
company is always larger than the 
number resigning from the man- 
agement group. Yet the former 
get the smaller share. Again, 
when management reports a profit 
shrinkage, the insured rank and 
file are apt to grumble because 
they feel that their future is im- 
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periled — except, of course, in 
those relatively rare cases where 
employee education respecting 
the business has been carried to 
great lengths. 

(2) When the company’s pen- 
sion funds are invested in its 
own stock, there is nothing to 
discuss, because the plan is no 
stronger than the enterprise it- 


self, with attendant long - time 
future hazard. It is open to sim- 
ilar objections with plan (1) 
above. 
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(3) Straight Pension Funds. 
These can be actuarily computed, 
and their expectancies can be 
charted with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Their initial flow is 
relatively large because they are 
at the outset “picking up” the 
coverage of present employees, 
some of whom may have reached 
an age requiring heavy reserves; 
but in time such funds tend to 
become static. Nevertheless, they 
do not “run out,” nor is the plan 
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ing company’s own stock; and- (3) straight 


pension 


tunds. Discusses investment problems of trust funds, particu- 
larly as to investment in stocks and FHA-VA mortgages. 


_ The sky itself seems too low a 
limit for the pension trust move- 
ment. Following a recent survey 
by Morgan Stanley & Co... the 
word “astro- 
nomical”. has 
been used to 
describe the 
size of re- 
serves that 
the movement 
will require. 
This view is .— 
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funding principle were applied to 
all American companies it would 
create a corporate liability of 
$65 billion—more than the com- 
bined working capital of the 
companies. Furthermore, it has 
been estimated that a $15 billion 
fund would be required for a $100 
monthly pension to cover only 
one-third of the A. F. of L. plus 
C.1.0. union membership. 

“The problem of finding sound 
investment outlets for the accu- 
mulated reserves” is complicated 
and difiicult.. As a unitary ex- 
ample, Vice-President Paul W. 
Wren of the Old Colony Trust 
Compény in Boston calculates that 
around $14,000 is necessary to 
fund a pension of $100 a month 
for a worker retiring at 65. How, 
then, should a fund be invested. 
with due regard to mandatory 
income yield, safety of principal 
and the laws governing such 
projects? 


What Is a Pension Trust? 


Before attacking this question, 
we might do well to make quick 
contact with another: What is a 
pension trust—or, more broadly, 
a pension plan? To the average 
reader, both the phrase itself and 
the objective it connotes are 
fairly obvious and includes public 
as well as private retirement 
plans; but for our present pur- 
poses we need consider only those 
which are set uv by firms and 
corporations for the benefit of 
employees. So ranidly has the 
idea back of such plans developed 
that they, in turn, are already 
dividei and subdivided into 
classes and types. Manifestly, the 
appropriate investment policy 
in any instance depends upon the 
particular variety to which the 
plan belongs. 


Approaches to Pension Plan 
Practice 


There are three different ap- 
proaches to pension plan practice. 
One is through an insurance com- 
pany. By this method the em- 
ployer takes out retirement in- 
surance for his employees. In 
effect this is the same as if he 
had bought for each employee a 
life income annuity to begin at a 
certain age and was paying the 
premiums thereon in whole or in 





1American Bankers Association, Trust 
Bulletin, June, 1951. 






part. At all events he accumu- 
lates the “fund” by making 
payments to an insurance com- 
pany. This method is generally 
known as the “insurance company 


plan” and has much to recommend - 
it, chiefly because of simplicity - 
for the benefit of smaller-com- ‘: 


pany employees. It is, however, 


losing ground in competition with ° 
the ‘“trusteed plan,” under which - 
the fund is held and administered ° 


by a trust company as trustee. 


A compelling reason for this 
_ trend to the Trusteed Pian, say — 
.» seme of its exponents, is that the 

» yields from investments are more 
“in conformity with changing con- 
_editions and interest rates. Trust’ 


eompanies, it is urged, are far 


ahead of insurance companies in - 


offering a plan that is more flex- 


ible for the employer, the insured 


and the institution. itself.2 

A U.S. Treasury survey in 1946 
showed insurance plans as in 
greater number, but trusteed plans 
in the numerical aggregate as 
covering more employees. Of re- 
cent years, as already noted, the 


trend has been towards trusteed . 


plans, though the Institute of 


Life Insurance has reported that . 


the number of pension agreements 
underwritten by life insurance 
companies increased from 1,530 in 
1940 to 11,020 in 1950. 

The third approach to pension 
plan management is by way of 
employer company administra- 
tion, This method is increasingly 
favored by those corporation ex- 
ecutives who deplore the tradi- 
tional “policy thinking” of trust 
companies. 

As of March 31, 1951, the Treas- 
ury reports that a total of 15,345 
pension and profit sharing plans 
had been submitted for govern- 
ment approval since 1942. 


An extremely conservative esti- 
mate, that of J. F. Sullivan, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, places 7,000,000 workers 
as presently under private pen- 
sion plan coverage,s and some 
authorities give 10,000,000 as the 
estimated figure. “Every corpo- 
ration will eventually have to 
install a pension plan,” says one. 
Many competent observers agree 
in predicting that the number of 
plans (and presumably the dollar 
value of funds) will double within 
a very few years, though some 
sound a note of caution and see a 
yearly increase of between $500,- 
000,000 and $700,000,000.4 


Types of Private Pension Funds 


Such is the setting for our spe- 
cial study of Private Pension 
Funds and their investment needs. 
Here, again, we have classes and 
types to deal with. 

(1) Under the Profit Sharing 
Pension Plan, which is built up 
out of company profits, a_ rigid 
investment policy is indicated. 
“Such a plan’s portfolio has no 
cushion,” as an investment execu- 
tive of one of New York’s larg- 
est pension trustee banks aptly 


2New York “Times,” 





May 20, 
R. F. Wickenden of W. Morss & 
ciates. 

3 “Private Pension Funds,” June 1951: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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Public Enters 


Stock Market 


By BRADBURY K. THURLOW 
Partner, Talmage & Co. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Stock market analyst, holding there are signs that some of the 


sheep are beginning to stray back into the fold, 
stock prices will continue to rise until new 
correction, occur. Says bull market is 


dislocations, requiring 
not likely to end until greater public participation than now 
evidenced takes place. 


In January of this year the 
writer expressed the view that 
public participation was beginning 
to appear in the stock market and 
that this ac- 
tivity signaled 
the probable 
start of a new 
phase of spec- | 
ulative activ- 
ity rather than ~' 
the end of the 
two year bull 
market. This 
view was not 
shared at the 
time by a 
number of 
professionals 
who held that 
the worsening 
business pic- 
ture necessitated a rather severe 
decline in general market prices 
following which the rise would be 
resumed to the accompaniment of 
the usual fanfare. At this time 
some 50% of the “Balanced” com- 
mon stock and bond funds adopted 
the same view and in consequence 
reduced their common stock hold- 
ings to the most conservative fig- 
ures in many years. It is interest- 
ing and perhaps not too surpris- 
ing to note that since the January 





B. K. Thurlow 


article was written the market (as 
measured by the Dow Jones Aver- 
ages) has at no time closed with 
a net decline of as much as 1% 
from the level prevailing at that 
time. It has now advanced over 
i3% while those who have done 
nothing but held their stocks have 
reaped another bumper crop of 
dividends. 


“Lost Speculative Sheep Returning 


to Market 


Now, after seven months of 
frustrated and confused waiting 
for market collapse, there are 
signs that some of the lost specu- 
lative sheep are beginning to 
stray back into the fold. It would 
be well to ask again, in view of 
their past record, what may be the 
implications of this latest shift of 
sentiment. This time the stimu- 
lus of war news and contract 
awards seems to be lacking. Busi- 
ness in many segments of the 
economy is the worst it has been 
in 13 years and showing no signs 
of improvement. Inflation psy- 
chology has been dampened by 
one of the stiffest commodity 
price declines in recent years. Yet 
the stock market is staging a 
broad advance with daily increas- 
ing evidences of growing enthu- 
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siasm. The credit for this can 
hardly .be tdken by the leading 
forecasting sérvices, 82% of which 
were reportedly predicting further 
price declines late in June, just 
before the present 33 point rise in 
the market averages got under 
way. Some other force was obvi- 
ously at work. 

If the comparison made in Jan- 
uary between that market and the 
earlier speculative markets of late 
1927, 1935, and 1944 still holds 
good, we have our answer as to 
why stocks have risen rather than 
fallen since the first of this year: 
namely, they are probably in the 
process of going much higher. Lest 
this sound a trifle oversimplified 
as a reason, let us consider it in 
more detail. First, one must as- 
sume willy nilly that some people 
(even if they represent only 5% 
af thoce urhn trv) are able to make 
money by interpreting correctly 
the present and future course of 
stock prices. These skillful, or 
lucky, persons will continue to in- 
vest as great a proportion as pos- 
sible of their assets in stocks as 
long as they believe higher prices 
lie ahead. If the market, through 
some sudden shift in public sen- 
timent, brings the price of certain 
securities they have been buying 
to lower levels than previously 
prevailed, then they will use their 
available money to buy a larger 
number of shares. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that as long as they are 
right, those who sell to them on 
any pretext whatever must be 
wrong, and in today’s market, 
where so much of any stock is 
kept locked up for permanent 
holding, a moderate amount of in- 
vestment buying in an issue will 
suffice to keep it from declining 
far in price no matter what ap- 
pears to be immediately ahead on 
the business horizon. 


Bull Market to Continue 


It is unnecessary perhaps to 
point out that those who have 
foreseen higher stock prices and 
have made money on this basis 
are (a) looking toward some con- 
dition of optimism in which pre- 
vailing high prices may be turned 
into profits and (b) aware that 
at any time and for a variety of 
reasons reactions in the main 
trend may occur which will be 
used by the foolish to lose, and 
the wise to strengthen, their posi- 
tions. If we have emerged from 
such a reaction this summer, then 
it stands to reason that the public 
should be once more preparing to 
buy back the stocks they sold (or 
had not the courage to buy) at 
lower prices. It stands to reason 
that while this process goes on, 
stock prices will rise until new 
dislocations occur requiring an- 
other correction of the now 
familiar variety. The writer does 
not believe now any more than in 
January that the bull market is 
over or that it will be until we 
have seen much more public par- 
ticipation than has been witnessed 
to date. 


Gerard F. Hulsebosch 
With Godnick & Son 





Gerard F. Hulseboscb 

Gerald F. Hulsebosch has be- 
come associated with Godnick & 
Son, 30 Broad Street, New York 
City, dealers in puts and calls. 
Mr. Hulsebosch was formerly with 
Herzog & Co. and prior thereto 
conducted his own investment 
business in New York. 


—_ ORE 


Deake:-Biaker Ineestaasal’~” 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased — 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


Chemeonomics—Newsletter for the financial, commercial and 
technical aspects of the chemical process industries—R. S. 
Aries & Associates, consulting engineers and economists and 
specialists in chemical process industries, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Graphic Stecks—January issue contains large, clear reprodue- 
tions of 1,001 charts complete with dividend records for the 
full year of 1950, showing monthly highs, lows, a 
capitalizations, volume on virtually every active stock on 
New York Stock and Curb Exchanges—single copy $10.00; 
yearly (6 revised issues) $50.00—special offer of three edi- 
tions of Graphic Stocks, 1924 through 1935; 1936 through 1947 
and up-to-date current edition, all for $25.00—F. W. Stephens, 
15 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


How to Make Money in a Declining Stock Market—80-page 
book—Mark Weaver, Dept. C-1, Box 1130, Santa Monica, 
Calif.—$1.00. 


“Infermation Please!”—Brochure explaining about put-and-cal 
ncn, maa Haab & Botts, 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
ew Yor 


Liquor Industry—Analysis with special reference to Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams, National Distillers Products Corp., Schenley 
Industries and Hiram Walker-Gooderham—Sutro Bros. & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 

_ parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the 
Dow-Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial 
stocks used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both 
as to yield and market performance over a 1242-year period. 
Of the 35 companies represented in the National Quotation 
Bureau’s Over-the-Counter Industrial Stock Index, 12 trace 
their ancestry to years before the Civil War and another nine 
had their beginnings in 1900 or earlier. Twenty-three of the 
companies have been paying dividends continuously from 
seven to seventy-nine years. Of the other twelve, one started 
paying dividends 119 years ago, and its stockholders have 
received annual dividends regularly with the exception of 
the years 1833, 1840 and 1858—National Quotation Bureau, 
Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 4, New York. 


Over the Counter Securities Review—One year’s subscription 
to monthly magazine plus a copy of “Over-The-Counter Divi- 
dend Champions” and use of special free literature service— 
$3.00—Over-The-Counter Securities Review, Research and 
Promotion Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Proprietary Drug Companies—Analysis of outlook with par- 
ticular reference to American Home Products, Bristol Myers, 
and Sterling Drug—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Puts & Calls—Booklet—Filer, Schmidt & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrauts—Sidney Fried— 
Discussing the different phases of warrants—R. H. M. Associ- 
ates, Dept. C, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.—$2.00 
(or send for free descriptive folder). 


Value Line Investment Survey—Special four-week subscription 
offer including ratings and revorts, special situation, recom- 
mendation, fortnightly commentary, and one issue of Super- 
vised eaccount—$5.00—Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc., 5 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Aerovox Corporation—Comment in “Highlights’”—Troster, Sin- 
ger & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. In the same 
issue are comments on Emhart Manufacturing, Filtrol Co. 
of California, Polaroid Corporation, Reeves Ely Laboratories 
and Remington Arms. 

Aetna Standard Engineering Company — Analysis — Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, La. 

Anglo-Canadian Oil Company, Ltd.—Review—James Richard- 
son & Sons, 347 Main Street, Winnipeg, Man., Canada and 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Arkansas Missouri Power Co.—Card memorandum—G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co.. Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Arkansas Western Gas Company—New hulletin—David A. 
Noyes & Company, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Bates Manufacturing Co.—Memorandum—Charles A. Taggart & 
Co., 1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Continued on page 40 

















Our next issue of “HIGHLIGHTS” will comment on 


Science Stocks including 


Aercvox Corporation Polaroid Corporation 
Emhkart Mfg. Reeves-Ely Laboratories 
Filtrol Co. of Cal. Remington Arms 
For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 
Copy on Request 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: HA 2-2400. Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 
Private wires to 
Cleveland—Denver—Detroit-Los Angeles-—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
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J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 
Plans Stock Dividend 


Proposal involving 50,000 shares 
to be submitted at special meet- 
ing of stockholders on Oct. 17. 


Henry C. Alexander, President 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, announced Sept. 19 that the 
board of directors of the bank 
had author- 
ized the call- 
ing of a spe- 
cial meeting 
of stockhold- 
ers to be held 
Oct. 17, 1951, 
for the pur- 
pose of acting 
upon a pro- 
posal to in- 
crease _ the 
capital stock 
of the bank 
from 200,000 
shares of the 
par value of 
$100 each to 
250,000 shares of the same par 
value. If such proposal is ap- 
proved by the stockholders and by 
the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York, the addi- 
tional 50,000 shares will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders of record 
Oct. 18, 1951, as a stock dividend 
at the rate of one share for each 
four shares then held. 

Mr. Alexander stated that as a 
result of the proposed increase the 
capital of the b-ak ‘would be 
$25,000,000, the surplus would re- 
main at $30,000,000 and undivided 
profits would be approximately 
$8,500,000. He said that at the 
next dividend meeting the board 
intends to declare the quarterly 
dividend at the current rate of 
$2.50 per share, payable on the 
250 000 shares which will be out- 
standing after the increase. 

The notice of the special meet- 
ing will be mailed to stockholders 
on or about Sept. 26, 1951. 


McClelland Whitely 
we ” e 

With Sidlo, Simons 

(Special to THe Financia, CH20NIcLe) 
DENVER, Colo.—McClelland R. 
Whitely has become associated 
with Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co., 
First National Bank Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Whitely was former- 


ly an officer of Otis & Co. of 
Denver. 


With First Michigan 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — William H. 
Morris has been added to the staff 
of First of Michigan Corporation, 
Buhl Building, members of the 
Detroit and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Joins Hanrahan Co. 


(Special to Tue FiInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Alvino V. 
Trifilo is with Hanrahan & Co., 
332 Main Street, members of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 





Henry C. Alexander 





Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND % 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The real significance of Governor Dewey’s utterances upon 
the occasion of his recent visit to Washington, it seems to me, was 
lost upon the Washington correspondents. One and all, they re- 
ported his visit gave a fillip to the Eisenhower Presidential cam- 
paign. He visited, it was pointed out, with 
Senators who are avowedly enlisted in the 
Eisenhower cause. He also visited with Sen- 








cause, but, we are told by the ever watchful 
reporters, he did not discuss politics with Taft. 
With the Eisenhower for President Senators, 
he is said to have discussed politics. And, at 
the conclusion of these political talks he is 
represented as having said that one thing that 
is really certain is that New York’s heavy Re- 
publican delegation will be for the General. 

This is probably true but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily represent the Governor’s mind at all. 
To my mind there isn’t much doubt that New 
York’s 96 delegates will be for Ike and this 
apparently will be with Dewey’s consent. It 
could easily be in spite of it. In the 1940 pre- 
convention campaign the New York delegation 
was taken right out from under him and voted for Wendell Willkie. 

Dewey recalls this, and having been what was called an “iso- 
lationist”’—that year, he doesn’t intend, if he can help it, to be 
caught holding the bag this year. Eisenhower is the mood of the 
New Yorkers that count politically so Dewey is for him. What he 
really expects to accomplish through political shenanigans is some- 
thing else. 

In this light I think the newspapermen and commentators 
missed the real significance of his recent Washington utterances. 
He did his obeisance to Eisenhower, that is true. But then, he 
put himself in the MacArthur corner of the great controversy 
over whether the European or Asiatic theatre is the more im- 
portant in this great racket, crusade or defensive warfare upon 
which we free peoples have embarked to keep the totalitarian 
monsters from overwhelming us, and maybe making taxes higher 
than they are now, perish the thought. Eisenhower is, of course, 
aligned with the European school. 

It has always intrigued me about our American politicians 
that there should be a division of opinion, or a political issue upon 
the question of whether it was more important to meet Commun- 
ism headlong in Asia or in Europe. A good place to meet it has 


lone been right here at home but only such as Joe McCarthy and 
Pat McCarran, able Senators both, keep harping upon that. Our 
more “cultured” politicians such as Senators Knowland of Califor- 
nia, and Henry Cabot Lodge, and the Truman Administration, 





Carlisle Bargeron 
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owed pot it has been forced into it, prefer to meet Communism 
abroad. 

But politicians being politicians and their having to have is- 
sues, the Republicans have, generally speaking, adopted Asia as 
the place where Communism must be met; the Administration, 
having more sense and realizing there are more votes from our 
alien minded population to be had, have adopted Europe. Loosely, 


ne nn — eomergt ged symbolize the two schools of thougat. 
ne funny thing about it is that the American tax - 
lightful rocking by either school. nee ee 


To understand better what I mean, perhaps, you must recall 
that there was a tremendous political agitation against Dean 
Acheson on the ground that he was “soft” on the Commies. His 
critics had in mind not only the “softness” by which Soviet Russia 
had been permitted to take over Eastern Europe, but the satura- 
tion of Communists in the Washington Government. So the Dean 


and the Administration, by way of meeting this attack, decided 
overnight to become belligerent against the Communists in Korea, 
not to the extent of going all out to defeat them, but to an extent. 
The Dean also, of course, showed considerable enmity and 


aggressiveness against the Communists on the television out in 
San Francisco. 


Well, it seems that as a price of Dean’s and the Administra- 
tion’s decision to become belligerent in the matter of Korea, we 
must put up 10 times as many men and money and weapons for 
the defense of Europe. It is in Korea that we are having the war 
so the thing to do is to conscript men and produce arms and levy 
bee” for han cei Europe. 

isenhower, to repeat, is the symbol or maybe, the fall 
of this school of thought. Most of the Republicans under the 
symbolization of MacArthur, believe that Asia is the theatre for 
which we should construct our guns and train our men and that 
this will be cheaper than what we are doing. This is what Dewey 


seemed to say after his trip to Asia, and I can't understand why 
an Eisenhower man should be saying this. Somehow, I doubt 
that his talk with Taft was unpleasant in the slightest. You would 
be surprise how many Republican professionals are more inter- 


ested in Dewey’s shenanigans than they are in his protestations 


of Eiserhower friendship. ys 
Readers Digest to Russell & Saxe Open 
Dept. Under Biel 





Reprint Exchange 
Article By Funston ng Russell & Saxe, 60 Broad Street, 


ew York City, announce that 
The October issue of “Reader’s ‘“°¥ have opened a Mutual Funds 


b- Department under the supervision 
Digest,” to be published Friday, 
Sept. 21, will include a reprint ©! ===est ©. Biel. 

of G. Keith Funston’s article, With Edgar D Andrews 


“Should You Buy a Share in 
(Special to Tue Prinanciat Curonicta) 


America,” from the current issue 

of “The Exchange” Magazine, IPSWICH, Mass.— Sumner M, 

published by the New York Stock Chrimes has joined the staff of 

Exchange. Edgar D. Andrews & Co., 2 Cen- 
Mr. Funston is President of tral Street. He was formerly with 


the Stock Exchange. Chas. A. Day & Co. 











Not a New Issue 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Shares, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 
Cone Mills Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $10 a share) 









Price $30 a Share 





KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


REYNOLDS & CO. 


September 19, 1951. 











Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer 
these Shares in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
MERRILL: LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. - 





HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Role of Chemistry in Promoting 
International Understanding 


By HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY* 
Vice-President of the United States 


Vice-President Barkley, in pointing out the “chemicalizaticn” 
of industry, ascribes most of chemical progress to independent 
and uncontrolled research under private enterprise along with 
exchange of ideas with research at home and abroad. Lauds 
chemistry’s contr:bution to intellectual development and its 

role in promoting international understanding. 


As a layman, I am reminded 
that chemists speak a universal 
language. They were among the 
first scientists to accept an inter- 
national set 
of symbols 
with which to 
identify the 
basic elements. 
Thus, the sym- 
bol for water 
is the same in 
any language. 
As a frequent 
banquet 
speaker I am 





promised re- 
lief by the 
fact that any 
druggist in 
any land would 
recognize the Alben W. Barkley 
symbol for bi- 


carbonate of soda. These sym- 
bols, that are so much a part of 
your thinking, refer specifically 
. to the individual atoms that com- 
prise the universe. Thus, the 
chemist may be credited, or ac- 
cused, according as one may view 
the situation, with having opened 
the Pandora’s box from which has 
come forth this atomic age in 
which we now find ourselves. 
Thomas Jefferson in a letter to 
the Rev. James Madison, July 18, 
1788, said: “Speaking one day with 
Monsieur de Buffon on the pres- 
ent order of chemical inquiry, he 
effected to consider chemistry but 
as cookery, and to place the toils 
of the laboratory on a footing with 
those of the kitchen. I think it on 
the contrary among the most use- 
ful of sciences, and big with fu- 


ture discoveries for the utility and 


° ts from an address by Vice- 
President Barkley at the Diamond Jubilee 
Banquet of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, New York City, Sept. 5, 1951. 





safety of the human race. It is 


yet a mere embryon.” 


The Mechanical Revolution 


Mr. Jefferson never lived to see 
his prophecy fulfilled, but he saw 
the beginnings. The mechanical 
revolution was well under way in 
his lifetime. His life corresponds 
with one of the great divides in 
human history. The age of me- 
chanics was well under way in the 
18th Century and continued to 
expand through the 19th Century. 
But we who have watched the 
course of American industrial de- 
velopment are aware that this 
century is the age of what has 
been called the chemicalization of 
industry. 

We are living in an age of chemi- 
cal revolution. Chemistry holds 
the key to much of our future. It 
holds the secret of “wealth from 
waste,” the key to substitutes for 
scarce materials, and the source 
of much of our future food. In 
company with scientific agricul- 
ture, it has already postponed the 
time when the prophecy of Mal- 
thus may be realized. How long 
that prophecy may be deferred 
depends in large part upon the in- 
telligence and the ingenuity of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 
It depends upon what can be de- 
rived from a lump of coal, from 
the lowly potato, from the trunk 
and leaves and roots of trees, and 
from the very soil itself. 


No man, no group, no nation 
has a monopoly on this science of 
chemistry. The development of 
chemistry is the product of civil- 
ized man, It is a prime example 
of the fruits of international co- 
operation that transcends all 
boundaries but those of man’s 
struggle with his natural environ- 
ment. 
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In case after case, chemical dis- 
covery can be shown to have been 
duplicated by two or more scien- 
tists working in different labora- 
tories, and often in different lands. 
Independently and apart, they 
worked toward the same goal, and 
yet, was it independently? During 
such meetings as these, ideas are 
passed from one to another. The 
experience of one worker, as re- 
ported here, may stimulate ideas 
and thoughts in the mind of an- 
other which can lead to results 
of which no man now dreams. 
Actual presence is not necessary. 
Ideas may spring from reports 
published in the American Chem- 
ical Society’s “Chemical and En- 
gineering News.” It may come 
from reports in countless other 
journals and newspapers. 

Only in free countries, where 
thought is encouraged, where one 
may exchange ideas and experi- 
ences with confidence, and where 
the incentives of private profit 
and public benefaction combine 
to give persona] satisfaction does 
the spirit of discovery and inven- 
tion prosper for long. Those are 
characteristics of the free coun- 
tries: research and _ discovery 
smother and die in a totalitarian 
atmosphere. Only as we preserve 
our personal freedoms can chem- 
ists, chemical engineers, and other 
scientists do such work and 
achieve such results as mark the 
discussions of this great meeting. 

Without chemistry and the work 
of chemical engineers few of our 
foods could be processed. Most 
of this is pleasant to the taste and 
highly beneficial to the health. 
Chemists may still be a long way 
short of producing bread that 
compares with the bread our 
mothers baked. Perhaps the com- 
bination of cookery with chemis- 
try has something to be said for it. 

Chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering are the basis of the distill- 
ing industry. But the production 
of alcohol is no longer dependent 
upon the fermentation of grains 
or molasses. The achievements in 
the production of synthetic alco- 
hol from natural gas and pe- 
troleum are little short of mirac- 
ulous. That similar principles have 
led to the production of a long line 


of synthetic rubbers, synthetic fi- 
bers, synthetic soaps, and more 
synthetic things than can quickly 
be listed is an indication of the 











September 19, 1951. 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


244,500 Shares 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


$4.00 Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative and Without Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Common Stock the right to subscribe to 
these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription Warrants expire at 3 P.M., 
New York City business time, on October 3, 1951. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $104 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters may offer shares of 
Convertible Second Preferred Stock at the prices and pursuant to the terms and 


conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 





A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Lehman Brothers 











numberless discoveries that 
ahead. 


lie 


We Now Have More Trained 
Chemists 


World War I found this country 
handicapped for lack of adequately 
trained chemists and chemical en- 
gineers, and with an industry 
woefully inadequate to meet the 
demands created by our sudden 
isolation from western Europe. 
Today, thanks to the leadership 
engendered in the American 
Chemical Society and the other 
great grouvs now meeting here, 
the American chemical industry 
has reached great stature. How 
much further it may go and how 
much larger it may grow depends 
largely upon the maintenance of 
an environment of freedom, Right 
now, however, as never before in 
the history of this country, in fact 
as never before in the history of 
the world, trained men and fa- 
cilities are available for the chem- 
ican transformation of raw ma- 
terials into articles useful to mod- 
ern man. Never before has there 
been so great a volume of inter- 
national trade in the products of 
the chemical industry. 

In the defense of the free world, 
the chemical industries and chem- 
ists in all the free nations will be 
called upon to join their efforts 
in the great task of strengthening 
the armaments, the health, and the 
resources of freedom. Leadership 
in chemical fields, and in chemi- 
cal production are among the best 
assurances that can be given for 
the protection and growth of free 
nations. 

Chemical industry furnishes the 
great industrial basis on which all 
other industries rest, and the 
strong arm of national security 
which will cause foreign nations 
to hesitate before attacking us. It 
furnishes a form of preparedness 
that makes for peace on a basis 
so sound that our country has no 
fear of war as long as our chemis- 
try is developed and encouraged. 


Chemistry’s Contribution to 
Intellectual Development 


There is one great phase of civ- 
ilization which is an outgrowth of 
the existence of the chemical in- 
dustry which has not been touched 
upon, and that is the contribution 
of our industry to intellectual de- 
velopment. One of the funda- 
mentals laid down by our fore- 
fathers for the best preservation 
of our liberties was the theorem 
that every child should be edu- 
cated to full capacity. It was be- 
lieved, is still believed and is 
undoubtedly true, that any civili- 
gation which develops better 
education of the average man will 
develop in that nation an intelli- 
gence which will ultimately safe- 
guard it no matter what theories 
or isms may develop to threaten 
the stability of its institutions. 

Chemical industry makes avail- 
able articles, substances, mecha- 
nisms, educational devices, new 
discoveries, new applications and 
develops new industries, spread- 
ing beneficially its influences far 
and wide, from the great outdoors 
to the kitchen. Chemistry makes 
audible the voices of our leaders, 
cheapens the cost of books, en- 
ables the public press to exist, 
furnishes the technical substances 
for research and, indeed, makes 
life safer, easier and better for all. 


Chemistry Has Promoted Inter- 
national Understanding 


Of all the ways in which chem- 
istry has served to promote inter- 
national understanding, none is 
more dramatic, and few more suc- 
cessful, than the recent conquest 
ot locusts in Iran. Officials of our 
State Department responded to 
the appeal of last April. when the 
Iranian Government called for 
help to avert a plague of migra- 
tory locusts from the region of 
the Persian Gulf. Within eight 
aays of che signal for help, Amer- 
ican cargo planes had landed in 
Iran with a load of insecticide, 
with equipment for spraying it, 
and with technologists from the 
Bureau of Entomology to direct 
its application. By early May the 
job was done and the various par- 
ticipants were on their way back 
home. 


Thus, the expanding efforts of 
chemical research had freed a far 
away region of its worst locust 
plague in 80 years. Cooperation 
had been demonstrated between 
the governments of Iran, Great 
Britain, the United States, and 
perhaps other countries. Crops 
throughout 130,000 square miles 
had been saved. That means more 
food for thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of people. 


As in the use of DDT for the 
control of malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes, and in other conquests 
through chemistry, of man’s nat- 
ural enemies, human beings have 
been protected and the span of 
life has been extended. 


Clearly, the responsibilities of 
chemists and chemical engineers 
cannot rest with the protection of 
crops, and the saving and pro- 
longation of human life. History 
is filled with wars caused by the 
demands of expanding populations 
for food and the means of life. 
Comparable with these are the 
migrations and the wars for new 
land to replace exhausted and 
eroded lands. Only as such situa- 
tions are corrected can civilization 
advance. 


Chemistry must contribute to 
the production of more food and 
more fiber; it must contribute to 
the stability and productivity of 
existing soils; it must continue to 
open new means for the use of 
productive labor, or all that has 
been done to increase the world’s 
population can become a curse. 

Never before in the history of 
mankind was scientific vision and 
leadership more necessary for the 
future of mankind. The 75 years 
of the American Chemical Society 
attest to such leadership within 
your profession. I am confident it 
will continue. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Places Loan Privately 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. has en- 
tered into a loan agreement with 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America under which it will at a 
future date borrow $10,000,000 on 
a 35% 20-year secured note. Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. arranged the 
financing. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. plans to 
use the proceeds to pay short- 
term loans and to increase its 
working capital. 








trader in a short time. 








| LARGE TRADING ROOM 
NEEDS BRIGHT YOUNG 
| ASSISTANT TRADER 


An alert young man familiar with over-the-counter trad- 
ing is offered an extraordinary opportunity with an active 
and expanding over-the-counter house. Successful appli- 
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Municipal Revenue Bonds 


By JAMES E. RODDY* 
Vice-President, Scharff & Jones, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


After reviewing history of municipal revenue bends, New 


Orleans investment banker lists 


following fundamental factors 


relating to merits of these securities: (1) ample revenues and 


application of those revenues 


to payment of principal and 


interest; (2) good management of revenue producing project; 

(3) extent of productive life of project compared to life of 

bonds; and (4) carefully drawn enabling laws and administra- 

tion provisions relating to project. Cites examples of important 
Revenue Bond issues. 


Municipal governments are find- 
ing it more and more difficult to 
raise the funds necessary to fur- 
nish the services demanded by the 
public. Our 
mu nicipalities 
are more and 
more embark- 
ing upon bus- 
iness activi- 
ties which are 
in the main, 
service indus- 
tries rather 
than process- 
ing or manu- 
facturing en- 
terprises. 

These serv- 
ice industries 
are not en- 
tirely private 
in their 
nature, but depend upon public 
aid for their successful operation. 
Most common among these are 
waterworks, sewerage systems, 
electric light and power plants, 
gas plants, interurban transporta- 
tion and toll bridges—and even 
now, off-the-street parking facili- 
ties. 

Prior to this tremendous de- 
mand for services by government 
it was a comparatively simple 
matter for municipalities to care 
for their local government’s needs, 
such as city halls, parks and jails, 
by financing from bond issues 
payable from the taxing power of 
the municipality. 

Added to the demand for serv- 
ices by local authorities are the 
ever-increasing demands for so- 
cial benefits by both the Federal 
and State governments. The in- 
creased number of sources to 
which the Federal and State gov- 
ernments must look for revenues 
by taxation in order to carry out 
these demands has eliminated 
those same sources of revenue for 
the municipal operations. Whether 
these increasing demands by gov- 
ernment at all levels are good or 
bad is not important to this dis- 
cussion, but their existence must 
be accepted in order to under- 
stand the recent trend to munici- 
pal revenue financing. 

In the 18th Century England 
found it was impossible to con- 
tinue to rely upon the labor of 
abutting rural property owners to 
keep country highways in the 
proper state of repair and found 
it necessary, in order to finance 
such highways, to make loans pay- 
able solely from tolls for the use 
of the roads. Possibly this was the 
father of the idea of such gigantic 
pieces of financing by revenue 


James E. Roddy 





*An address by Mr. Roddy to the 





Schcol of Banking of the South at 
Louisiana State University, Aug. 20, 
1951. 
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bonds.as the present turnpikes 
which are now being constructed 
throughout the country, such as 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
New Jersey Turnpike and the toll 
roads in Oklahoma and Florida. 


Beginning of Municipal Revenue 
Financing 


Municipal revenue financing 
seems to have been introduced in 
the United States by a revenue 
bond issue in the City of Phila- 
delphia in 1861. At that time, 
Philadelphia financed the pur- 
chase of the privately-owned stock 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works by 
the issuance of bonds payable 
from the revenues of the system. 
However, this was not a simon- 
pure municipal revenue bond is- 
sue. In addition to the revenues 
of the gas plant, the city also 
pledged the full faith and credit 
of the city to the payment of the 
bonds. Possibly, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was the first municipality 
in the United States to issue bonds 
payable solely from revenues. In 
1887 Spokane issued 8% warrants 
which were payable solely from 
60% of the gross revenues of the 
waterworks system. 

Gradually over the years, more 
and more the idea of financing by 
municipalities through the me- 
dium of revenue bonds took hold; 
and during the past ten years 
great strides have been made in 
this type of financing. In study- 
ing the compilation made by the 
“Daily Bond Buyer” of New York, 
one learns the growth of munici- 
pal revenue financing since 1942 
has been phenomenal. According 
to this report, in the year 1942 
there was a total of approximately 
$97,000,000 municipal revenue 
bonds sold as compared to ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 in the 
year 1950. For the first six months 
of 1951 there has been sold a total 
of $311,085,000 of municipal rev- 
enue bonds, which would indicate 
that this year is likely to reach 
the record-breaking year of 1949, 
in which year approximately 
$683,000,000 of municipal revenue 
bonds were sold. 

We learn from history that there 
are few original ideas. We also 
learn that the municipal revenue 
financing idea was not original in 
the United States but was in a 
large part borrowed from English 
finance. However, it does seem 
that the old adage of, “Show an 
American something good and he 
will show you how to improve 
it,” is also true of revenue financ- 
ing. Over the years much experi- 
ence has been gained in this type 
of financing and techniques which 
have been established in this 
country are today followed by the 
investment bankers, lawyers and 
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engineers who play such as im- 
portant role in conceiving, design- 
ing and financing these projects. 


Judging Bonds Not an Exact 
Science 


One of our young salesmen, one 
day, asked me if I could not give 
him some simple formula of how 
to tell a good revenue bond. He 
felt that all like things should be 
comparable and, therefore, a yard- 
stick of measuring the worth of 
any revenue bond issue should be 
available. I am still pondering on 
that question; and, unfortunately, 
I do not have the answer to give 
you today. The financing of pub- 
lic projects through the issuance 
of municipal revenue bonds, like 
all other financing, is not an exact 
science. Each issue must be tailor- 
made to fit the particular situa- 
tion for which it is formulated. 
There are certain fundamental 
factors which must be present in 
any municipal revenue financing 
program. Those I shall try to point 
out. 

(1) Ample revenues and the av- 
plication of. those revenues to the 
payment of principal and interest 
of the bonds. Of course, that seems 
to be a pretty simple statement 
and is probably that yardstick 
that my young friend is seeking. 
Ho ver, Wiiat represents 4 » 
revenue and the application of 








thaes rvrevernes tn the navment of 
principal and interest of the bonds 
becomes highly involved as each 
particular case is studied. The fi- 
nancing of a municipal revenue 
bond is generally for a period of 
anywhere from 10-40 years; and 
the projected revenues over the 
life of the issue must be studied 
not only from past experience or 
the present operation, but also 
from the standpoint of the future 
potential. In making such a study, 
the stability of the community 
represents a most important con- 
sideration in the appraisal of po- 
tential earnings in the future. It 
is important that the projected 
figures for the future be based on 
a table of experience, giving due 
consideration to possible changes 
in the future. It is important, also 
that in arriving at net earnings 
figures, due consideration of oper- 
ation costs in the future be real- 
istic and based on calculations 
which take into consideration fu- 
ture expansion with resulting in- 
creased cost of operation, as well 
as a margin of safety for possible 
increased cost of labor and mate- 
rials. In this connection, the engi- 
neers who work out the feasibility 
reports of the financing are relied 
upon to be neither over-optimistic 
nor too conservative; and it is for 


that reason that in cases of major 
financing, engineers who have a 
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record of projecting fairly accur— 
ately the earnings and operation 
costs of like projects are sought to 
give their engineering ability to 
the success of the setting up of the 
program. 

In most cases there will be a 
coverage over and above the prin— 
cipal and interest charges and the 
operating expenses, which is con- 
sidered the margin of safety. This 
coverage will range quite a bit in 
different types of issues. For in- 
stance, in the case of a leased 
property to a responsible user, 
there may be no excess coverage 
whatever, yet the bonds would be 
of highest quality. Later, I shalk 
discuss such an issue. 

In some cases the coverage may 
show as much as two to two and 
a half times the principal and in- 
terest charges after taking into 
consideration the cost of opera- 
tion; and yet such an issue might 
be considered a “marginal” issue. 
I have in mind in this regard a 
construction project where the fu- 
ture of the population is difficult 
to forecast. We have seen “one— 
industry” towns which have gone 
along for years and supported the 
population of a community. If any 
reverses or any misfortune should 
happen to the one industry it is 
rapidly reflected in the com- 
munity itself, which, of course, af- 
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City of Los Angeles, California 
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Our Foreign Aid Program 
Should Continue! 


By HENRY FORD il* 


President, Ford 


Motor Company 


Reporting on observa:ions made im Europe, leading automobile 
executive urges continuation of Marshall Aid to combat Com- 
munist aggression. Lis‘s as three major objectives: (1) devel- 
opment of Allied military strength; (2) adequate military and 
economic ad to friendly nations; and (3) “unpartisanship” in 
support of foreign policy. Says present scale of foreign aid 
has no adverse effect on our economy, and praises work of 
“Radio Free Europe.” 


I have recently returned to this 
country from Europe. There I 
visited a front line. That front 
line is in Berlin, on the boundary 
line of a di- 
vided capital 
in a divided 
nation. Along 
that boundary 
line is being 
waged an end- 
less battle of 


slogans, of 
product com- 
parisons, of 


brand names, 
with the com- 
petitors using 
every tech- 
nique in the 
advertising 
and propa- 
ganda book. 
For instance, did you ever hear 
of a propaganda sewing circle? 
Well, they have plenty of them in 
Germany. Here is how they work. 
Groups of West Germany women 
gather to sew and knit. They meet 
in border towns along the East- 
West boundary line and invite 
women from the Russian zone of 
Germany to join them. And while 
this inter-zonal mending is going 
on, the Western hausfraus are tell- 
ing their Red-dominated friends 
about the freedoms they enjoy. 


I guess, in your business, that’s 
what would be called word-of- 
mouth or testimonial advertising. 
And—just as in your business—it 
works. When it works, it irritates 
the competition. In fact, we were 
told by authorities that they have 
actually sent raiding parties into 
the Western zone, under cover of 
night, to break up these sewing 
circles. Many German women may 
have paid with their lives for tak- 
ns part in a democratic sewing- 





Henry Ford, 2nd 





*An address by Mr. Ford upon re- 
ceiving the first annual joint award of 
the National Sales Executives and the 
Sales Executives Club of New York for 
tence meg Top Executive Salesman- 
ship,” New York City, Sept. 11, 1951. 


Since my last visit to Berlin and 
Germany in 1948, great progress 
has been made in every area of 
the Western section. Even the dif- 
ference between the appearance 
of the people of East and West 
Berlin is apparent to the casual 
tourist. In the Russian sector, de- 
pressed people stumble along 
through dusty and devastated 
areas with heads down. Occasion- 
ally, you see a bicycle, rarely an 
automobile. 

In the free sector there are still 
shortages of food, housing, educa- 
tional facilities, professional serv- 
ices and vital machines and 
materials. But there is hope and 
pride in the eyes of the people 
— and more than an occasional 
smile on their faces. They seem 
to be going some place. 

Perhaps the most startling dif- 
ference between the free and slave 
sectors of the divided capital hits 
you as you pass from west to east 
through the Brandenburg Gate, 
entrance to the Russian zone. 
There before you, rising four 
stories high in shining marble, a 
new Red embassy stands in soli- 
tary glory amid uncleared rubble, 
dust and dirt. The sharp symbol- 
ism of this structure—government 
first, people last—obviously 
escapes the master-minds of the 
Russian propagandists. 

There, then, in Berlin these op- 
posing forces face each other at 
close quarters. They form the 
battlefront of the cold war we 
read about in our newspapers. 
And in such an atmosphere of 
constant and rising tension, even 
minor occurrences can have far- 
reaching effects, for good or bad, 
upon the future of all of us. 


Berlin—Cross Roads of World 


For Berlin, I felt—as I walked 
its streets and talked with its 
people—is today the crossroads of 
the world, the point where East 
meets West against a backdrop 
of terror and tension. And I came 
away with a feeling that this is 
the place where the future course 
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of world events is being formed. 
Beilin is the dramatic proving 
ground for cold-war strategy and 
theory. 

In the American zone, we are 
represented ty a corps of this 
country’s most qualified men un- 
der the direction of a distin- 
guished leader, U. S. High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy. 

His wife, Ellen McCioy—who 
speaks German fluently and uses 
this ability to great advantage as 
the wife of the top official in the 
U. S. zone—is one of the most 
charming and energetic women 
we met in Europe. It is she, inci- 
dentally, who is credited with 
creating the inter-zonal sewing- 
bees I mentioned a few moments 
ago. 

I have no doubt that across the 
boundary the Russian counterparts 
to Commissioner McCloy are also 
experts in their own way, chosen 
for their tested ability to prose- 
cute relentless warfare with the 
most effective political, economic 
and propaganda weapons their 
leaders can provide for them. 

I left Berlin with the big issue 
quite clear in my own mind. Peace 
is our goal—but we cannot ac- 
cept a peace which fails to include 
strict guarantees of individual 
freedom. 


Any attempt to purchase this 
peace by appeasement—or any 
abandonment of moral principles 
in exchange for short-range gains 
—will never work. It is ironically 
true that only by building our 
own military and economic 
strength and the strength of other 
nations dedicated to human free- 
dom can we hope to win the only 
kind of peace worth anything. 


Three Major Objectives 


Paul Hoffman has spelled out 
the way in which Americans can 
discharge the grave responsibil- 
ities that go with our quest for a 
just peace. Testifying on foreign, 
economic and military aid before 
a Congressional committee, he 
made three major points: First, 
the development of Allied mili- 
tary strength to neutralize ag- 
gressive plans by Russia; second, 
the necessity of continuing eco- 
nomic as well as military aid for 
friendly nations; third, an attitude 
of “unpartisanship” in support of 
American foreign policy. 

This makes sense to me. 

It seems to me that these points 
form the logical triangular base 
for any pyramid of peace we hope 
to build. But by no means do I 
believe that large or small ex- 
penditures in Europe—or any- 
where else—give us the right to 
force our particular type of politi- 
cal thinking upon people who may 
be living under entirely different 
circumstances and in different en- 
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vironments than ours. It seems to 
me that as long as we keep the 
goal of our campaign focused on 
the idea that freedom of the in- 
dividual is the cornerstone of 
peace, it makes little difference 
how groups of individuals may 
decide to govern themselves. 

And so, as I took a quick look 
at what was happening in Europe, 
questions like these kept asking 
for answers: “Are these front- 
line fighters in today’s crusade for 
a free world getting all the help 
they need and can use from us? 
Are we in the home office provid- 
ing them with all they must have 
to do the job?” 


Foreign and Not to Much for Our 
Economy 


I have learned since my return 
to this country that our gross na- 
tional output is row on an annual 
basis of more than $329 billion— 
highest in the nation’s history. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
we spent some $2.8 billion for 
E.C.A. programs abroad. 

In other words, overseas eco- 
nomic aid alone was last year 
running at less than 1% of gross 
national product. 1% of gross 
sales has never seemed to me too 
much to pay to keep a business 
going and growing. 

I was reminded a short time 
ago that England, in 1813, spent 
one-fifth of its national income 
to beat Napoleon on the Continent. 
Most of this amount, raised from 
the resources of less than 14 mil- 
lion people, was used to subsidize 
any nation in Europe that would 
actively cooperate to beat back 
the Napoleonic threat. 


That money, it has since been 
agreed, was well spent. For it 
was the combined efforts of the 
Grand Alliance—Russians, Prus- 
sians, Austrians, Swedes, Spanish, 
Italians, Portugese—and not those 
of the English alone, that led a 
would-be dictator to Waterloo. 

History does not, of course, 
often repeat itself. It does, how- 
ever, seem to maintain a certain 
continuity. With this in mind, I 
think it is encouraging to recall 
that having finally won what in 
the second cecade of the 19th 
Century appeared to be a costly 
peace, England went on to its 
most prosperous and peaceful era 
—the Victorian Age. 


There is still another area in 
which we must work to avert war 
and gain permanent peace. We 
know about freedom. We know 
from experience what freedom can 
do for people. Our national in- 
come has increased 13 to 14 times 
in the last 50 years. The purchas- 
ing power of an hour’s wages has 
nearly trebled, and the average 
worker’s hours of labor have been 
cut a third in the same period. 
We know we have the best prod- 
uct. It deserves the best we have 
in sales and advertising efforts. 
As Paul Hofiman—another great 
salesman—has put it, “the Big 
Truth, backed by big deeds, over- 
whelms the Big Lie.” 


Our Gooi Propaganda Work 


In connection, I had an oppor- 
tunity while in Germany to learn 
about the great job being done by 
Radio Free Europe, the broad- 
casting station established by 
American funds, run under Amer- 
ican technical direction, con- 
structed at Munich by volunteer 
German labor and operated by a 
Czechoslovakia staff. Over this 
station—one of the most powerful 
in the world—messages of hope 
and freedom are beamed 11% 
hours out of every 24 into en- 
slaved Czechoslovakia. 


Let me give you an example of 
the effectiveness of this work. 

Russian - controlled Czechoslo- 
vakian newspapers are smuggled 
out of the country and reach 
Radio Free Europe offices a few 
hours after publication. A Czech 
commentator—a refugee from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain whose name 
and voice are known to his listen- 
ing countrymen—reads item after 
item from the newspaper. “That 


is what your paper, edited by the 
Russians, tells you,” he says. 
“Now listen to the truth.” And 
he gives them facts to combat the 
“Big Lie.” 

Another example: Only a short 
time after the body of a patriotic 
and *much-beloved Czechoslova- 
kian priest is found outside the 
precincts of his native town, Radio 
free Europe is on the air with 
the news of his murder and the 
name of his assassin. 

It is easy to understand why 
every effort—largely unsuccessful 
—is made by the Russians to jam 
these brutally telling broadcasts 
that are daily finding and creating 
new holes in the fabric of the 
Iron Curtain. Just how much these 
broadcasts hurt is perhaps best 
measured by the o.fer we now 
understand has been made by the 
Reds in Czechoslovakia to release 
William Oatis, provided the Radio 
Free Europe operation is discon- 
tinued. 

From wrat I learned about 
Radio Free Europe, two things 
impressed me more, perhaps, than 
others. 

First, in the station’s studios 
and control rooms at Munich, 
Czechs, Germans and Americans 
are working efficiently and ef- 
fectively together. Inspired by a 
common urge, a common goal, 
they are really united—all eco- 
nomic, cultural, racial, political 
and language barriors to such 
unity have vanished. This Munich 
battalion of fighters against Com- 
munism has learned and is apply- 
ing the lessons of cooperation all 
Western allies must learn and 
apply if we are to keep the cold 
war cold and win the peace with- 
out bloodshed. 

Second, I could not help but be 
impressed with the great job of 
work small private groups of able 
Americans can do in such an ef- 
fort. Radio Free Europe, for in- 
stance, owes at least an important 
part of its success to three top 
men in their professions who have 
left the comparative comfort, ease 
and security of their homes and 
jobs here in the United States to 
work for peace on the cold-war 
front. Such men—and most of you 
know them—as C. D. Jackson, a 
former Time-Life Vice-President, 
who is today President of the 
National Committee for a Free 
Europe, the organization respon- 
sible for the establishment of 
Radio Free Europe. And Robert 
Lang, formerly a public relations 
man with General Foods here in 
New York, who is today the 
director of Radio Free Europe. 
And Barry Mahool, originally in 
radio at Baltimore and later with 
the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, who is Langs deputy 
director. 

Such privately financed and 
privately directed American task 
forces as these—small in person- 
nel, big in ability—can and are 
accomplishing much on the cold 
war’s front line. 

But they need and deserve all 
the help we, here at home, can 
give them. Let me take a moment 
or two to tell you something about 
that. 

The funds for the work of Radio 
Free Europe—which, incidentally, 
has no connection with the Voice 
of America—were raised last year 
by a group of private citizens in 
ihis country through a Crusade 
for Freedom appeal that reached 
some 16 million Americans. This 
year, the “Freedom Crusade” is 
campaigning to raise approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. The money will 
be used to construct at least two 
more powerful radio transmitters 
under the Radio Free Europe 
operation and to provide facilities 
for a Radio Free Asia to start as 
soon as possible a similar program 
for freedom in the Far East. 

Here is an opportunity for every 
one of us, personally, to take a 
hand in the job that needs to be 
done. Watch for the campaign. 
Step in and give it your best pro- 
fessional boost. Your efforts can 
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The Gold Mining 
Industry in Canada 


By R. E. DYE* 


President, Ontario 


Mining Association 


General Manager, Dome Mines, Ltd. 
Reviewing Canadian gold mining industry, Mr. Dye points out 


its value and importance in meeting Canada 


’s foreign pay- 


ments. Says this industry now finds itself in difficult straits, 

because of requirement all gold mined be sold to Canadian 

Government. Kecommends Canadian gold mines be permitted 

to sell substantial portion of output in industrial and art craft 

markets. Criticizes International Monetary Fund regulations 

and says “cost-aid” or “dole” plan of Canad.an Government 
to foster gold production is inadequate. 


Whether gold is produced in 
your particuiar province or not, 
whether you indiviaually believe 
in gold as monetary backing or 
as the only real money, acceptable 
as such and sought after through- 
out the world, and there has been 
some difference of opinion in this 
regard, you are all I am sure in 
agreement On certain aspects of 
the industry in Canada, to which 
I will refer. 


The mining of gold has meant 
to us amongst other things: 

(1) The production of one of our 
most valuable exportable prod- 
ucts—over $200 million in 1941. 

(2) The pioneering and opening 
up of vast territories in our 
North Country by the prospecting 
fraternity urged on in their work 
by the search for this metal, and 
the often resultant finding of im- 
portant deposits of other metals 
and minerals. 


(3) The establishment and 
maintenance of large and sub- 
stantial communities. 


(4) The provision of a counter- 
balance in days of depression. 

It is with these things in mind 
that I present to you a review of 
the gold mining industry in Can- 
ada as it finds itself today, in the 
full belief that regardless of the 
effect of the incidental occur- 
rences of the metal in any par- 
ticular province, all of you are 
concerned with the impact of 
present conditions on the Can- 
adian position as a whole. 


In a very general way may I 
point out that since 1932 when 
restrictions were placed by the 
Canadian Government on the free 
export of gold and the industry 
was obliged to sell all its produc- 
tion to the government at a price 
fixed by it, our total good pro- 
duction up to and including the 
year 1950 has been: 72 million 
ounces, valued at over $2.6 billion. 
In 1932, the total Canadian Gov- 
ernment gold holdings amounted 
to approximately 2.35 million 
Ounces valued at $69.18 million 
(average price per ounce, $23.47). 
As at December, 1950, the Cana- 
dian Government gold holdings 
amounted to approximately 16.5 
million ounces valued at $580.2 
million (price $35 [U. S.] per 
ounce). 


In the 19-year period, therefore, 
in addition to increasing her own 
gold holdings by some $500 mil- 
lion, Canada has benefited from 
more than $2 billion value of gold 
production which has been dis- 
posed of for U. S. dollars or any 
other currency required, or for 
goods in any country as needed, 
and that gold has never been 
subject in any country to depre- 
ciation of value on account of 
exchange differential, or to any 
barrier against admission into 
any country, tariff or otherwise. 
Few of our industries have pro- 
vided such goods freely entering 
into any country in the world in 
good times and bad and readily 
exchangeable for all the things 
going to raise the standard of Ca- 
Nnadian living. 





*A_ report presented by Mr. Dye to 
the Conference of Provincial Ministers 
of Mines. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Sept. 6, 1951. 


Present Situation 

What I have said so far is back- 
ground tor my comments on the 
present-day situation and the fu- 
ture, which 1 wili proceed with. 
Tne industry finds itseif in diffi- 
cult straits, not because it has 
used up its ore reserves, not alone 
because it tinds itself presently 
in the “good times” swing of the 
pendulum, but because on top of 
this iatter position tne industry 
in Canada, aue to the conditions 
imposed by the Bretton Woods 
Agreement and the Monetary 
Fund, finds itself caught in the 
web of “funny money.” Con- 
troiled currency, that is the valu- 
ation of national currencies On an 
arbitrary basis and without much 
relation to gold holdings or other 
natural indices, adopted as a re- 
sult of some new theoretical 
premise as an after-war aid in 
world reconstruction, is upon us. 
With it has come, in a large group 
of nations and countries including 
Canada, an arbitrarily fixed price 
for gold and an agreement by the 
few gold-producing countries in 
the group to refuse to permit the 
export ot gold from their coun- 
tries, except by the governments 
themselves. 

It should be noted in this re- 
gard that some 2 million ounces a 
year are produced by countries 
which although members of the 
Monetary Fund, market their gold 
without regard to Fund controls. 
This quantity is additional to 
some 4.5 million ounces which 
Africa sells on the “industrial and 
artistic” markets, at premium 
prices. 

With it also has come a wave of 
inflation such as we in this coun- 
try have never experienced. Pro- 
aucers of all otner goods and 
materials simply join the parade, 
as their costs go up they pass the 
increment on to the pubuic in 
raised prices for their goods. The 
producers of gold, however, are 
caught in the jaws of a vice, one 
of which moves upward from the 
bottom, their increasing costs, and 
the other, fixed at the top, is the 
controlled price for their prod- 
uct. 


We lay no claim to being econo- 
mists in other matters than as 
reasonably good managers of our 
own business, but we can see a 
real inequity placed upon the gold 
mining industry by reason of the 
limitation placed on the freedom 
of doing business and especially 
upon the comparatively few coun- 
tries of the group concerned in 
the Monetary Fund pact which 
produce gold. Canada is the sec- 
ond largest producer of gold, and 
by the same token is one of the 
greatest sufferers. 

The Canadian Government has 
through Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance and through a move 
towards a return to the original 
depletion allowance and modest 
tax relief, given some recognition 
to the naticnal responsibility to 
the vroducers in the country in 
denying to them the world mar- 
ket and price for their product, 
but such help is inadequate in the 
circumstances and the form in 
which it is mainly given, namely, 
the “cost-aid” or “dole” is to say 
the least unpalatable. 


Let me now review very briefly 
the cnanges that nave taken piace 
in the industry in Canada in the 
past 10 years, since 1941, the year 
of the industry’s peak produc- 


tion, 
Gold Production 


In 1941, following government 
urge to the industry to produce 
more gold for exchange purposes 
and to bolster our war effort, the 
gold industry of Canada produced 
some 5.3 million ounces. 

In 1945, after a period of re- 
strictions of materials,supplies and 
manpower, production dropped 
to some 2.7 million ounces. 

By 1950, with manpower more 
readily available, but still suf- 
fering under the fixed price and 
rising costs, production was in- 
creased to 4.4 million ounces. 


Preliminary figures for the first 
four months of 1951 show a slight 


drop in production as compared 
with 1950. The upward trend of 
the past few years would thus 
seem to have ceased, even to be 
reversed. 


Price of Gold 


The average price received by 
the mines for their gold has been: 
1941 to 1945, $38.50 per ounce; 
1946, $36.75 per ounce; 1947 to 
1948, $35.00 per ounce; 1949, $36.00 
per ounce; 1950, $38.04 per ounce; 
1951 (to July 27), $36.93 per ounce. 


Costs 
The wholesale index has risen 


from 90 in 1941 to 241.9 at the 
end of May in 1951. 


Changes such as these have had 
their inevitable effect; for ex- 
ample, figures showing compari- 
sons as between 1941 and 1950 
give the following overall picture: 


1941 1947 1950 
Number of mines in opera- 

tion at end of year____- 135 76 79 
Number of employees_-_-_-_- 32,551 22,906 *22,032 


+Net income of stockholders $29 million $6.5 million $11.2 million 


*1949. 


These figures pretty well tell 
their own story; I would only 
make comments with regard to 
two points, as follows: 


As to the figures covering net 
income changes, obviously since 
they comprise the records of only 
27 producers, complete coverage 
of the industry is not made, they 
are however comparative from 
year to year and indicative of the 
trend. It is to be noted with re- 
spect to the apparent increase in 
the earnings figures from 1947 to 
1950 that in each of the years 1948 
to 1950 inclusive, the Dominion 
Government has poured in be- 
tween $10 and $12 million as “stop 
gap” Emergency Gold Mining As- 
sistance. Any of this which might 
eventually produce profits is im- 
mediately taxed as such by both 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. A substantial portion of 
the assistance is thus returned to 


*Bank of Canada Summary of 27 producing companies. 


the source from which it came. 

As to the immediate future, 
with costs continuing to rise, with 
“assistance” at about the same 
overall level in 1951 and with a 
drop in the price of gold from 
$38.50 per ounce in the first nine 
months of 1950, to $36.93 per 
ounce in the first six months of 
1951, the process of deterioration 
of the industry must be accele- 
rated this year. 

I do not wish to labor the pres- 
ent situation unduly, most of you 
are already familiar with it in one 
way or another and in the cir- 
cumstances will proceed to give 
some data having to do generally 
with the operations of the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act and its inadequacy in meet- 
ing the situation. 


Ontario’s gold production in 


1950 amounted to some 2.45 mil- 
lion ounces. 
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The average cost of production 
for all the goid mines in the Prov- 
ince in that year was $32.67 per 
ounce, as against 1941 figure of 
$26.64 per ounce, an increase of 
$6.03 per ounce. 

The controlled price received by 
the mines for their gold decreased 
from 1941, $38.50 per ounce; 1951 
(average to July 27), $36.93 per 
ounce; decrease, $1.57 per ounce. 

On the basis of 1950 production 
of these mines, 2.45 million 
ounces, the total loss in net in- 
come suffered in that year ap- 
proximated: On account of in- 
creased costs, $14.9 million; de- 
creased price of gold, $3.8 million; 
total, $18.7 million. 

If on the other hand it could be 
assumed that given the same free- 
dom of markets and price as 
enjoyed by all other industry, it 
would have been possible for the 
gold producers to maintain 1941 
production figures when Ontario 
mines turned out some 3.19 mil- 
lion ounces, these figures would 
have become: Loss on account of 
increased costs, $19 million; de- 
creased price, $5 million; total, 
$24 million. 

Probably in the light of past 
experience of gold mines operat- 
ing in years prosperous for the 
country as a whole, the true figure 
lies somewhere between these two, 

As against this “Assistance,” 
which as you know does not go to 
all producers in like amount per 
ounce or on any other basis, 
amounted in total to Ontario 
mines in 1949 to $5.8 million, a 
net annual loss to Ontario pro- 
ducers of something between $13 
million and $18 million. 

If Ontario cost figures were ap- 
plicable, the total annual cost to 
Canadian producers as a whole 
would be between $24 million and 
$32 million. 


Any way you look at it you can 
see that the blow is a staggering 
one to this industry, indeed would 
be such to any industry in our 
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State Tax Collections in 1951 


By V. J. WYCKOFF 
Professor of Economics, DePauw University 


} Noting state tax collections in 


year ended June 30, 1951 ap- 


> proximated $8.9 billion or 12.6% above 1950, Prof. Wyckoff 
estimates total state revenues received, including Federal aid, 
as near $13 billion. Says current state revenues have risen 
along with increased national income and reflect also rise in 


general price level and growth 


as well as shifts in population. 


Concludes state governments are costing citizens only slightly 
more relatively than decade ago, but there have been significant 


changes in sources of revenue. 


Predicts government expenses 


at all levels, Federal, state and local, will continue to increase. 


State tax collections (excluding 
levies for unemployment com- 
pensation) moved up during the 
1951 fiscal year ended June 30 to 
establish a 
mew high of 
approximately 
$8.9 billion, 
12.6% above 
1950, accord- 
ing to a pre- 
liminary re- 
Port just re- 
leased by the 
Governments 
Division of 
the Census. 
This climb in 
state tax col- 
tlections has 
been almost 
unbroken for 
the past 35 
years; the major exception was 
the group of three depression 
years of the 1930's. 

Add tax revenue to Federal 
aid received by the states during 
1951 plus miscellaneous income 
and the result when all returns 
are in probably will show total 
state revenue not far from $13 bil- 
lion. Yet even this sum will be 
somewhat less than expenditures 
by the 48 states, unless the ex- 
perience of the last few years is 
reversed. For instance, in 1950 
only eight states had general 
revenue (excluding borrowings) 
in excess of general expenditure, 
according to Census. 

These dollar figures of mount- 
ing state tax collections spell out 
rather clearly the impact of taxa- 
tion. There are some adjustments, 
however, especially on a 48-state 
basis which partly modify the ap- 
parent pressure of state taxes. 

One adjustment takes place in 
answering a question about the 
burden of taxes. Because “burden” 
is a relative term, taxes paid 
must be compared with income 
available to pay such taxes. To 
obtain data on a person-by-person 
basis is out of the question, but 
estimates of national income are 
regularly compiled by a division 
of the Department of Commerce. 


State Collections 3.4% of 
National Income 


National income (total indi- 
vidual income, corporate profits 
before taxes, and adjusted in- 
ventory valuation) during the 
1951 fiscal period averaged about 
$260 billion. State tax collections, 
thus, were about 3.4% of national 
income. This percentage was al- 
most identical with that for 1941. 
the last pre-World War II year. 
Statistically, therefore, the pay- 
ment by U. S. citizens of $8.9 bil- 
lion in state taxes in 1951 was 
mo more burdensome than in 1941 
when only $3.6 billion was col- 
lected, because during these years 
mational income (tax paying ca- 
pacity) had increased by the same 
percentage. This offers no comfort, 
of course, to those whose per- 
sonal incomes did not keep step 
with national figures. 


Two other adjustments of the 
dollar amount of 1951 state tax 
collections should be made. One 
is to allow for price changes. If 
wel own state government col- 

more taxes this year than 
last, and considerably more than 
in 1941, certainly one reason was 
the rising costs of its operations. 





Vv. J. Wyckoff 


Items of governmental expendi- 
ture are similar to those of any 
business: wages, fuel, supplies, 
maintenance, construction. 


Such price changes can be al- 
lowed for in different ways, but 
probably the simplest is to say that 
from 1941 to 1951 prices paid by 
government for goods and services 
increased about 125%, and during 
the same period state tax levies 
advanced 147%. Put another way: 
although the dollar amount of 
state taxes increased from $3.6 
billion in 1941 to $8.9 billion in 
1951, all except about $800 mil- 
lion can be accounted for by price 
rises, i.e., inflation.! 

One more adjustment in the 
dollar tax collection figures needs 
to be made, namely, for popula- 
tion changes. Governments are 
predominantly service institutions, 
and if the population of a state 
increases, there are more persons 
to serve. Thus, total expenditures 
probably will rise, which means 
more taxes, unless a state embarks 
upon the unwise policy of deficit 
financing. 

But is state government costing 
more per citizen? The answer is 
an emphatic “Yes.” In 1941 per 
capita state tax collections (ex- 
cluding unemployment compensa- 
tion) were $27 on an over-all, 48- 
state basis. In 1951 the figure was 

58.50, an increase of 117%. 

Consolidate these adjustments 
in state tax revenue for 1951 and 
what conclusion seem justified? It 
is that when allowances are made 
for increases in national income, 
in prices (including wages), and 
in population, the 48-state gov- 
ernments as a group are costing 
their citizens only slightly more 
than in 1941. The additional ex- 
pense can arise from more serv- 
ices being offered by states to 
their residents. There also is the 
possibility of increased waste in 
operations. 


Changes in State Taxes 


From what kinds of taxes are 
the states obtaining most of their 
revenue; and have changes oc- 
curred in the last decade? These 
questions can be answered con- 
cisely by the data in Table I 
which includes the last prewar 
year and the global war year 1944. 

The table offers the 48-state 
totals. Although every state taxes 
a few widely used commodities 
and services, such as motor fuels, 
alcoholic beverages, insurance 
companies, other sources of rev- 
enue in prior years have been 
used less fully. It is probable, 
however, that within a few years 
the financial needs of state gov- 
ernments will bring most tax 
bases into use by all of the states. 
Just since 1946 nine states have 
extended their tax levies to 
tobacco products. 

Interstate comparisons Of tax 
collections are always of interest 
even though they must be taken 


1The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale price index was used to meas- 
ure changes from 1941 to 1951 in costs 
of supplies and materials; the Bureau 
of Census reports on state and local 
gevernment payrolls were the obvious 
source for information on salaries and 
wages of public employees. Wholesale 
prices slightly more than doubled, and 
payrolls increased by 142%; an un- 
weighted combination of these two per- 
centages gives 125% as an estimate of 
increases in operational costs of state 
government compared with tax revenue 
increases of 147% from 1941 to 1951. 
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with a grain of salt. One reason 
for the salt is that in state X the 
highways and welfare may be al- 
most entirely a state function, 
whereas in state Y the counties 
and townships may assume these 
responsibilities. In such a case the 
per capita tax collections of state 
X will be higher than for state Y, 
though the citizens in each state 
may bear the same total state- 
local tax load. However, inter- 
state comparisons of state tax col- 
lections on a per capita basis are 
significant, and the recent Census 
preliminary report on state tax 
revenue for 1951 offers such cal- 
culations. 

The following tabulation gives 
the five states with the highest 
per capita tax revenue, and the 
five lowest states: 


1951 Tax 
Collections 
State per Capita 
High— 
Louisiana ____..-..._- $97:66 
Washington __._.___._._.. 95.03 
Caligormia- ..........- Gee 
pS Re ::, GR 
Delaware _.___~- ye 88.43 
Low— 
New Hampshire ___._.. 42.25 
MOE occacscoclee 41.74 
Nebraska _-_--_-- sawade 39.65 
Ae lL... .:...-s eee 
New Jersey ___--_---- 34.74 


Last year Louisiana, Washing- 
ton, California and Delaware also 
were among the five top states, 
and Kentucky, Alabama and New 
Jersey were in the lowest five. 
Whether or not the old saw that 
“you get what you pay for’ is 
applicable when per capita com- 
parisons are made must be left 
for decision to the residents of the 
respective states. As has been 
mentioned such comparisons must 
take into consideration the degree 
of decentralization in govern- 
mental functions. 


Although total tax collections 
for the 48 states increased 12.6% 
according to this preliminary re- 
port—and final figures will not 
show much change — six states 
brought in 20-40% more in 1951 
than the prior year 1950. Arizona 
led the procession with marked 
increases in its net income and 
property taxes, and Massachusetts 
found its taxes on individual in- 
come and on corporations par- 
ticularly profitable. Nebraska was 
the only state collecting a smaller 
tax sum in 1951 than in 1950. As 
far as new levies were concerned, 
Georgia started to tax general 
sales toward the end of its fiscal 
period, and Utah was listed for 
the first time with a tax on’ util- 
ities. 

Local Government Taxes 


State tax collections, however, 
are but one part of total govern- 
mental finance. For instance local 
government tax collections from 
the first of this century to World 
War I exceeded total Federal rev- 
enue by several hundred million 
dollars, and were three to five 
times the tax collections of the 48 
states. Two world wars, the re- 
armament of the last several 
years, and increasing reliance by 
local governments on state aid 
have changed the relative tax 
positions of these three levels of 
government. 


The Federal Government for 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 
had net tax collections (excluding 
Social Security) of $45.1 billion; 
state government was $8.9 billion; 
for local governments a rough es- 
timate of $8.5 billion may be made, 
an estimate is necessary because 
full data are obtained only every 
decennial. Add these sums and the 
total is $62.5 billion. But notice 
the change in rank: local and 
state governments now come 
rather close to bringing in similar 
tax sums; the Federal Govern- 
ment collects two and one-half 
times the local-state total, and in 
1952 the Federal figure may well 
be around $55 billion. 

Such tax sums _ should be 
enough to balance the budgets on 
the various governmental levels, 
and broadly speaking this is the 
case, or was true for the 1951 
fiscal year. The Federal Treasury 
had a budget surplus which prob- 
ably will prove to be about equal 
to the deficits of state and local 
governments when final figures 
are at hand. 

A one year condition of ap- 
proximately balanced budgets is 
not a trend, and when trends are 
observed the outlook for govern- 
mental finances is disturbing. 
Without discussion let me indicate 
two basic movements: 

First, expenditures on each 
level of government will .con- 
tinue to increase because we, the 
people, are demanding more serv- 
ices and help from our govern- 
ments, and at the same time are 
remaining indifferent (except in 
talk) to economies in civil and 
military administration. As public 
expenditure mounts it can be met 
only by increased taxes and debt. 
Debt should not be incurred for 
ordinary outlays, which now in- 
clude rearmament, yet the public 
is allergic to higher and higher 
taxes except, perhaps, in a period 
of obvious emergency. Thus, it is 
a pretty safe bet, that for the 
three levels of government com- 
bined both taxes and debt will in- 
crease during the years ahead, 
and especially so as long as in- 
ternational tension exists. A con- 
comitant will be further inflation. 

Second, there is evidence of 
more and more reliance by local 
governments (counties, townships, 
municipalities) on state govern- 
ments, and by states on the Fed- 
eral. This reliance fer the most 
part takes the form of seeking 
grants-in-aid. In some respects 
the growth in importance of the 
role of tax collector by higher 
governments is desirable — there 
are possibilities of economies and 
uniformity in administration, But 
by tradition and by necessity the 
government which grants money 
also exercises some control over 
the way that money is spent. 

This shift of the seat of tax ad- 
ministration and political power 
in America from the town meet- 
ing to the state capital, and now 
from the state capitals toward 
Washington, D. C., apparently is 
with our consent. After all we 
still have the right to vote in free 
elections, even though we may 
not usually do so. It seems, how- 
ever, that more and more of us 
are becoming tired of the struggle 
to be self-reliant, and are craving 
from government the shelter of 
farm subsidies, of resale price 
maintenance, of a guaranteed fair 


TABLE I 


STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY MAJOR SOURCE: 1951, 1950, 1944, AND 1941 
Tax Collections “% Change ; 
TAX SOURCE ——(Amount in millions) —— from Distri- 
(and number of states using 1951 1950 1944 1941 1950 to bution 
the tax in 1951) ( Prelim.) 1951 1951 


General sales, gross receipts (29)___$2,001 


$1,670 $721 $575 19.8 22.4 





Meter_tatis (46). ....-....-.. + Bere 1,544 685 913 10.7 19.1 
Alccholic beverage sales (48)_.._._._._. 469 420 267 216 11.7 5.2 
Tobacco products (40)._.__........ 430 414 160 106 3.8 4.8 
Motor vehicle, cperator license (48)_ 840 755 394 434 11.3 9.4 
Individual, corporate incomes (31-33) 1,492 1,310 762 422 13.9 16.7 
i as es elit anal 346 307 247 268 12.6 3.9 
eam see ett (67)........._._.-_-- 196 169 112 118 15.9 2.2 
Severance (24) isis snl encima Sed 211 71 53 5.2 2.5 
ef > EAE 1.129 646 501 10.9 13.8 

Total tax collections ._..$8,932 $7,929 $4,065 $3,606 12.6 100.0 


Reference: State Tax Collections in 1951 (similar source for prior years), 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, August 1951. The numbers in parenthesis 
indicate the number of states using this particular tax source in 1951; 31 
States tax individual net incomes, 33 states tax corporate net incomes. 


return on a far value, of a mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours 
for work. Possibly this urge is 
characteristic of a mature econ- 
omy, if such is our condition. 
But if this desire for safety 
rather than risk is becoming deep 
rooted, let us be fully aware of 
the actual costs. Certainly we 
shall have bigger governments. 
Whether or not our governments 
(Federal, state, and local) also 
will be better will depend on our 


willingness as individuals to take 
an active, sustained part in 
politics. 
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The Role of the Unlisted 
Securities Dealer 


By JOHN F. EGAN* 


Vice-President, First California Company, San Francisco 
President, National Security Traders Association 


Though upholding regulation of the security markets, Mr. Egan 
says it alone is not enough to protect investors, and investor 
education is equally important. Describes nature of unlisted 
securities markets and points out influences are constantly at 
work to compel good faith on part of those engaged in them. 
Cites code of ethical conduct of the NSTA, and stresses secur- 
ities dealer’s role in making markets for local securities. Urges 
new educational program by NSTA. 


It is a great privilege to address 
this distinguished group, who are 
devoting their careers to making 
it possible for Americans to invest 
more safely 
and more 
wisely in 
American 
corporations. 
While you 
gentlemen 
usually 
neither ap- 
prove nor dis- 
approve of 
any specifie 
investment, 
“you have set 
an ever higher 
standard of 
conduct in the 
securities bus- 
iness by requiring complete and 
objective information to be pro- 
vided to the investing public. You 
have continued to develop a con- 
stantly higher moral sense based 
upon a more thorough objectivity 
in the sales approach among those 
thousands of people who, like my- 
self, actually sell securities to the 
public. 


Over the years, you have also 
consistently striven to expose and 
drive.from the market place, the 
swindlers who were s) persistently 
fleecing the public out of their 
hard-earned savings by high pres- 
suring t em into unduly svecula- 
tive and phony enterprises, the 
true nature of which they were 
unable to comprehend. 
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Is There Too Much Regulation? 


But as typical Americans who 
cherish their freedoms, many of 
us in the securities business per- 
haps at times may grumble and 
complain about too much regula- 
tion. Much as we would like to 
see less of it and burdensome as 
it may be at times, we must admit 
that it has been, on balance, def- 
initely in the best public interest. 
And furthermore, while we may 
not always admit it. this same 
regulation has probably been to 
our own real self-interest. It is 
almost axiomatic in the securities 
business that the successful sales- 
man must merit the complete con- 
fidence of his prospect and that 
this can best be instilled by a 
careful policy of understatement 
and objectivity in the sales pres- 
entaticn. This is one of the prin- 
cipal virtues that our securities 
regulatory bodies have so consist- 
ently and so wisely encouraged. 

As a typical and timely case in 
point, let’s take a quick look at 
the rapidly growing Mutual Fund 
industry. Two years ago, in spite 
of careful self-regulation within 
the industry, somewhat less than 
low-pressure sales methods began 
to creep up here and there where, 
by loosely worded and over-glow- 
ing sales literature, inexperienced 
investors were turning to mutual 
fund shares as a cure-all, believ- 
ing that they would be assured 
ridiculously high dividends, al- 
most certain profit possibilities 
and even an ability to redeem 
their snares at purchase price or 
better on demand. The SEC, in 
voluntary cooperation with the 





*An address by Mr. Egan before the 
National Association of Securities Ad- 
ministrators, Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 
18, 1951. 


Mutual Fund managements and 
investment dealers generally, took 
prompt steps against permitting 
this situation to spread. As all of 
you know, they prepared a “State- 
ment of Policy” regarding Mutual 
Fund sales literature which seemed 
to many at the time to constitute 
almost a denial of free speech. But 
I think that, troublesome as this 
regulation first seemed, the prin- 
cipal Mutual Fund sponsors and 
dealers will agree that the objec- 
tivity required by these new reg- 
ulations, rather than retarding 
the salability of their shares, has 
actually made them more real- 
istically attractive and has en- 
abled the investor to more intelli- 
gently select the type of fund that 
most satisfactorily suits his in- 
dividual circumstance. 

There is another important and 
popular field of investment which 
still seems in need of better sales 
presentation. I refer to the so- 
called “riskless” investments pay- 
able in a tixed amount of dollars, 
such as government and municipal 
bonds and savings and loan asso- 
ciation certificates. These are 
splendid investments in their 
place, but the “truth in securities” 
code does not apply to them. 
Hence those who invest in these 
media are not advised of the pos- 
sible risk of loss of purchasing 
power of their dollars due to that 
“old devil, inflation.” 

Let us by all means help our 
government solve its fiscal prob- 
lem, but the statement I heard 
recently that “an interest return 
of 2.9% (if held to maturity) con- 
titutes a 33144% “profit,” is in my 
opinion definitely “misleading.” 

To make it short, I sincerely 
believe that regulation of the se- 
curities markets has been necessary 
and has proven beneficial. But let 
us now observe that regulation 
alone is not enough. Education to- 
day is of equal or even greater 
importance. 


The Over-the-Counter Markets 


I would now like to comment 
briefly on the “over-the-counter” 
security markets, the role of the 
unlisted securities dealer and the 
organization and functions of the 
national security traders associa- 
tion. 

There are two markets for the 
buying and selling of securities. 
One is the “listed” market pro- 
vided by stock exchanges. The 
other, and much the larger of the 
two, is the “over-the-counter” 
market which is not housed under 
any one roof or even under sev- 
eral roofs. It is, rather, a combin- 
ation of all of our financial com- 
munities and the individual firms 
in those communities. It is both a 
national and a local market. 

Many securities are traded ex- 
clusively or preponderantly over- 
the-counter. These include 99% of 
the shares of the banks of the 
country,about the same percentage 
of insurance company stocks, all 
equipment trust certificates, most 
real estate bonds, many railroad, 
industrial and public utility sec- 
urities and all bonds of the United 
States Government, its territories 
and instrumentalities. It also em- 
braces all municipal securities— 
issues of states, cities, towns and 
their instrumentalities. Also in- 
cluded in the over-the-counter 
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market are nearly all new issues 
of securities. It is through the 
mechanism of the over-the-count- 
er market that new securities are 
originally distributed to the pub- 
lic. In addition, the facilities of 
this market are employed for the 
distribution of blocks of listed 
securities. A large volume of pro- 
fessional trading of listed securi- 
ties is also done over-the-counter. 
This trading goes on between 
dealers, and between dealers and 
customers such as banks and other 
large institutions. 

Any one trading in this vast and 
important market must be familiar 
with the means and methods for 
transacting business in the market. 
Mistakes and misunderstandings 
can be costly. 


An over-the-counter transaction 
is usually consummated by tele- 
phone or via teletype of telegraph. 
A written confirmation maiied 
immediately may not reach its 
destination until the second or 
possibly the third day following. 
Consequently, good faith in such 
matters is essential. In fact the 
integrity of the spoken word is 
the keystone of over-the-counter 
activities. 


Two influences are constantly 
at work to compel good faith on 
the part of all who engage in that 
market. One is the individual’s 
own reputation for integrity which 
he mist of necessity zealously 
guard if he is to remain in busi- 
ness. The other is the availability 
to members of the NASD code 
of procedure for handling trade 
practice complaints which may 
arise from violations of associa- 
tion rules. 

In most cities those who are 
active in over-the-counter trading 
are known to each other. The in- 
dividual’s reputation becomes an 
open book to everyone engaged in 
the business. Thus, deviations from 
recognized standards of conduct 


are common property within a 
short time. 


The NSTA Code of Ethical 
Conduct 


A code of ethical conduct be- 
tween members in over-the- 
counter trading has developed 
over the years and is recognized 


and observed by everyone of in- 
tegrity in the business. 

Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion to the national economy by 
the thousands of unlisted securi- 
ties dealers is their effectiveness 
in making markets for “local” 
securities. 

Investors like to put their sav- 
ings in their own “backyard.” The 
company by which they are em- 
ployed, the local electric of gas 
company, the bank in which they 
do business, the big corporate em- 
ployer and taxpayer in their com- 
munity, these are the companies 
that people can see working at 
first hand and understand. They 
know their managements in per- 
son or by reputation. It is common 
local gossip as to their labor rela- 
tions, their responsibilities to their 
community and their money mak- 
ing potentials. Making markets in 
the stocks of these local com- 
panies is where the local unlisted 
securities dealer can and does 
render his most constructive pub- 
lic service. 


Work of the NSTA 


So much for the role of the 
unlisted securities business. I now 
wish to talk about the National 
Security Traders Association. This 
association is an organization quite 
unique in the investment business. 
Although it is composed of 30 im- 
portant regional groups, function- 
ing independently, its membership 
comprises 4,000 individuals — not 
investment firms. There are no 
fixed dues. No one is forced to 
join. No one is ever assessed. We 
welcome the individual member- 
ship of owners, partners, or em- 
ployees of large firms and small 
firms, stock exchange member 
firms, or unlisted dealers. Ours is 
the most democratic organization 
that exists in our business. 


For many years it has been the 
sole purpose of the members of 
this association to get together 
both regionally and nationally for 
the purpose of getting personally 
acquainted with each other. We 
all like to know as intimately as 
possible the boys with whom we 
are making trades and doing busi- 
ness each day, usually over the 
wires and throughout the nation. 
We also strive to know the com- 
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missioners and the staffs of the 
SEC and various state regula-— 
tory authorities. 

We feel that on a personal man 
? man ys we can get along 
ine with them, understand 
thinking, and they cies 
ours, by discussing our mutual 
problems at first hand, and get— 
ting their advice and assistance 
personally rather than through 
the intercession of lawyers (al-— 
though we love and use lawyers 
at the proper time. 


We now feel that, worthy as 
our purposes have been, we are 
having forced upon us a matter 
of destiny, an additional and far 
more important service to the 
people of America and to all of 
the members of the Banking and 
Investment Fraternity as well. 


We believe that it is now im- 
perative in the public interest that 
a highly objective and independ- 
ent campaign be immediately 
launched to explain to all seg- 
ments of our population, the 
necessity for thrift and savings 
and prudent investment of these 
savings, not only in i 
bank deposits and government 
bonds, but especially in the cor- 
porate stocks of American in- 
dustries. 


A New Educational Program 


The necessity for such an edu= 
cational program is well expressed 
in a current article in the press 
by a gentleman whom I think you 
all know—Hon. James J. Caffrey, 
former Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Says 
Mr. Caffrey, (I quote in part): - 
“Sound capital formation is one 
of the principal foundations of 
the American business s y stem. 
There must be a reasonably bal- 
anced equation of debt against a 
sound backlog of so-called ‘risk’ 
or equity investment. ... Sa 
of individuals invested in cash, 
savings and other bank deposits, 
savings and loan associations, pri- 
vate life insurance (excluding so- 
cial security, etc.) and U. S. Gov- 
ernment, municipal and corporate 
bonds, for the 15 months ended 
March 31, 1951, increased by ap- 
proximately 12.6 billions of dol- 
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Our Number | Growth Industry 


By J. ALBERT WOODS* 
President, Commercial Solvents Corporation 


Executive of leading chemical concern reveals recent rapid 
expansion of chemical industry in U. S. and its contributions 


to global health and welfare as 
pursuits and in food preservation, 


well as its use in agricultural 
clothing and timber supplies. 


Lauds research activities of chemical industry under free enter- 
prise, but warns of danger to nation from governmental extrav- 
agance and bureaucratic confusion. 


Those of us so engaged, take jus- 
tifiable pride in the achievements 
of the chemical industry. Invest- 
ment bankers call it a “growth 
industry” and 
no one has yet 
challenged its 
right to bear 
that title. 

For 30 years 
my  associa- 
tion with var- | 
ious parts of 
this industry 
has been a 
thrilling and 
satisfying ex- 

rience. Per- 

my view- 
point is prej- 
udiced, but I 
know of no 
other business where enthusiasm, 
devotion and excitement all play 
such roles in the daily lives of 
those who are a part of it. 

From the turn of the century 
until 1914 the industry just about 
kept pace with our general econ- 
omy. We took our first real spurt 
between 1914 and 1929. It is more 


*An address by Mr. Woods at 18th 
Annual Meeting of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, Spring Lake, 
N. J., Sept. 6, 1951. 
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For the financial, commercial 
and technical aspects of the 


CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


ask the specialists in the 
industry . . . consult ARIES & 
ASSOCIATES. 


The Aries organization has served 
chemical and process manufacturers, 
underwriters and investors in: 

® Merger and Consolidation Studies. 


® Demand, Price, and Profit Fore- 
casts. 


® New Product Analyses. 

® Investment and Profit Estimates. 

® Industrial Development Planning. 

® Techno-Economic Studies for Pro- 
spectus Use. 

® Portfolio Analyses for Chemical 
Stocks. 

® Techno-Economic Audits of Com- 
panies. 

® Selection of Projects for Invest- 


ment and Company Expansion. 


Let the Aries experience in chemical 
processes and the chemical indus- 
tries aid you. We furnish complete 
“know-how” for new, proven proc- 
esses ranging from fine organics to 
tonnage chemicals to investors and 
companies. Our integrated service 
requires no additional research on 
your part. 


Without obligation, write for our 
newsletter Chemonomics. 


R.S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
& 
ECONOMISTS 
* 
SPECIALISTS IN 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


408 Madison Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 








than passing signifance that, fol- 
lowing the great depression, the 
chemicals as a group had recov- 
ered all their losses by 1935, 
whereas manufacturing produc- 
tion generally took another two 
years until 1937 to equal the pre- 
depression level. 

From 1939 to 1943, manufactur- 
ing production rose 136%; chem- 
ical output increased 243%. “Fi- 
nancial World” magazine is my 
authority for saying that in 1950, 
the output of industrial chemicals 
was 13% above the wartime peak 
while manufacturing output was 
still 19% below it. While it is true 
that great expansion has taken 
place during wars, it is a libel to 
say that chemical producers are 
“capitalist warmongers” because 
it is a provable fact that, with the 
possible exception of .nilitary ex- 
plosives, the industry’s products 
are just as essential in peace as 
in war. 

There is a constant effort to 
produce new products, to find 
new uses for old products — to 
develop new processes, new raw 
material sources, better quality, 
lower prices — all of which con- 
tribute to greater markets and 
wider uses. 


A $4 Billion Expansion Plan 


Dwight Moody, Chemical Ed- 
itor of the New York “Journal 
of Commerce,” pointed out in a 
very recent article that the chem- 
icals industry is now committed 
to a further $4 billion expansion 
plan this year which, topping 
steel’s expansion plans by $800 
million, is the greatest of its type 
ever seen n this country. It com- 
pares with roughly $5 billion in- 
vested by the industry in new 
plants and facilities in the five 
years following the war — a pe- 
riod which saw its total assets 
shoot up 60%. 

While it takes teamwork on 
the part of all in every great en- 
terprise and industry, and while 
sales and production engineers 
and purchasing departments have 
made notable contributions to our 
progress — it is my opinion that 
the keystone in the arch of the 
chemical industry is research. 

It is research that has made 
possible the rapid progress that 
has been made in the field of 
pesticides. 

Never before in the history of 
agricultural technology have pes- 
ticides played such an important 
role as they have in the last five 
years. The phenomenal develop- 
ment of revolutionary new pes- 
ticides has accounted for the rapid 
advances associated with the in- 
dustry. 


Growth will continue because 
ample supplies of food, forage and 
fiber cannot be produced without 
them. Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan recently emphasized this 


point by saying ... “Adequate 
machinery, fertilizers, and pes- 
ticides — the farmer’s tools of 


preduction — must be kept avail- 
able.” 


It might be well, therefore, to 
highlight, even to this educated 
audience, a few of the valuable 
and significant contributions be- 
ing made by your industry — and 
mine — to the economic improve- 
ment and well being of the world. 


(1) Pesticides and global health 
—The development of DDT and 
other new insecticides for con- 
trolling disease-carrying insects 
is recognized as one of the most 
important advances in medical 
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history. The control of malaria, 
typhus, encephalitis, dengue fever, 
yellow fever, filariasis, and other 
diseases has improved the health 
of man and increased his life ex- 
pectancy throughout the world. 

Few people realize that malaria, 
the most important disease of man 
in the world, can be effectively 
and economically controlled 
merely by spraying insecticides 
within homes. According to the 
Expert Committee on Malaria, 
World Health Organization, “... 
territories whose total population 
reaches about 350 million are 
numbered among those where 
malaria is being mastered; and in 
a large part of these regions, the 
disease has already ceased to be 
a public health problem” 
“there are almost 50 million in- 
habitants of different parts of the 
world, particularly in rural areas, 
who have been shielded agains 
the scourge of malaria... ” 
through the use of insecticides. 
Almost complete elimination of 
malaria from the United States 
was hastened by the spraying of 
800,000 homes last year by the 
U. S. Public Health Service and 
the State Health Departments. 

One of the greatest public 
health accomplishments yet 
achieved with insecticides was the 
outstanding control of major epi- 
demics cf louse-borne typhus dur- 
ing World War II. Authorities 
agree that the use of DDT stopped 
the typhus epidemic in Naples, 
Italy and subsequent outbreaks 
elsewhere in the world—saving 
thousands of lives. 

Today, in Korea, as well as in 
Japan, the use of pesticides in pro- 
tecting our troops from insect an- 
noyance and disease is a routine 


measure for increasing combat 
effectiveness. 
(2) Pesticides and timber — 


Lumber is by far the major con- 
struction material. The depletion 
of our forest reserves, a vital fac- 
tor in the prevention of floods 
and soil erosion, used to be more 
than a threat. However, today, 
millions of acres of valuable for- 
ests are saved annually from de- 
struction by insect pests through 
aerial application of insecticides. 
The development of highly effec- 
tive and cheap protectants has 
for the first time provided a tool 
with which to reduce tremendous 
losses from injurious forest in- 
sects in inaccessible areas. Here- 
tofore, losses due to insect epi- 
demics were accepted because no 
methods were known for directly 
combating forest pests. 

In addition to protecting vital 
timber stands, millions of board 
feet of stored pulp wood, green 
logs, and lumber are rendered 
immune to insect attack by the 
use of insecticides. Protection 
does not halt there. Chemical pre- 
servatives are applied to struc- 
tural timber to protect it from de- 
terioration from termites and de- 
cay, saving countless sums in ren- 
ovation and rehabilitation. 


(3) Pesticides and clothing — 
The value of using new pesticides 
for cotton insect control has been 
clearly demonstrated in combat- 
ing the boll weevil. The impor- 
tance of using them is illustrated 
by data obtained from the 
U.S.D.A.; in two community- 
wide experiments conducted in 
central Texas, fields which were 
sprayed or dusted produced a 
yield of 415 pounds per acre com- 
pared with 178 pounds from the 
untreated fields. The net profit 
was about $54 per acre. A similar 
large-scale test carried out in 1950 
gave an average gain of $74.84 
per acre. It is obvious what this 
type of control would have meant 
if applied to the entire heavily 
infested cotton area. In 1950 it is 
estimated that 3,900,000 bales and 
1,600,000 tons of cottonseed were 
lost with a gross dollar damage 
of more than $900,000,000. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that 
the 1951 crop will be one of the 
largest if not the largest in our 
history. 

This high yield will be due in 


no small measure to the use of 
pesticides. For example, cotton 
growers are now treating crops 
even if no evidence of infestation 
is in sight, as compared to the old 
technique of application only after 
a 20% infestation has been noted. 
The importance of pesticides as 
insurance can also be illustrated 
in another way — the farmer has 
a large investment in land, equip- 
ment, fertilizers, and seed, and 
for a few cents is able to insure 
his investment with the proper 
use of pesticides. In many in- 
stances banks and other leading 
agencies specify pesticide treat- 
ment for crops on which money 
is loaned. 

Approximately four years ago 


. one-third of all cattle hides pro- 


duced in the United States were 
damaged by grubs which meant 
an average loss of approximately 
20 million annually in this coun- 
try alone. With the use of modern 
control measures this loss has 
been greatly reduced. Dipping of 
sheep stimulates animal growth 
giving higher yields of better 
quality wool. 

Although damage to wool and 
wool products by insects has been 
estimated to be about one-quar- 
ter billion dollars per year, it is 
difficult to obtain reliable infor- 
mation. Needless to say, millions 
of dollars worth of clothing are 
saved thru the use of insecticides 
to control moths, carpet beetles, 
and other destructive pests. 

Pesticides are an important 
factor in protecting animals as 
well as plants which supply the 
fibers for our clothes and again 
protecting them from other pests 
after they have been produced 
as finished goods. 


(4) Pesticides and food—Every- 
one recognizes that the use of 
toxic materials for pest control 
may be hazardous and that steps 
must be taken to safeguard work- 
ers in manufacturing plants, users 
of pesticides, and consumers of 
food products. 

The present ballyhoo and hull- 
abaloo, however, has placed all 
the emphasis on hazards of use 
rather than the great benefits de- 
rived from their proper use. 
Moreover, pesticides are chemical 
protectants rather than chemical 
additives. As protectants and used 
during production or storage, pes- 
ticides are certainly not in the 
same category as chemical addi- 
tives which may be used in pro- 
cessing or preservation of food. 

Legislation alone cannot re- 
place actual policing of the food 
supply to insure quality and pur- 
ity. An expanded research pro- 
gram on the toxicology of new 
pesticides and methods of their 
analysis is recognized as neces- 
sary and desirable. Greater effort 
to educate the user on the proper 
application of pesticides must be 
pursued. 

It is only fair that the public 
be given all the facts and not 
just statements prefaced by the 
word “may” which arouses the 
fear of the American public 
against the methods of use and 
application of pesticides in the 
protection and storage of our 
food. 

Fruit and vegetable pests must 
be controlled by chemical pro- 
tectants or the grower will go 
out of business and the consumer 
would suffer. Of the large quan- 
tities of pesticides used, only 
small amounts come in direct 
contact with the edible portion, 
i. e. potatoes, peas, beets and corn. 
On foods where insecticides are 
directly applied, the timing of 
treatment is such that only mini- 
mum residues remain at harvest 
which in most cases are removed 
after further processing. It should 
be pointed out that with one of 
the most widely used insecticides 
DDT, not one case cf human death 
has been proved as due to ex- 
posure or from residues on foods. 

In 1949, the vaiue of crops 
saved from grasshoppers alone by 
insecticide control was placed at 
$72 million — a saving of $55 for 


each control dollar. spent. Hun- 
dreds of other remarkable savings 
might be cited. 

In 1950, over a million acres of 
small grain in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Kansas became heavily in- 
fested with greenbugs. Up to that 
time there had been no known 
practical control for this serious 
pest. A new insecticide was suc- 
cessfully applied and saved many 
millions of bushels of needed 
small grains. 

In this country, the many plant 
diseases that attaek fruit, vege- 
table, cereal, and forage crops 
are estimated to cause losses 
amounting to $2 billion each year. 
Many fruit and vegetable crops 
require the addition of fungicide 
dusts or sprays to prevent losses 
attributable to fungus or bacter- 
ial diseases. For example, in con- 
trolling late blight on potatoes 
and tomatoes, treatment is made 
to guarantee a marketable crop. 
Thus, routine application as a 
preventive must be made, regard- 
less of whether the disease may 
be less prevalent than usual. 

Plant growth regulators are re- 
ceiving greater acceptance be- 
cause of their value in controlling 
growth rates in the production of 
many fruits. This has resulted in 
the production of top quality 
products. Other uses of plant 
growth regulators are for improv- 
ing storage qualities of both fruits 
and vegetables. 

Many kinds of foodstuffs, in- 
cluding grain, cereals, flour, dried 
fruits, cured meats, and cheeses, 
are highly susceptible to infesta- 
tion by insects and heavy losses 
are likely to occur unless ade- 
quate protection is given them. 
The infestation may start in the 
field during the growing period, 
in processing plants, during ship- 
ment or in storage. 

High and low temperatures and 
sanitary measures in processing 
plants and storage are helpful in 
combating infestation but often 
do not eliminate or prevent it. 
Because of this inadequacy, fumi- 
gation has long been depended 
upon to protect thousands of tons 
of diversified foodstuffs annually. 
Fumigation is also used to a lim- 
ited extent to rid fresh fruits and 
vegetables of insect pests not yet 
widely distributed, thus prevent- 
ing or retarding their spread. 


In recent years outstanding re- 
sults have been obtained in con- 
trolling weeds and undesirable 
woody shrubs and trees. This 
has made practicable the tremen- 
dous increase in grazing lands for 
greater production of livestock. 
Chemical control of weeds may 
be achieved at much lower costs 
than by cultivation and in wheat, 
rice, and many other field crops 
it is the only practicable method 
of weed repression. These devel- 
opments have greatly reduced the 
amount of farm labor required at 
a time when manpower is an im- 
portant factor. 

Without going any further it 
can be concluded that billions of 
dollars and millions of tons of 
food and feed are saved each 
year through the proper use of 
pesticides. But, we must not over- 
look the fact that losses by var- 
ious insect pests in the United 
States are still estimated to be 
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Of candles and chemistry... 


Less than 200 years ago, in a gloomy laboratory 
in England, Joseph Priestley , the ‘father of mod- 
ern chemistry ,”’ discovered oxygen with the aid of 
a sealed glass and a candle. 


Today—in the age of atomic energy—chemistry 
has come a long way. But America’s greatest 
progress began little more than a generation ago. 


During World War I, it became painfully obvi- 
ous that we had been too long dependent on 
Europe for dyes, pharmaceuticals, intermediates 
—and indeed, even for many basic chemicals. 


Clearly, America needed to become more 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY (1733-1804). 


self-searfficiént in the whole field of chemistry. 


It was with this in mind that Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation was formed, in 1920, through 
the consolidation of these five companies: 


The Barrett Company 

General Chemical Company 

National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
Semet-Solvay Company 

The Solvay Process Company 


By integrating the production of these companies, 
Allied has helped America become self-sufficient 
in the chemicals needed for virtually every basic 
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ATOMIC EXPLOSION AT BIKINI. 


industry in America: 


Since 1920, Allied has built a world-wide repu- 
tation for quality products, and contributed im- 
portantly to the advance of American chemistry 
through research and improved manufacturing 
techniques. 


In today’s atomic age, Allied’s integrated pro- 
duction will stand America in better stead than 
ever—by providing a dependable source of supply 
for basic chemicals to meet constantly growing 
civilian needs ... and for the successful defense of 
our American way of life. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


THE BARRETT 
DIVISION 





Chemicals, Coal-tar Prod- 
ucts, Building and Paving 
Materials, Resins, Plasti- 
eizers, Fertilizer Materials. 





61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


GENERAL 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 





Acids, Alums,SodiumCom- 
pounds, Insecticides, Fine 
and Reagent Chemicals. 





NATIONAL ANILINE 
DIVISION 





Dyestuffs, Food Colors, 
Intermediates, Pharma- 
ceuticals, Textile Dyeing 
Assistants, Synthetic De- 
tergents. 





SEMET-SOLVAY 
DIVISION 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISION 





Coke and By-Products, 
Coal, WilputteCoke-ovens. 
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Customs Simp‘ ification Bill Would 
Upset OrganicChemical Industry 


By 8S. C. 


MOODY 


President, Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association of the United States 
Vice-President, American Cyanamid Company 


Mr. Moody contends Customs 


Simplification Bill, now before 


House Ways and Means Committee, by changing fundamen- 
tally basis of values for assessing duties, would strike vital 
blow to U. S. organic chemical industry. Says if “American 
Selling Price” Method of assessing import duties is eliminated, 
dye industry particularly will suffer serious damage. Stresses 
value of organic chemical industry in national defense. 


During the past several years 
there have been a number of bills 
introduced into Congress, and cer- 
tain actions taken by the State 


; 





S. C. Moody 


Department under the Trade 
Agreements Act that are extreme- 
ly upsetting to the organic chem- 
ical industry, and which in our 
opinion will have very far-reach- 
ing effects. There is before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House at present the bill known 
as the “Customs Simplification 
Act of 1951,” which, if passed in 
its present form, and without the 
amendments we have advocated, 
would be a tragic mistake and 
would affect a great many Amer- 
ican manufacturers and particu- 
larly a very large number of the 
smaller producers. 


The organic chemical industry 
is difficult for the layman to un- 
derstand and appreciate because 
it involves so many products and 
covers so many fields of applica- 
tion. Not only does the industry 
Produce dyes, but also it manu- 
factures pigments, chemicals for 
plastics, resins, perfumes, flavors, 
pharmaceuticals for the human 
and veterinarian fields, com- 
pounds used in all rubber manu- 
+ facture, synthetic fibers, and many 

other fields that are almost too 
mumerous to mention. 


The bill before the Committee 
proposes a fundamental change in 
the basis of value for assessing 
duties and, as stated before, would 
strike a vital blow at. this great 
defense industry. 

To understand our point of view 
properly, it is necessary to review 
the highlights of the history of the 
organic chemical industry, with 
particular emphasis on dyes and 
the products, called “intermedi- 

, ates,” from which they are made. 
The first synthetic dyestuff was 
discovered by the British chemist, 
William Henry Perkin, as far back 
as 1856, but the actual commercial 
development of the industry was 

en by Germany, and for 
mearly 60 years they succeeded, 
by one means or another, in keep- 
ing the “know-how” and produc- 
tion of these products almost ex- 
clusively to themselves. The re- 


sult of this was that, at the out- 


break of World War I in 1914, 
neither the United States nor 
Great Britain nor France had an 
organic chemical industry worthy 
of the name. It is really striking 
how closely the history of the 
British chemical industry parallels 
that of our own. The Association 
of British Chemical Manufactur- 
ers published a very excellent re- 
port in 1949, from which the fol- 
lowing is a quotation: 

“In 1914 this country was largely 
dependent upon Germany for sup- 
plies of many essential products, 
particularly dyestuffs, drugs, and 
other fine chemicals. The chemical 
industry of Germany, on the other 
hand, was in 1914 both compre- 
hensive and well organized. It was 
already producing a wide range of 
synthetic organic chemicals, and 
had in fact attained such a lead 
over other nations that Germany 
had almost a world monopoly. 
Thus, whereas Germany produced 
83% of the world’s dyestuffs, 
Great Britain produced only 3%, 
and these mainly of the simpler 
types. 

“The outbreak of World War I, 
therefore, found Britain in a se- 
rious posftion from the chemical 
point of view. Drastic steps had 
to be taken to repair these grave 
deficiencies. By the end of the 
war the vital importance to the 
national economy, both in war and 
peace, of a strong organic chemi- 
cal industry, was fully recognized 
by the government, and legislative 
steps were taken in the years 1920 
and 1921 to assist its future de- 
velopment.” 

These protective measures are 
still in effect, despite British crit- 
icism in recent years of our own 
measures. Why do the British par- 
ticularly feel so strongly about the 
preservation and expansion of this 
chemical industry? To quote again 
from this same report: 

“It should be stressed that in 
the dyestuffs industry more than 
in any other, research is an essen- 
tial of the normal pattern. This 
type of research has inevitably led 
to the discovery of products useful 


outside the field of dyestuffs 
manufacture . the section of 
the industry making dyestuffs 


also manufactures an extensive 
range of other materials, including 
rubber chemicals, polymers, syn- 
thetic resins, and finishing agents. 
It also manufactures substances 
required for human and. animal 
medicines and pest control.” 

For example, Sulfanilamide, first 
of the “wonder drugs,” was syn- 
thesized about 1895 in France 
during research on intermediates 
for making dyes. Its therapeutic 
value was not discovered until 
about 1935. 

The United States found itself 
in almost exactly the same situa- 
tion at the outbreak of World 
War I. We were producing less 
than 10% of our dyestuff needs by 
weight, and only 5% by value, 
and furthermore, the small num- 
ber of United States manufac- 
turers were wholly dependent 
upon Germany for the interme- 
diates from which dyes are made. 

As early as 1916, President Wil- 
son realized how handicapped both 
Great Britain and ourselves had 
been because of this lack of or- 
ganic chemicals, and urged that 
Congress take steps to insure the 
development of a strong and self- 
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Secrets of Life Processes to be 
Probed by Future Chemists 


Dr. N. Howell Furman, President of the American Chemical 
Society, at its Jubilee Meeting, pred cts this field of research 
will absorb much of chemists’ work in next 25 years. 


sufficient industry. Action was 
finally taken through the Tariff 
Acts of 1922 and later of 19.0, to 
encourage the industry’s rapid ex- 
pansion. You know, of course, the 
part that the organic chemieal in- 
dustry played during World War II. 
The situation was completely re- 
versed from that of 1914. Now we 
had many plants  seattered 
through almost the entire coun- 
try, with thousands of trained 
chemists, chemical engineers, and 
more particularly, highly-skilled 
operators, foremen, and the ad- 
ministrators who were quickly 
able to gear their production to 
the manufacture of chemicals that 
were vital to the war effort. 


Without this tremendous reser- 
voir of talent and trained person- 
nel, how could we have built 
plants so quickly for synthetic 
rubber, aviation gasoline, explo- 
sives, sulfa drugs, anti-biotics, vi- 
tamins, insecticides, and above all, 
atomic energy, to mention only a 
few of the chemical developments. 


If the “American Selling Price” 
method of assessing import duties 
is eliminated, the dye industry 
particularly will suffer serious 
and perhaps irreparable damage. 
If it does; this will affect other 
branches of the industry that sup- 
ply not only intermediates, but 
other chemicals — acids, alkalies, 
solvents, etc. — to the 45 dye man- 
ufacturers in this country. If, as 
we predict, the industry does suf- 
fer, the very first effect will be to 
discourage research and develop- 
ment. Make no mistake in not 
believing that Research and De- 
velopment Staffs will be cut. They 
will. It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to picture how rapidly 
this, perhaps the most important 
of all of the assets of- the industry, 
will disintegrate and disappear. 
We know from past experience 
that if the basis of valuation of 
imports is changed from “Ameri- 
can Selling Price,” which is the 
actual selling price in the markets 
of the country where lively and 
keen competition exist —if this 
basis be changed -to export value, 
or foreign value, or some other 
basis which leaves it entirely in 
the hands of the foreign producer, 
to manipulate as he finds necessary 
—a large segment of our domestic 
market will be thrown open to the 
importer. For all practical pur- 
poses, there is only one major pro- 
ducer of dytstuffs in England, one 
in France, one in Italy, three in 
Switzerland, and according to re- 
cent reports, five in Western Ger- 
many, all of which have expand- 
ed their capacity tremendously 
since the end of World War II. 
Japan has a large organic chemi- 
cal industry, and in recent years, 
Belgium, Holland, and Sweden 
have encouraged the formation of 
large chemical industries. Forty 
percent of Germany’s prewar ca- 
pacity in East Germany is now 
behind the Iron Curtain, and this 
together with the Czechoslovakian, 
Polish, and Russian producers, 
constitutes a tremendously for- 
midable threat. 


All of these producers are car- 
tel-minded, and have operated 
their businesses under cartel ar- 
rangements for decades. There is 
no question but that every effort 
will be made by foreign producers 
to obtain footholds in our home 
markets. Recent concessions made 
at Torquay were only the open- 
ing guns in this campaign. At this 
conference concessions of nearly 
50% were made on organic inter- 
mediates running into the thou- 
sands. The results will not be ap- 
parent immediately because of the 
upset conditions of rearmament, 
but in years to come, the impact 
will be terrific. 

It is most significant that in the 
interest of national defense, every 
other major producing country 
controls imports of organic chem- 
ical compounds rigidly. These 
controls are effected either by 
means of licensing systems, ex- 
change controls, or both. Surely 
with world conditions as upset as 
they are today, this is no time for 


our government to risk our own 
security. 


Speaking on “Chemistry and 
the Future” before several thou- 
sand chemists and chemical engi- 
neers from more than 40 countries 
a general as- 
sembly of the 
American 
Chemical So- 
ciety at the 
Manhattan 
Center in New 
York City on 
Sept. 3, Dr. 
N. Howell 
Furman, 
Chairman 
of the De- 
partment of 
Chemistry in 
Princeton 
University, 
and President 
of the Society, stated that,“It is 
probable that in the next quarter 
century more chemists will be 
busy with a study of the chemistry 
of life processes in plants and ani- 
mals than with any other general 
area of research. 

“We can look forward with as- 
surance toward the conquering 
and alleviation of many of our 
remaining physical ills when the 
chemistry is more fully under- 
stood,” Dr. Furman added. 

There is reasonable hope, more- 
over, according to the distin- 
guished chemist, that an important 
part of animal food requirements 
may be synthesized in “rather 
compact photosynthetic factories.” 
He cited the rapid recent strides 
made with atomic tracer methods 
in research on photosynthesis, the 
mysterious process by which 
plants use sunlight to convert car- 
bon dioxide, and water into the 
carbohydrates of plant tissue. 

In considering the possible ac- 
complishments of coming years, 
Dr. Furman said, it is essential to 
realize that “a future along lines 
that we like to contemplate is de- 
pendent on the preservation of 
our essential freedoms and our 
way of life.” President Truman’s 
special message to the Diamond 
Jubilee Meeting which stressed 
this point was cited by Dr. Fur- 
man, who declared: 

“As much of our productive ef- 
fort as is needed will certainly be 
devoted to this end in the years 
ahead.” 


We have no choice, Dr. Furman 
continued, but to “maintain our 
military preparedness in the 
atomic energy field until present 
political and ideological conflicts 
are resolved or sufficiently eased.” 

The major emphasis now being 
placed upon the power output of 
nuclear reactions is encouraging, 
and “substantial power from this 
source for normal uses should 
come in this century,’ probably 
before the Society’s centennial in 
1976, was the prediction of Dr. 
Furman, and he added: 


“We may expect the uses of fis- 
sion products to multiply in the 
solution of problems of chemical 
mechanism and in the more com- 
plete understanding of all surface 
phenomena. 


“We may predict wider use of 
rare metals and alloys, new uses 
of minerals and inorganic com- 
pounds, and apparently limitless 
work to be done in the prepara- 
tion of organic compounds and 
mixtures. From such efforts will 
continue to come new ‘wonder 
drugs,’ fibers, plastics, coatings, 
and a host of products that will 
be useful to agriculture, industry 
and human health.” 

An important future problem, 
Dr. Furman stated in the course 
of his remarks is that of giving 
free play to the scientific search 





Dr. N. H. Furman 


for truth without a multitude of 
constiaints in the form of reports 
and contractual details. 

It is also imovortant to train 
young chemists to cope with prob- 
lerrs that cut across broad areas, 
the speaker continued, noting that 
1: dividuals devoted to broad areas 
of science used to flourish in the 
laboratories of universities, vari- 
ous research foundations and lab- 
oratories supported by private 
reans. - 

“We need to foster ways in 
which gifted individuals can re- 
capture the broad perspective that 
some of our early chemists had 
and their freedom of research pur- 
suits,” he declared. 

The whole probfem of future 
research is in great measure tied 
in with the young university sci- 
entist, who now finds his salary 
at “the minimum tolerable level” 
and his time divided between 
teaching, research and committee 
work, Dr. Furman said. Since the 
young scientist’s promotion seems 
to depend upon volume and qual- 
ity of his published work, “long- 
range research cannot be under- 
taken unless he sees ways to chop- 
up the publication into small bits.” 
Some progressive industrial lead- 
ers have seen the dangers involved 
in this system, and have come to 
the rescue with fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, Dr. Furman pointed 
out, and government contract re- 
search also has been helpful, but 
“a stable and free long-run plan 
for support of research in univer- 
sities still needs to be worked 
out.” 

It is heartening, Dr. Furman 
said, to know that many young 
scientists of excellent qualifica- 
tions are still willing and eager to 
embark on careers of university 
teaching despite the problems en- 
tailed. 

“As we turn toward the century 
mark of our society’s organization 
and toward the nation’s bicenten- 
nial, we are clearly in the critical 
years—the years of decision as to 
our essential freedom and our way 
of life,’ Dr. Furman declared. 
“Whether future historians will 
call this the chemical century, the 
scientific century, or the catastro- 
phic century will depend in no 
small measure on the beliefs, the 
powers and the activities of the 
groups that are here represented. 
Let us resolve to use our skills 
and talents, together with what- 
ever persuasive powers we may 
possess, toward every construc- 
tive action for the future benefit 
of mankind.” 


Campbell Director of 
Can. Bk. of Commerce 


TORONTO, Ont., Canada—Hon. 
G. Peter Campbell, K.C., L.L.D., 
was elected a director of The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, it 
has been announced. Senator 


campbell has been a member of 
the Canadian Senate for Ontario 
since 1943 and is senior member 
of the law firm of Arnoldi, Parry 
& Campbell of Toronto. He is 
President of the Federal Com- 
merce and Navigation Co. Ltd. and 
is a director of a number of other 
companies including The Con- 
federation Life Association, Crown 
Trust Co., Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Ltd., Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 
Stone and Webster Canada Ltd., 
Toronto Elevators Ltd. and Ca- 
nadair Ltd. (Canadian subsidiary 
of Electric Boat Co.). 
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Forecasts Vitamin 
Cures for Mental Ills 


Texas University chemist iells of 

possibility of treating numerous 

obscure diseases by studying 

specially genetically controlled 
needs of patients. 


Hope for the treatment of men- 
tal aisease through the diet was 
held out by Dr. Roger J. Williams, 
of the University of Texas De- 
partment of 
Chemistry, in 
a talk before 
a session of 
the American 
Chemical So- 
ciety’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee 
meeting in 
New York 
City on Sept.4, 
Dr. Williams 
said that “che 
possibility of 
treating nu- 
merous ob- 
scure diseases 
by giving at- 
tention to special genetically con- 
trolled needs is real and may re- 
sult in at least a minor revolution 
in the field of medicine.” 


“Because meniai powers,” he 
added, “are in some cases demon- 
strably correlated with individual 
metabolic patterns, the study of 
the latter offers a bridge between 
biochemistry and psychology and 
an open-deor to a’ better under- 
standing of mental disease and to 
a probability that nutritional 
treatment based on _ individual 
needs may be developed.” 


As evidence of at least one ail- 
ment that could be traced to diet, 
Dr. Williams cited alcoholism, 
which he said “definitely has 
roots” in the characteristic pattern 
of an individual’s use of food and 
“has been treated successfully by 
nutritional means.” 

Dr. Williams also predicted that 
“a whole new pharmacology will 
ultimateiy have to be ceveloped, 
based on a recognition of individ- 
ual metabolic patterns (use of 
food). The difference in effect of 
a particular drug among various 
individuals is dependent on the 
individual pattern, he said, and 
such “individual responses can 
make the difference between life 
and death.” 

“The more useful drugs,” he 
noted in this connection, “are 
those which have a relatively uni- 
form action; large numbers of 
chemicals, however, never have 
been used because they cannot be 
relied upon to produce predictable 
results. Even the most uniformly 
acting drugs, moreover, depart 
significantly from the ‘norm’ when 
aplied to a substantial number of 
cases.” 

The efficient use of drugs, he 
indicated, would require prelimi- 
nary study of individual dietary 
need. 

Dr. Williams based his conclu- 
sions on “the fact that each human 
individual possesses a distinctive 
metabolic pattern which is inti- 
mately related to his health and 
other problems.” 

The existence of these patterns, 
he said, “is a reflection of the ex- 
istence of different enzymatic pat- 
terns.” 

The enzymes to which Dr. Wil- 
liams referred are chemicals which 
are found throughout the body 
that carry on the life functions 
without being destroyed or 
changed too greatly in the process. 
Some enzymes, for example, are 
secreted and digest food in the 
stomach. Others in other organs 
can combine basic chemicals in 
such a way as to form living mat- 
ter. 

It is believed that animals in- 
herit their enzymatic pattern from 
their parents, he noted, and the 
pattern of the offspring may be a 
mixture of that of the parents. 
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But the existence of different 
enzymatic patterns for different 
individuals, he said, is caused not 
by the “absence and presence of 
aifferent enzymes—these are pre- 
sumably substantially the same in 
all individuals—but by the varia- 
tion of relative efficiencies of the 
different enzyme systems.” 

“These differences in enzymatic 
patterns,” he concluded, “in turn 
must make for difference in the 
need for the various raw materi- 


als required for synthesis (body 
building). The list of nutrients 
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required by a series of human in- 
dividuals may be identical, yet the 
pattern of needs may be different 
from individual to individual.” 


All this adds up to the fact that 
diet influences ment2] and other 
diseases through metabolic pat- 
terns. 


N. K. Ranson: Opens 


Norman K. Ransom is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices.at 55 Liberty Street. 


a ne ee te ee 


Malvern Hill Co. to 
Be Formed in N. Y. 6. 


Malvern Hill & Co., Inc., will 
be formed shortly witn offices at 
115 Broadway, New York City, io 
act as underwriters and distribu- 
tors of municipal bonds. Of’ icers 
will be Malvern Hill, President; 
William M. Baer, Vice-President, 
and D. M. Brackett, Secretary. Mr. 
Hil] is Vice-President of Strana- 
han, Harris & Co., Ine. 
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A. B. Wheeler Assoc. 


LOUDONVILLE, N. Y—A. B. 
Wheeler & Associates has been 
formed with offices at Colonial 
Green. Archibald B. Wheeler, for- 
merly with Raymond D. Palmer 
& Associates, is proprietor. 


Yannopoulos Opens 


Dino Yanropoulos is engaging 
in the securities business from 
offices at 10 East 85th Street, New 
York City. 
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better liv ing for all of us. 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 





Chemistry makes tt yours! 


A whole new world of better products is being created to serve you! 


The great progress made in American chemistry has been 

in the past 30 years .. . within the lifetime of most of us. 
Versatile plastics—health-giving wonder drugs—fine man- 

. they’re only a few of the modern chemical 


achievements which have opened up a whole new world of 


Vision—75 Years Ago 
Though the greatest advances have been made within 
three decades, the foundation for this progress was laid by 
the pioneering American chemists who 75 years ago had 
the vision to form the American Chemical Society. Their 
society has grown from a handful of members to well over 
60,000—the world’s largest professional scientific organiza- 


tion. The people of Union Carbide are glad to pay tribute 


NATIONAL Carbons -+ 


LINDE Oxygen PyROFAX Gas 
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to the American Chemical Society on its Diamond Jubilee, 


and on the occasion of the World Chemical Conclave. 


Union Carbide Grows With Science 
Chemistry and the related fields of physics and metal- 
lurgy have long been major interests of Union Carbide. The 
application of these sciences to producing new and better 


materials has been the backbone of UCC’s growth. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. Write for 
the 1951 edition of the booklet “Prodacts and Processes” which tells how 
science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, GASES, and 
PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. 4sk for free booklet L. 


Unrton CARBIDE | 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


UCL 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, €'. micals, Gases, and Plastics include 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ~*+ 


i Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 
E: iCTROMET Alloys and Metals « 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Everything in High Gear! 


When It Ends? 


By COL. HERBERT G. KING 
Member, New York Stock Exchange 


Coleone! King, report ng on nationwide trip, finds economy in 
high gear, with the country enjoying a grand spree, but con- 
cludes we all know it will end, but when? 


All through the trip that I have 
just completed and which took 
me across 30 states, the thing most 
evident was prosperity; never be- 
fore has it 
seemed so 
wide-spread. 
Everywhere 
I found great 
activity; fac- 
tories work- 
ing three 
shifts, busi- 
ness booked 
to capacity, 
shortages of 
critical mate- 
rials, housing 
ana skilled 
labor, and 
peo_ie spend- 
ing money 
wit) reckless 
abandon. The feverish activity 
was most noticeable in the boom 
centers where war orders are be- 
ing filled and in the oil producing 
states like Texas and Oklahoma, 
but the acceleration was to be 
seen and felt everywhere. In- 
deed, prosperity has really come 
to many people and they are en- 
joying it. The question foremost 
in the minds of everyone and the 
one asked of me most often was, 
“How long can it last?” Thought- 
ful people seemed fearful that it 
may end suddenly and cause a 
let-down similar to 1929. 

The farmers appeared to be very 
prosperous and were busy har- 
vesting record crops and fattening 
greats herds of cattle and hogs. 
Their farm equipment and ma- 
chinery was all of the latest and 
improved designs and they were 
applying all of the _ scientific 
knowledge they had acquired to 
increase the production of their 
farms. Through their earnest ef- 
forts, they are producing the max- 
imum at a minimum of cost and 
time. This country’s great farms 
are something to behold and one 
soon understands how this nation 
has been able to feed the entire 
world. 


The heavy industries are also 
enjoying a great boom. War orders 
have them booked to capacity for 
many months to come. The manu- 
facturing centers are buzzing and 
war orders are no longer sought 
because of the great demand for 
products other than those essential 
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for national defense. What the 
harassed executives now seek, 
are raw materials and _ skilled 


labor. Labor is enjoying a field- 
day and confidently expects an- 
other wave of wage increases this 
fall. 

Everything is rushing on full 
tilt and it is the general relief that 
inflation wil] go iurther and that 
we shall see higher prices. Of 
course a sudden ending of hostili- 
ties in Korea or an internal upset 
within Russia itself could cause a 
turn-about-face and throw our 
economy out of gear. It is so 
largely dependent upon wer or- 
ders as a whole that the transition 
to a peacetime economy would 
mean a painful readjustment trai 
would be fatal to many marginal 
producers. However, officials in 
Washington seem confident that 
the menace of communism will be 
with us indefinitely and that our 
war preparations will have to be 
kept going for many years to 
come. 


Just how long it will continue 
is anyone’s guess. We all know it 
will end sometime and probably 
much sooner than anyone antici- 
pates, but in the meantime, the 
country is enjoying a grand spree. 
Many people are indulging in lux- 
uries they never had before and 
many of the conservative ones are 
saving more than they ever saved 
before. 


On the political front, I found 
that everybody feels sure that 
President Truman will run again 
and that General Eisenhower will 
be the Republican candidate. They 
all think that Taft deserves the 
nomination but they do not think 
that he could win. It is the gen- 
eral belief that the magic of Eis- 
enhower’s name can place him in 
the White House. The next few 
months are going to be most 
eventful and have a great influ- 


ence upon the future of this 
country and they will bear 
watching. 


Boston Investm’t Club 
Dinner Meeting 


BOSTON, Mass.—The first din- 
ner meeting of the season of the 
Boston Investment Club will be 
held on Sept. 26 at the Boston 
Yacht Club at 5:30 p.m. The speak- 
er will be Walter K. Gutman, sen- 
ior analyst of Goodbody & Co. 
His subject will be “Alice in Won- 
derland” Economics, a talk on 
special situations. 
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This adiertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer 
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Continued from page 6 


The View Ahead in Chemistry 


made to replace natural fibers, or 
substances such as rubber, can be 
made specifically to have certain 
dafinite properties, often those 
which do not occur in the natural 
materials. This suggestion sounds 
to me rather like Aldous Huxley’s 
“Brave New World.” I’m not sure 
that I wouldn't rather leave the 
personality of my descendants to 
nature than to have it controlled 
by a State Personality Board. 


Chemical Medicaments 


Closely allied to biochemistry is 
the study of chemical substances 
as medicaments. The discovery of 
the application of the sulfonamide 
compounds to medicine about 15 
years ago opened the eyes of the 
world to the possibility of radical 
changes in the field of medicine, 
and when this was followed by 
the introduction of penicillin and 
then other antibiotics, the practice 
of medicine was very greatly 
modified. Certain surgical oper- 
ations heretofore considered dan- 
gerous or even impossible may be 
performed successfully owing to 
the recently discovered antibiotics. 
Operations on the lungs and 
heart, for instance, might have 
involved a great risk of infection 
or contraction of pneumonia. To- 
day such operations are normal 
risks since the surgeon can pro- 
tect his patient against many 
bacteria by the new drugs, but 
here we are only at the beginning 
and research in the field is ad- 
vancing at a very great rate. 

Many other types of drugs are 
being produced; antihistamines, 
which relieve the sufferer from 
allergies; hypnotics; sedatives and 
anaesthetics. So much has, indeed, 
been done to diminish the pain 
as well as the danger of child- 
birth and to ease the su‘fering of 
incurable disease that the prod- 
ucts of chemistry are literally with 
us from the cradle to the grave. 
We are already able to synthesize 
the vitamins and hormones, so 
that we can obtain such substances 
as the estrogens and the cortical 
steroids, Before long, we should 
be able to make enzymes and to 
produce inhibitors to contro] the 
action of the enzymes. Before the 
Society celebrates its centennial, 
we should be able to understand 
the nature of the viruses and to 
control the virus diseases. 

Our knowledge of the action of 
drugs is largely empirical. In the 
case of the sulfa drugs, it appears 
likely that they act by competing 
in reactions in the body with sub- 
stances essential to the life and 
growth of bacteria. Undoubtedly 
before long the action of most 
drugs will be understood, and 
their administration will be based 
upon science rather than on tra- 
dition and experience. 


Other Fields of Chemistry 


Among the many fields of work 
in pure chemistry which can be 
foreseen are discoveries to be 
made in connection with metal- 
lurgy, important advances in the 
chemistry of layers, discoveries 
which are certain to be made in 
relation to the kinetics of reac- 
tions, and the behavior of catal- 
ysts. 

There are three ways in which 
chemical reactions can be 
achieved. In the traditional meth- 
od, the starting materials are dis- 
solved in a suitable solvent and 
then allowed to react, usually 
with the aid of heat. The process 
was admirably described by Ber- 
zelius’ servant when she was 
asked what her master did. “He 
puts a lot of stuff in a big flask 
and he boils it Then he puts it in 
a smaller flask and -he boils it. 
Then he puts it in a tiny flask 
and he boils it. And then I throw 
it down the sink.” 


Then there are the reactions in 
the gas phase. In the place of re- 





actors, stirrers, pumps, and a mass 
ui connecting pipes, the chemical 
engineer erects a set of furnaces 
in which, at varying pressures and 
usually at high temperatures, 
chemicals are transformed into 
other substances as if by magic. 
And the whole operation is con- 
trolled from a switchboard where 
operators, usually girls, watch in- 
dicators showing the behavior of 
the equipment and the nature and 
yield of the product. After I had 
been through one of these plants, 
with its row of overators watching 
the switchboards, I remarked that 
at last I knew what a chemical 
engineer looked like: it was a lit- 
tle girl in bobby socks. 


The third method of carrying 
out reactions is the method of the 
future. We know that the possi- 
bility exists because it is that 
which is used by living beings, 
plants and animals. When a chem- 
ist makes indigo, he starts by ox- 
idizing naphthalene with fuming 
sul'uric acid, and then he goes 
through a most complicated se- 
ries of reactions, crystallizations, 
purifications, and finally proiuces 
indigo. But when a plant makes 
indigo, it doesn’t do any of these 
things; it just makes indigo. The 
plants make morphine and other 
alkaloids, quinine, and rubber, the 
coloring matter of flowers, vita- 
mins. The plants make the ma- 
terial they themselves use for 
growing; they transform the car- 
bon dioxide of the air together 
with water into chemical sub- 
stances of which we are only just 
beginning to learn the nature 
and then into sugars and starches 
and the cellulose, of which they 
are mostly composed. How rap- 
idly plants grow and how com- 
plex are the reactions that enable 
them to grow! In the same way, 
animals produce the chemicals 
that they need in their bodies, 
very complex chemicals. ACTH 
and cortisone, whose preparation 
in the laboratory is a_ recent 
triumph of synthetic chemistry, 
can be made by any ox or pig. 
We don’t know how they do it, 
but we shall find out. We shall 
find out how the plants make 
chemicals and how the animals 
make chemicals. We can already 
begin to guess how they do it. It 
is almost certainly a matter of 
catalysis. The classica] processes 
of organic chemistry don’t gen-. 
erally use any catalysts at all. 
Gas reactions require catalysts, 
but the catalysts are apparently 
only moderately effective, and the 
reactions require high tempera- 
tures and pressures. Living beings 
use catalysts, which are so effec- 
tive that the reactions go directly 
at normal temperatures and pres- 
sures. Before long we shall un- 
derstand the nature of these ca- 
talysts and be able to prepare 
them, and then we shall be able 
to make chemicals by the direct 
methods employed in nature in- 
stead of by the complicated ap- 
paratus of the chemical engineer. 


The Field of Applied Chemistry 

Now I must turn to the field of 
applied chemistry, and looking 
around this glittering room, my 
thoughts naturally turn to the 
subject of clothes. The last 20 
years have seen.the natural fibers 
—cotton, linen, wool, and silk— 
supplemented by new fibers pro- 
duced synthetically by chemical 
processes. Today a host of still 
newer fibers are appearing, al- 
most all of them built up by 
condensation and polymerization 
from chemicals derived from the 
hydrocarbons of petroleum and 
natural gas. The substitution of 
these new fibers for the natural 
materials produced by agriculture 
is likely to involve grave eco- 
nomic problems. Already we have 


before us the example of the dis- 
placement of Japanese silk _ by 
nylon. But in all probability we 
are facing not a surplus but a 
shortage of fibers. 

As the standard of living im- 
proves, the masses of Asia and 
Africa are going to demand cloth- 
ing, acd as in housing, where 
people are no longer willing to 
endure the conditions that they 
have previously suffered, we shall 
find it difficult to supply the new 
demand. If the demand for 
clothes by the poorer people of 
the world increases very greatly, 
we shall be faced with an actual 
shortage of textile fiber. There 
will not be enough wool and cot- 
ton to make tae clothes. I think 
that if I were to say this to many 
of my technical chemical friends 
in this audience, they would say: 
“Let us make nylon.” But that 
reminds me of the answer that 
Marie Antoinette gave to the peo- 
ple of Paris when they shouted 
ior bread and she said: “Why 
don’t they eat cake?” The fiber 
that we require for clothing the 
masses of the world must not be 
primarily the best fiber nor the 
one which we should prefer to 
make. It must primarily be cheap, 
very cheap. I have had a vision 
of vast areas growing some tropi- 
cal grass or reed giving a heavy 
yield of cellulose per acre with 
little cost for cultivation and then 
of the solution of the broken down 
cellulose by some simplified proc- 
ess akin to that used for making 
viscose, so that the cellulose from 
the grass could be converted into 
fibers at an extremely low cost. 


Chemistry and Food Supply 


Perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem for the chemists of the future 
is that relating to the food supply 
required for the ever-increasing 
population of the world. Fifty- 
five years ago Sir William 
Crookes warned the chemists of 
Great Britain that the world was 
in danger of starvation from the 
exhaustion of the nitrate deposits 
of Chile, then almost the only 
known source of nitrogen in an 
available form. That danger was 
averted by the synthesis of ni- 
trates and ammonia from the air. 
Since then the progress of tech- 
nology in agriculture and the use 
of machinery in cultivation have 
greatly increased the production 
per acre and have made available 
vast new areas for the growing of 
food. 

A great factor in the restriction 
of popuiation has always been the 
incidence of disease. When popu- 
lations become crowded and the 
supply of food begins to fall, epi- 
demic diseases always Occur on a 
vast scale. The application of 
chemistry, bacteriology and hy- 
giene to medicine, however, has 
rapidly decreased the seriousness 
of epidemics and is now limiting 
the effect of the endemic dis- 
eases, especially in the tropics. 
The application of chemical in- 
secticides is particularly effective 
in eliminating the scourge of 
malaria. Before many years have 
passed, the insect-borne diseases 
will have largely disappeared. We 
cannot fail to rejoice at the reduc- 
tion in the amount of human 
suffering and sorrow effected by 
the progress in hygiene and 
medicine. But with the decrease 
in early deaths from disease, the 
population of the world is increas- 
ing at the rate of 22 million people 
a year, and as the population 
grows, the threat of famine in- 
creases. The problem involves two 
very distinct branches of science. 
The control of the birth rate is a 
problem for the sociologists work- 
ing with the specialists in public 
health, but to give them time to 
do their work the immediate need 
is an improvement in the produc- 
tion of food, especially in the 
tropical regions of the world. 


The possibilities for the chemist 
are great, Much of the land has 
been cultivated with little fertili- 
zation until it is exhausted. It 
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requires potash, phosphate, and 
especialiy nitrace. Some of tne 
new cne.,.ical tactories established 
with American assistance in 
southern Inaia will show what can 
be done in tuis way. Insecticides 
are most valuable for the control 
Of pests and plant auxins produced 
syntheucaliy wiil reguiate growth 
and controi weeks. Pernaps we 
May eventualiy produce food di- 
rectly by enzymic reactions or 
raise a tood crop on the oceans 
instead of the land. 

The chemist is by no means 
alone in this fight. He will be 
Supported by all his scientific 
brethren and especially by the 
_ plant geneticists, who are greatly 
increasing the productivity of 
crops, and the phytopathologists, 
who wage never-ceasing warfare 
with pests of all kinds. Never- 
theless, Paul Mangelsdorf warns 
us: “The great danger of the next 
half-century is that global chaos 
will prevail before man has suc- 
ceeded either in harnessing solar 
energy Or in stabilizing his own 
reproductive rate.” 

These problems, of the global 
supply of food and clothing, that I 
have put before you illustrate the 
responsibility which the chemist 
must accept for the application of 
science to the needs of the future. 
It is, indeed, largely to the scien- 
tists that the public is looking for 
that rise in industrial production 
which we shall need if we are to 
maintain our standard of living 
and to carry the new burdens 
which we have assumed. It is no 
longer necessary for us to piead 
for the support of scientific re- 
search by industry or to protest 
against its neglect, except in quite 
minor and isolated instances. But 
the prospect is by no means calm 
and serene. Our work is in no 
danger of neglect, but it is quite 
seriously threatened by the possi- 
bility of interference and control. 

There are many who feel that 
scientific work should be planned 


in detail. In technological work 
we can plan; indeed, we must 
plen. But the planning must be 


done by those who understand 
the work thoroughly. Some years 
ago, I rated the ability of differ- 
ent people to plan _ industrial 
research, and I may perhaps re- 
peat it tonight: Best of all is the 
planning of the research worker 
himself, and next, that of his 
department head or group leader. 
After that we can only assess the 
probable error of the planners. 
The research director may be 
wrong half the time; a committee 
of any kind will be wrong most of 
the time: and a committee of vice- 
presidents would probably be 
wrong all the time. We have 
much to learn about the organiza- 
tion and direction of industrial 
research. We shall continue to 
study its problems and to gain 
experience in its operation. 

But behind our applied research 
and our technology lies the great 
field of science, and the advance 
of science is the hope of mankind. 
Here we need no direction, and 
we shall resist any attempt to 
impose direction upon us. We 
insist on our right to be free, free 
not only in our life but in our 
work, free to pursue our studies 
and our investigations wherever 
the spirit may lead us. Man can- 
not live by bread alone; the 
function of science is not merely 
to add to our ease of living. 
Nourishment, shelter, health and 
leisure are not ends in themselves. 
We need a minimum of all of 
them, but many of those who 
have raised the human spirit and 


have made man but a little lower 
than the angels have lacked the 
material comforts of life. More 
precious than these—vital in the 
true sense of the word—is free- 
dom. In this cause we must all 
stand united—academic and in- 
dustrial scientists alike—all who 
have worn the toga and taken the 
vows of science. 


Darwin Clark Opens 
Houston Office 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—To pro- 
vide greater service facilities for 
its industrial, consumer and fi- 
nancial clients in Texas, Darwin 
H. Clark Co., one of the oldest 
and largest advertising agencies 
in Los Angeles, has opened a 
Houston office under the direction 
of Jack Rittenhouse, nationally 
known agency executive, editor 
and designer of fine printing. The 
agency has leased a_ two-story 
building at 1103 South Shepherd 
Drive, Houston, for its Texas oper- 
ations. The firm’s Los Angeles 
headquarters are located in its 
own two-story building at 1139 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
and the two offices functioning 
together provide exceptional fa- 


cilities for pla ning, designing 
and producing unusually effective 
advertising. The firm also is the 
exclusive Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton member of Trarsamerica Ad- 
vertising Agency Network, with 
associate offices in 15 leading cit- 
ies from coast to coast. 

Jack Rittenhouse for the past 
five years has been director of 
technical publications and an ac- 
count executive with the Clark 
agency in Los Angeles. Previously 
he was head of his own agency in 
Chicago and Executive Secretary 
of Transamerica Advertising 
Agency Network. He is a past 
President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion and a director of the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors, a member of the Texas State 
Historical Association, The Amer- 


ican Institute of Graphic Arts, and 
the Zamorano Club of rare book 
collectors. He is the author of 
numerous technical, factuel and 
fiction articles, as well as two 
books, one of which was selected 
as one of the best western books 
of 1949. 


Bache Inaugurates 
New Training Program 


A program of training in super- 
visory techniques tor Bache & Co. 


employees is being conducted at 
the firm’s offices, 36 Wall Street, 
New York City, by Jules M. Grau- 
bard, personnel director, starting 
Sept. 17. 

This type of training is in addi- 
tion to the regular training pro- 
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gram for sales personnel and is 
intended to emphasize the key 
role of the department heads in 
the fiela of improved employee 
relations, This program is in re- 
sponse to recommendations for 
such meetings from department 
heads apparently sensitive to the 
importance of day-to-day personal 
relationship with their employees, 
Mr. Graubard said. 

The first series of conferences, 
to be attended by 18 of Bache’s 
supervisory personnel, will in- 
clude a cross section of partners, 
top administrators, department 
and section heads. Mr. Graubard 


has had considerable experience 
in the human relations field, hav- 
ing conducted similar meetings 
for private industry under the 
auspices of the Cornell School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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CSC PROGRESS REPORT 
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the same period a year ago. 


and agricultural products. 


expected to be ready early in 1952. 


of 1951 totaled over $30 million, approximately twice the figure for 


EXPANSION FROJECTS for which Certificates of Necessity have 
been received amount to over $22,000,000. 


AT STERLINGTON, LA., the construction of new facilities will double 
the plant’s present production of ammonia and methanol and provide 
a new unit for making ammonium nitrate, one of the most popular 


forms of nitrogen for use in the fertilizer industry. 


THE NEW 11/2 MILLION dollar dextran plant being built in Terre 
Haute, Ind., will have an initial annual production rate of one million 
pints of Expandex, CSC’s trade name for its dextran product. Known 
medically as a plasma volume expander, Expandex is valuable in the 


treatment of shock, hemorrhage, burns, and surgery. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS are being made to the penicillin and 
bacitracin plants in Terre Haute to increase production of these 
antibiotics. Several new fermenters are now in operation and the 


remainder of the units will be in production before the end of the year. 


IN ADDITION to these projects, applications are pending for the 


expansion of facilities to increase the output of other chemicals, drugs, 


COMPLETED is the first unit of the new plant at Sterlington to pro- 


duce nitrogen solutions for the fertilizer industry, and first shipments 


to customers are now being made. The second unit of this plant is 


.CSC_ 
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Missouri 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. of St. 
Louis, on Sept. 18 filed a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission cover- 
ing 216,694 additional shares of 
common stock, of which 143,400 
shares are to be sold for the ac- 
<ount of members of the Baer and 
Fuller families and 73,294 shares 
for the account of the company. 
The price of the stock, which is 
currently selling at between 
$21.25 and $22.25 per share, will 
be determined a few days before 
the public offering which is ex- 
pected on or about Oct. 9. The is- 
sue will be underwritten by a 
group of investment bankers 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York. The net proceeds to 
the company will be added to 
working capital. The common 
stock, which is currently traded in 
over-the-counter, is expected to 
be listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Earnings on the application of 
Guy A Thompson, Trustee of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, to pay 
over $35,000,000 in accrued in- 
terest on bonds of the Missouri 
Pacific and its subsidiary, the In- 
ternational Great Northern RR., 
will be held by Federal District 
Court Judge George H. Moore, at 
St. Louis, on Sept. 28. 

The Trustee filed two petitions: 
one to pay a total of $33,478,575 
on MOP first and _ refunding 
mortgage bonds including series 
A, F, G, H and I, in installments 
every six months, for the period 
of 1943 to 1946; the second peti- 
tion was to pay $1,610,000 in in- 
terest on first and refunding 
mortgage bonds of a Missouri Pa- 
cific subsidiary, the International 
Great Northern Railroad, for the 
same period, including the A, B 
and C series. 

For the Missouri Pacific, the 
payment would be on bond prin- 
cipal of $232,190,500 and for the 
International Great Northern on 
bond principal of $17,250,000. 


Mr. Thompson said the earnings 
of the railroad justify making the 
back payments and said the pay- 
ments should be made under three 
conditions: (1) that the proposed 
reorganization be finally approved 
in which case the interest pay- 
ment should be credited to the 
cash distribution item in _ that 
plan; (2) that if the reorganiza- 
tion is modified or changed, the 
payment should be applied or 
credited as may be appropriate in 
light of the terms that may then 
be approved; (3) if the reorgan- 
ization plan is rejected then the 
payment should be credited as the 
court directs. 

If the court approves the pay- 
ment MOP and its subsidiaries 
would still cwe nearly $55,000,- 


000 in back interest on first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. 


The National Gas & Oil Cor- 
poration of Shreveport, La. a 


Brevities 

subsidiary of Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation of St. Louis, on 
Sept. 7 filed a registration state- 
ment with the SEC covering 900,- 
000 shares of $5 par common 
stock. The offering will be un- 
derwritten by a Union Securities 
Corp., New York, syndicate and 
the proceeds will be used in con- 
nection with development of gas 
and oil wells in Louisiana and 
Texas. At present National Gas 
& Oil Corp., which was organ- 
ized in February, 1950, has 900,- 
000 shares outstanding, all of 
which are owned by the parent 
company. 


+ 


Despite a gain in dollar volume 
of about $12.5 million, net income 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended May 31 
was only $311,122 as compared 
with $612,278 in the earlier pe- 
riod. The increased volume of 
business, according to President 
Henry H. Cate, was more than 
offset by increases in grains, wages 
and taxes. After allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends, earnings for the 
past year were equal to 54 cents 
per common share, contrasted 
with $1.25 per common share in 
the year preceding. Net earnings 
for the latest fiscal year were 
augmented in the amount of $68,- 
934 in consequence of a tax ad- 
justment. 


Dividends have not been paid 
on the common stock since July, 
195€, because of a provision in the 
indenture covering the 3% % first 
mortgage debt which does not 
permit payments when the work- 
ing capital is below $4'~ million. 
As of May 31, working capital was 
$3,904,159. It was increased by 
nearly $100,000 during June and 
July. Through current profits plus 
sums returned to working capital 
from depreciation it is hoped a 
resumption of common dividends 
will be possible in the near future, 
Mr. Cate said. 


The five-year improvement 
program has been just about com- 
pleted and involved the expend- 
iture of $7,290,075. The a2ditions 
were financed, except for $1,825,- 
334, entirely from earnings. The 
latest project of the program, the 
warehouse and bulk storage unit 
at St. Louis, is scheduled to be 
completed by Oct. 1. 


od 


Lovett C. Peters, Financial 
Vice-President, of Laclede Gas 
Co., St. Louis, on Aug. 30, an- 
nounced that it has been the 
company’s practice to publish 
earnings only quarterly when 
they are released to stockholders 
and others. A review of policies 
in the industry indicates that 
many utilities publish their earn- 
ings figures monthly. This «om- 
pany has decided to adopt this 
practice, beginning with the earn- 
ings statement for the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1951 # which 
showed a net income of $2,870,837 
equal to 87 cents per common 
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Connecticut Brevities 


share. This compared with a net 
of $2,479,712, or 98¢ per common 
share for the preceding 12 months 
period. The number of common 
shares outstanding increased to 
3,039,860 from 2,511,188 a year 
ago. 

: % & 

National Bellas Hess, Inc. for 
the year ended July 31, 1951 re- 
ported net sales of $3€,617,523 
and a net profit of $827,109, or 
35 cents per common share, after 
income taxes, which compares 
with net sales of $32,099,238 and 
net after taxes of $668,546, or 28 
cents per common share, for the 
preceding fiscal year. The com- 
pany’s long-term loan, providing 
for repayments through 1957, was 
increased from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000 during the year just 
closed. The company, exercising 
its option to purchase the main 
North Kansas City plant at 14th 
and Swift, took title thereto upon 
final payment of $237,000; but a 
15-year $700,000 mortgage was 
simultaneously secured from the 
New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Boston, Mass., and 
at the sale time a commitment 
for a $409,000 mortgage on the 
new extension was obtained, from 
the same company. A substantial 
portion of the mortgage money 
has been allocated to finance new 
equipment for the expanded plant. 
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Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany (Missouri) reports for the 
month of August sales of $16,127,- 
000 compared with $16,501,000 in 
August of last year, a decrease of 
23%. For the eight months to 
Aug. 31, 1951 sales totaled $103,- 
429,000 compared with $100,048,- 
000 in tne corersponding months 
of 1950, an increase of 3.4%. In 
August of this year the company 
owned 266 retail stores and in ad- 
dition sold to 2,597 wholesale ac- 
counts. A year earlier Western 
Auto owned 268 retail units while 
wholesale accounts numbered 
2,555. 

Sales of Edison Brothers S'‘ores, 
Inc. in August totaled $5,873,654, 
a gain of 648% from a year ago. 
Sales for the first eight months of 
1951 reflect an increase of 5.16% 
over the same period last year. 
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A syndicate headed by G. H. 
Walker & Co., of St. Louis, re- 
cently purchased .$2,400,000 St. 
Louis County, Jefferson Barracks 
Bridge toll revenue bonds, com- 
prising $1,500,000 2%4s, due on 
April 1 and Oct. 1 from 1952 to 
1961 inclusive, and $900,000 2's, 
due Oct. 1, 1965. The County will 
apply the proceeds to the redemp- 
tion of the original bridge bond 
issue which was brought out in 
1945 and carrying an interest rate 
of 33%4%. The lower interest rates 
on the refunding bonds is ex- 
pected to result in a saving to 
the County of $250,000. 


Joins King Merritt 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Lacy 


J. Roberts is now associated with 
King Merritt & Co., Inc. 


With Livingston, Williams 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Robert F. 
Eailor is with Livingston, Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., Hanna Building. 


Another unit of the Hockanum 
Mills at Rockville has been sold 
by J. P. Stevens & Co. The Da- 
niels Mills is reported to have 
been sold to Double B Preducts 
Co., of Hartford, which manufac- 
tures chemical specialties, includ- 
ing floor wax. 
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The Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 
has applied to the Public Utilities 
Commission for a modification of 
its December, 1950 order calling 
for immediate construction of a 
reservoir dam at Pine Rock. Due 
to material shortages and the in- 
dicated success of wells being 
drilled, the company does not 
deem it necessary to construct the 
dam at this time. At the hearing 
it was stated that an issue of addi- 
tional common stock is planned 
in 1953. 

% % % 

Hartford Electric Light Co. is 
ealling for payment on Oct. 1 at 
par and interest $70,000 of its 3% 
1937 series debentures. Payment 
will be made by Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 
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In connection with the program 
to increase output of machine 
tools for the defense program the 
National Production Administra- 
tion has issued a Certificate of 
Necessity for 75% of $1,830,090 to 
be spent by Nites-Bement-Pond 
Ce. on purchase of machine tools. 

ba oa *® 

In the year ended June 30, The 
Torrington Company earned $3.55 
per share compared to $3.24 in 
the previous year. During the 
vear the number of employees 
increased from about 6,000 to 
8,000. Plant capacity is being in- 
creased and the total floor space 
will exceed 1,500,000 square feet 
when the program is completed. 
Certificates of Necessity covering 
about $3,300,000 have been re- 
ceived. It is expected that tre ex- 
pansion will be firanced without 
using outside furs. 

Be % 


Powdret!t & Alexander has sold 
its plant at Glendale, California, 
which had been used to produce 
curtains. As of the end of August 
the company’s backlog of orders 
amounted to $3,500,000, all for 
civilian use. During the first six 
months of 1951, sale amounted to 
$10,104,407 and earnings to $385,- 
551 or $0.64 a share compared to 
$0.26 for the similar period a year 
earlier. 


The annual report of North & 
Judd Manufacturing for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 shows 
earnings of $4.26 per share after 
a contingency reserve of $1.04 per 
share, It was stated that a large 
proportion of sales were the di- 


‘rect result of the national emer- 


gency. During the year the com- 
pany paid additional taxes of 
$310,328 on prior years income as 
a result of the former policy of 
earrying inventories below mar- 
ket value and below cost. The 
restatement of inventories re- 
sulted in an increase of $1,155,361. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. is spending $2,114,865 to in- 
crease production at its electric 
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truck plant in Philadelphia. A 
Certificate of Necessity has been 
obtained to cover 75% of the cost. 
% % % 

Preliminary plans are being 
made for a second bank in West- 
port. At the present time the 
community is being served by The 
Westport Bank & Trust Co. The 
new bank, which will have an 
initial capital of $225,000, will be 
called The First National Bank in 
Westport. 

os 2 % 

Bigelow-Sanferd Carpet Com- 
pany has licensed the Roxbury 
Carpet Co. to produce Corday 
type carpets under a _ contract 
which calls for royalty payments 
to Bigelow on all carpet manu- 
factred by the patented process. 
The Corday process, which was 
introduced several years ago, can 
be used to weave a wide variety 
of rugs. 


Wall Street Post 
installs Officers 


Standing on the very spot where 
George Washington was inaugu- 
rated as the First President, a 
new panel of officers was installed 
in Federal Hall Memorial Building 
by Wall Street Post No. 1217, 
American Legion. 

Heading the new slate is Com- 
mander Donald A. Raphel. Vice- 
President of Appeal Printing Co. 
In his inaugural address, Com- 
mander Raphel set the theme for 
the Legion’s new, enlarged pro- 
gram. Highlighting the new pro- 
gram is the formation of a Com- 
munity Relations Committee de- 
signed to serve the financial com- 
munity and to promote American 
ideals and institutions. 

One of the principal events is 
the American Legion sponsored 
Bill of Rights Day, Sent. 25, 1951. 

Other officers istelled are: 
Vice-Commanders: Haven R. Se- 
villa, Ist: Joseph A. Fisc”er, 2nd; 
Mildred L. Bodnar, 3rd. Claplains: 
Rev. John L. Cunningham and 
Asst. Dan Jordan Masin. Execu- 
tive Committee: John J. O’Kane 
Jr, (John J. O’Kane. Jr. & Co.), 
P. C.: Alfred W. Miller. P. C.; 
George A. Searight (Eisele & 
King, Libaire, Stout & Co.), P. C.; 
William F. Scanlan, P. C.; Richard 
Hettler, P. C., and Dan Jordan 
Masin. 


Joins A. M. Kidder Co. 


(Special to Tue Financra, Ct onicte) 
FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
Ephraim Banning 1V is with 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Fort Lauder- 

dale National Bank Buiiding. 


A. M. Kidder Adds 


(Special to THe FinaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 

SARASOTA, Fla.—William O. 
Corbin has joined the staff of 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 203 South 
Palm Avenue. 


Wit! Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue FINancriL CHRONICLE) 


FALL RIVER, Mass.—Ernest W. 
Borden is with Waddell & Reed, 
Inc. 
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Vast 


Expansion Forecast for 


Chemica!s Derived from Petroleum 


Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, of The Texas Company, expresses optim- 
ism on petro-chem:cal future, but warns, as a young, growing 
industry, it is full of hazards and not a touchstone for profit. 


Addressing the annual meeting 
of the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation ia Atlantic City on Sept. 
13, Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn, Manager 
of the Tech- 
nical and Re- 
search Divi- 
sion of The 
Texas Com- 
pany, pictured 
a vast expan- 
sion in the 
immediate fu- 
ture for chem- 
ical products 
derived from 
and related io 
the petroleum 
industry. 

Looking to 
the decade 
ahead, Dr. 
Kuhn stated: “The present rate of 
expansion probably will not slack- 
en for some time to come. Petro- 
chemistry has grown from a 350- 
million-dollar industry to one of 
one-and-a-quarter billion dollars 
in just ten years. It has come of 
age, but it is far from mature. By 
1962 it should assume its perma- 
nent position in the expanding 
field of synthetic chemicals. 

“Today,” he continued, “about 
25% of all chemicals being made 
in the United States are petro- 
chemicals. During the next decade 
the figure will increase to more 
than 50%.” 


This relatively new American 
industry which produces chemi- 
cals from oil field and refinery 





Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn 
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gases will be worth more than 55 
billion ten years from now and its 
production will have increased 
from today’s 16 million pounds 
annually to about 64 million, Dr. 
Kuhn estimated. 

Predicting increases in produc- 
tion up to 1,000% by 1962 for some 
of the cinderella chemicals which 
provide the raw material of most 
synthetics, Dr. Kuhn foresaw a 
deeade of continuous expansion 
for the amazing petro-chemical 
industry. 

However, Dr. Kuhn sounded a 
note of warning to the assembled 
oil men, regarding some aspects 
of future developments. 

“It is a young, growing indus- 
try, full of hazards—it is not a 
touchstone for profit,” he warned 
the group. 

Dr. Kuhn pointed out that “The 
petro-chemistry industry, whether 
it be the ethylene derived-chemi- 
cals part of the industry or the 
industry in its entirety, by reason 
of its spectacular progress has a 
singular allure for the individual, 


the group, or the already existent 


company contemplating entry in- 
to or expansion of the field. How- 
ever, there are various caution 
signs—many of which are obscure 
—which should be carefully ob- 
served, It will be useful and en- 
lightening to examine some of 
them and to weigh their implica- 
tions.” 


Continuing, Dr. Kuhn stated: 
“The implications apply, of course, 
in greater or lesser degree accord- 
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ing to particular circumstances. 
But, on the basis of a variety of 
data presently to be shown, it is 
clear that enthusiasm must be 
tempered with caution when the 
critical decisions are being made 
which will commit a new entrant 
in the petro-chemical field to ini- 
tial major investment. 

“There is no assurance that the 
enterprise will be profitable: pe- 
tro-chemistry is a young, growing 
industry full of hazards— it is not 
a touchstone for profit. The care- 
ful, studied approach is especially 
recommended for the individual 
or group schooled only in petro- 
leum technology. In the latter 
field, the traditional thinking is 
oriented to moving a large volume 
of products which, by thei: na- 
ture, are quite unlike purified 
chemicals. 

“The processing of purified 
chemicals is governed by severe 
restrictions—physiological effects, 
toxicity considerations, safety 
requirements, international chem- 
istry standards, innumerable leg- 
islative controls and so on—and 
by the demand for an endless va- 
riety of grades of products re- 
quired by the chemical market. 
Thus, between the petroleum and 
the chemical industries there is a 
fundamental difference of thought. 
_ “The first caution sign for the 
newcomer is that of investment 
requirements. It is true that there 
would be little difference in in- 
vestment costs if the chemical 
plants were as large as our re- 
fineries. In major refinery equip- 
ment, it is recognized by every- 
one that with increased size the 
investment cost per barrel thru- 
put drops significantly. In general 
an eight-fold increase in size of 
essential refinery equipment 


would reduce investment costs per 
barrel thru-put by 3. A review 
of equipment sizes in petroleum 
refining and in chemical indus- 
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tries as well as other like compar- 
isons seems to indicate that the 
average petro-chemical installa- 
tion is about % of the size of the 
average petroleum refining equip- 
ment. On this basis, due to size, 
the comparative investment re- 
quirements per barrel in the 
petro-chemica] industry are about 
three times those in the petroleum 
industry.” 


Robert Janshoff Joins 
Dean Witler & Go. 





Robt. W. Janshoif 


CHICAGO, Ill—Robert W. Jans- 
hoff has become associated with 
Dean Witter & Co., 141 West Jack- 
son Boulevard. Mr. Janshoff was 
formerly Trading Manager for 
Otis & Co. in Chicago. 


Charles A. Frank 


Charles A. Frank passed away 
at the age of 88 at his home in 
St: Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Frank 


who was First Vice-President of 
the Broadway Savings Bank was 
a senior member of Charles A. 
Frank & Co., investment firm, 
until 1942 when he joined Dela- 
field & Delafield. 
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Slight Decline in 
August Construction 


F. W. Dodge Corporation survey, 
however, holds 1951 will see 
peak in construction contracts. 


Construction contract awards in 
the 37 states east of the Rockies 
showed slight decreases during 
August as compared with July, 
this year, and with August of last 
year, but the eight-month total 
for 1951 was a strong 17% ahead 
of the corresponding period 1950. 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, con- 
struction news and marketing 
specialists, report that the huge 
construction volume piled up in 
the early months of this year is 
keeping 1951, so far, on top as a 
record building year. 

With but four months to go till 
the end of 1951, the eight-month 
total of $11,450,750,000 is pressing 
clesely the $14.5 billion total for 
the entire year of 1950. In August, 
contracts amounting to $1,262,811,- 
000 were 8% less than July and 
18% lower than August, 1950. 
Non-residential awards in August 
were $475,957,000 or 11% below 
July and 12% lower than August 
1950. 

Residential contracts of $567,- 
5€6,000 were 4% higher than July 
but 25% lower than August a year 
ago. Public and private works and 
utilities at $219,288,000 were 26% 
less than July and 14% below 
August, last year. 

Eight-month totals compared 
with eight months 1950 were as 
follows: Nonresidential, $5,079,- 
135,000, up 52%; residential, $4,- 
439,437,000, down 5%; public and 
private works and utilities, $1,- 
932,178,000, an increase of 7%. 








...the capacity to produce on an ever-increasing scale . . . the enterprise to build, 
to grow and expand... the willingness to break the bonds of tradition and create 
the new ... in both products and industries. 





Commemorating 


Diamond Jubilee Meeting 
American Chemical Society 


Thus has the American chemical industry succeeded again and again in “making 
two grow where only one grew before.” 


This unique achievement has enabled America to 
meet not only her own requirements in these times 
of uncertainty but to provide aid and assistance to 
others throughout the world. 


By working constantly to contribute to industrial 
advancement in many fields...and to higher 
standards of health and well-being for people 


everywhere ... by research and the development 
of more efficient chemical products and processes, 
American Cyanamid Company is “molding the 


future through chemistry” and helping to make 
more than one grow where only one grew before. 
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Canadian 


Only a few years ago many re- 
cent spectacular Canadian devel- 
Opments were merely ambitious 
predictions of a few close ob- 
servers of the Canadian economic 
situation. It was confidently an- 
ticipated for example that Alberta 
would eventually rival the State 
of Texas as an oil-producing area. 
Simce the 1947 Leduc discovery, 
this possibility which was previ- 
ously considered to be highly re- 
mote is now generally accepted 
to be in the realm of probability. 
Similarly not long ago commer- 
cial development of the iron-ore 
of Quebec/Labrador was consid- 
ered to be a project realizable 
only in the far distant future. 
Now it is clearly established that 
this area will eventually become 
one of the world’s main sources 
of supply of this essential metal. 

In the same category as these 
two outstanding situations that 
have already immeasurably 
broadened the Dominion’s eco- 
nomic horizons there still remains 
a long latent project that is just 
beginning to receive serious at- 
tention—the development of the 
fabulous Athabasca oil sands. This 
geological freak of nature as a re- 
sult of volcanic upheaval and 
glacial erosion has left exposed 
a vast oil-oool on the surface of 
the earth. Instead of extensive 
blind drilling to determine the 
location and extent of deposits it 
is possible by visual survey and 
shallow excavation to determine 
the limits of this extraordinary 
reservoir of oil deposits. The 
present estimates of their extent 
range from 1,500 to 30,000 square 
miles. United States experts have 
placed the amount of ultimate re- 
serves in this area at the fantastic 
total of 100 to 250 billion barrels. 
In order to commence to appreci- 
ate the tremendous importance of 
these figures it is only necessary 
to consider that the proven Ca- 
nadian reserves are now only 1.3 
billion barrels and the total 
known resources of the entire 
world are less than 100 billion 
barrels. Thus if present plans are 
consummated Canada can _ ulti- 
mately become the world’s major 
source of oil supplies. In addition 
of course the current $200 million 
exploration program in_ other 
parts of Western Canada will cer- 
tainly produce further contribu- 
tions to the Dominion’s output. 

World events however point up 
the necessity for the Western 
world to develop in the shortest 
possible time additional oil re- 
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Securities 


serves that will be less exposed to 
adverse political influences. No 
country outside the United States 
is better situated in this respect 
than Canada. Moreover follow- 
ing the construction of the requi- 
site pipe-lines the Dominion ul- 
timately will be in a position not 
only to furnish its own needs but 
also to supply adjacent states 
south of the border. The problem 
of transport from the oil sands 
area appears to be relatively sim- 
ple. At the present time a pipe- 
line of about 250 miles is envis- 
aged that would enable the oil 
distillate to be conveniently de- 
livered in Edmonton, the Domin- 
ion’s oil refinery and pipe-line 
center. In addition to the tremen- 
dous potential value of the oil 
content of the sands it is believed 
that they will also yield sufficient 
sulphur to satisfy a large propor- 
tion of the requirements of the 
pulp and paper industry. Further- 
more recent research has indi- 
cated that the waste sands re- 
maining after separation of the 
oil will furnish commercial quan- 
tities of rare minerals among 
which the highly strategic alloy 
metal vanadium is_ attracting 
especial attention. 


In view of the vast potential- 
ities of the Athabasca oil sands 
project the Alberta Government 
has taken the commendable initi- 
ative in inviting technical ex- 
perts from the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, and Latin America 
to discuss the possibilities of early 
commercial exploitation. Repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., have already studied the 
question and have submitted their 
findings to the British Govern- 
ment. There is little doubt there- 
fore that after remaining dormant 
for over 30 years since their pos- 
Sibilities were first recognized, 
an ambitious scheme will soon be 
announced to turn this huge eco- 
nomic asset to commercial ac- 
count. 


Looking back a mere 10 years 
in the light of recent events the 
dramatic economic progress made 
by Canada has exceeded even the 
most optimistic prophecies. Until 
recently the tremendous promise 
of Canada’s mineral-rich Lauren- 
tian Shield, the potential and nat- 
ural gas oil reserves of the Prairie 
provinces, and the almost limit- 
less water-power resources which 
permit the growth of the largest 
aluminum industry in the world, 
received scant recognition either 
at home or abroad. Today in view 
of the epochal economic develop- 
ments that are taking place in 
rapid succession the belief is gen- 
erally held that Canada is now 
at a stage of dynamic economic 
expansion similar to that experi- 
enced by this country 40 years 
ago. 

During the week interest in the 
external section of the bond mar- 
ket was largely confined to the 
new $50 miilion Ontario issue. 
The recent spate of Canadian flo- 
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tations in this country will shortly 
be augmented by new loans to 
be raised by the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. The 
internals were steady in sympathy 
with the firm tone of the Cana- 
dian dollar which was little af- 
fected by the recent sudden weak- 
ening of sterling. Although a 
further devaluation of the pound 
offers no solution to the present 
British economic difficulties, 
even in the event of this improb- 
able step the Dominion curren- 
cies, and in particular the Cana- 
dian dollar and the Australian 
pound are not likely to follow 
suit. On the contrary both coun- 
tries would probably seize the 
opportunity to make an upward 
adjustment of their currencies 
viz-a-viz the United Kingdom 
pound. Stocks were generally 
buoyant with U. S. and European 
demand still strongly in evidence 
particularly for oil, base-metal, 
and raw material development 
stocks, but the recent enthusiasm 
for the gold issues was dampened 
by the U. S. Treasury statement 
that there was no intention of 
paying more than $35 per ounce 
for the metal. 


N. Humphries With 
Wm. GC. Roney & Co. 








Norman Humpbries 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRoNnicie) 


DETROIT, Mich.— Norman D. 
Humphries has become associated 
with Wm. C. Roney & Co., Buhl 
Building, members of the New 
York and Detroit Stock Exchanges, 
and other exchanges. Mr. Humph- 
ries was formerly associated with 
the Keystone Company of Boston 
for many years. 


Edward Ryan V.-P. 
of Boston Fund 


BOSTON, Mass.—The directors 
of Boston Fund, Inc., 111 Devon- 
shire Street, announce the elec- 
tion of Edward F. Ryan of Man- 
chester, Mass., as a Vice-President 
of the Fund. 

A former member of the firm 
of Ryan & McManus, members of 
the New York Curb, Cleveland 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, Mr. 
Ryan became associated with Bos- 
ton Management & Research Co., 
investment adviser of Boston 
Fund, in 1949. 

The other principal officers of 
Boston Fund, an investment fund 
with redeemable shares and as- 
sets of over $70,000,000, are Henry 
T. Vance, President; Robert L. Os- 
good, Vice-President; and Evan V. 
Shierling, Treasurer. 
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The Gold Mining 
Industry in Canada 


country. That the gold industry 
survives at all is a tribute to the 
qualities of doggedness and faith 
possessed by the builders of our 
mining empire. 

Just one more comment on as- 
sistance before proceeding with 
my remarks. I stated earlier that 
the form in which “cost-aid” or 
the “dole” is mainly given is to 
say the least unpalatable. I don’t 
think I need enlarge on this state- 
ment but would like to give you 
just a few more figures to illus- 
trate one undesirable aspect of the 
situation resulting from “cost- 
aid.” 

The basis of “Emergency Assist- 
ance” is to provide payments 
against increasing costs. Its im- 
plementation was motived, no 
doubt, by the act of fixing the 
price of gold in the face of rising 
costs and limitation of available 
markets. 


The method of payment how- 
ever involves a sliding scale of aid 


based on rising ounce costs, hence 
the loose reference to “marginal” 
mines. 


The maximum rate in 1951 is 
paid to mines with ounce costs of 
$42.75 or over such that at $37 
gold, mines with costs of $42.75 
per ounce would just break even 
on operating costs. With costs of 
$37 assistance payments would be 
$3.75 per ounce, but at $22 costs 
the assistance payments are nil. 
These figures are based on equal 
production in the base year and 
the designated or assistance year. 

The effect of such a system is 
to move in the course of time all 
mines from the class of no assist- 
ance to the “marginal” group. No 
mine, even the most profitable, 
can continue indefinitely to ab- 
sorb ever increasing costs against 
fixed selling price. In all cases 
ever increasing tonnages of lower 
grade ore are being converted into 
waste rock through rising costs. 

An examination of the figures 
applicable to gold mines in Can- 
ada with costs of $30 per ounce 
of less, over the three years of 
assistance, 1948-1950 inclusive, is 


of interest in this regard. The 
following tabulation illustrates 
the trend: 


Diminishing Proportion of Canada’s Gold Produced 


At or Below $30 


No. of Mines 

with costs at Production 
Year or below $30 Ounces 
1948 27 1,585,000 
1949 24 1,682,000 
1950 17 1,368,000 


“Dole System” Inadequate 


From these figures it is seen 
that with gold at $35 per ounce 
only 17 gold mines in all Canada 
would have operated in 1950 with 
a margin of $5 per ounce or bet- 
ter. It is apparent that in the 
short space of three years from 
1948 to 1950, 10 additional mines 
accountable for 14% of the total 
gold production of the country, 
have been moved out of that 
group into that less secure class 
showing a margin of $5 or less 
per ounce between costs and a $35 
gold price. 

As well as being inadequate to 
meet the situation, Emergency 
Assistance as presently practiced 
is moving the whole industry into 
the “marginal” class or beyond. 
As in the case of all “doles” it is 
further tending to pauperize the 
business of gold mining and de- 
stroy its initiative. 

At this point let me hasten to 
say that I have no desire to be 
simply destructive in my remarks. 
I believe, and the facts will show, 
that “Emergency Assistance” has 
done a real job in keeping alive a 
considerable number of mines 
which would otherwise have suc- 
cumbed years ago. On an emer- 
gency basis and as a temporary 
expedient it has been effective in 
this regard. 

While I have no knowledge of 
the government’s view in the mat- 
ter, I think the year-to-year basis 
on which it is presently being 
carried on is indication enough 
that the Dominion Government 
does not for a moment regard it 
as any permanent measure to deal 
with the situation. Pronounce- 
ment by cabinet ministers and 
others from time to time support 
this view. 

In the circumstances I think you 
will agree with me that no gov- 
ernment would have gone to this 
effort and the expense necessary 
to institute and keep going 
“Emergency Assistance” for four 
years unless it had in mind that 
the situation was indeed a tempo- 
rary one and one that could be 
corrected or would correct itself 
in time. 

The great difficulty with the 
industry is that time is running 


per Ounce Costs 


Total Canadian % of Total Ounces 


Production produced at or 
Ounces below 530 costs 
3,529,000 45 
4,123,500 41 
4,443,000 31 


out and the situation is becoming 
more and more desperate. 


How Situation Can Be Corrected 


What then can be done to cor- 
rect the situation? 

Persistently since 1947 the gold 
operators of Ontario and Quebec, 
who produced in 1950 some 80% 
of Canada’s total gold, have repre- 
sented to the Dominion Govern- 
ment the desirability and indeed 
the necessity of lifting all 
restrictions against the price and 
marketing of our gold. 

In December, 1950, the gold pro- 
ducers of Ontario together with 
those from other provinces, 
waited upon a committee of the 
Dominion Cabinet and made still 
further representations, mostly in 
the form of briefs. 

The brief of the Ontario oper- 
ators contained the following: 


“We submit firmly and in the 
full belief that we know the 
business whereof we speak, that 
the only real cure for the gold- 
mining situation today is an in- 
crease in the price for the product 
commensurate with the increase 
in costs of labor and supplies to 
which gold mining, as every other 
industry, has been subjected. 

“How this is to be brought 
about we are unable to suggest at 
the moment. We are bound to 
accept that Canada cannot per- 
haps act alone in the situation in 
that the market for gold is inter- 
national and agreements are not 
to be lightly broken in these 
troublesome times. We submit, 
however, that the rights of the 
smaller nations, the producers of 
gold, have not been properly rec- 
ognized in the move to hold gold 
as a product for international 
control and benefit. 

“We urge that the Government 
of Canada join forces with the 


Government of South Africa in 
pressing On every possible occa- 
sion for a removal of the handicap 
to gold mining brought about by 
the present economic measures 
and urge in the meantime ade- 
quate compensation to the gold- 
producing countries and the in- 
dustry in those countries for the 
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financial handicap -they__ alone 
have been forced to assume. 

“In the interim, we respectfully 
submit that the temporary meas- 
ures proposed for 1951 will not be 
sufficient to avoid a great deal of 
hardship and that some measures 


be taken now to at least ease the 
situation.” 


The interim measures suggested 
were: 


(1) The extension of the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act for a further period and to 
include coverage over a greater 
proportion of the ounces pro- 
duced. 

[NOTE—The period of the Act 
was extended for one year (1951) 
and the number of ounces on 
which payment is to be made in- 
creased from one-third to one- 
half.) 

(2) That the administration of 
the Act be carried on with a 
broader interpretation as to what 
constitute costs. 

(3) That the base rate of 50% 
depletion previously allowed to 
gold mines and their shareholders 
be restored. 

(4) That Canadian mines be 
given the same privileges of sell- 
ing a substantial portion of their 
product on the limited market for 
“industrial and artistic” gold as 
has been enjoyed by South Afri- 
can gold mines for nearly two 
years. 


As to item 4, repeated advances 
on the part of the industry are 
met with repeated refusals on the 
grounds that: 


(1) The whole question of gold 
marketing is under study by the 
International Monetary Fund 
whose report is not yet ready. 

_ (2) The market for this gold has 
improved a little, but is not going 
to be so good in future. 

(3) The benefit which the in- 
dustry might obtain from such 
sales would not be as great as 
already being provided for them 
under Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance. 

In this regard the inference that 
the privilege to sell all or a por- 
tion of the Canadian production 
of gold on the industrial and ar- 
tistic markets available in part to 
South African producers was sug- 
gested as an alternative to Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance is 
incorrect. The request put for- 
ward by the industry clearly 
suggests this and the other three 
adjustments or arrangements de- 
tailed above, as interim measures 
pending a proper and complete re- 
arrangement of the position of 
gold which can only be brought 
about in our opinion by joint ac- 
tion of several governments. 

The industry does not recognize 
this “industrial and artistic” mar- 
ket as a “free” gold market, in- 
deed, it is quite a restricted 
market in so far as price and 
distribution is concerned, and 
while substantial and growing 
in volume has its limitations in 
both respects. 

The free market which is 
spoken of in the industry involves 
the complete lifting of restrictions 
throughout the world on sale, 
ownership and movement of gold. 

Canada’s total gold production 
in 1950 was some 4,430,000 ounces, 
of which approximately 4 million 
ounces came from gold mines and 
placer operations, the balance be- 
ing from our base metal opera- 
tions as a byproduct . 

With similar privileges in effect 
here as in Africa, whereby 40% 
of our gold would be made avail- 
able for sale on this industrial 
and artistic market, 1.6 million 
ounces could be disposed of at say 
an advance in price of $4 per 
ounce for a total of $6.4 million 
(U. S.). This would mean just 
about $1.50 per ounce additional 
income spread Over our total pro- 
duction. 

For the first part of 1951 the 
price of gold received by our 
mines under the free Canadian 
dollar has approximated $37 Ca- 





nadian per ounce. In 1950, the 
price up until October was $38.50 
per ounce, a loss of income of 
$1.50 per ounce. 

With assistance in 1951 being 
paid at approximately the same 
total, $10.5 million, as im 1950, 
such added income as might be 
derived from “industrial” sales 
would just about balance the loss 
suffered by the mines from the 
reduced selling price. Assistance 
plus premium sales would simply 
have the effect of maintaining for 
the gold mines their 1950 position 
in so far as income is concerned. 
Increased costs being experienced 
would still have to be absorbed. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I 


would say that the gold producers 
of this country feel that the facts 
of the situation in which the gold 
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industry finds itself and the fu- 
ture poor outlook for that industry 
if present restrictive measures are 
maintained, should be made clear 
to all Canadians, whether directly 
interested in the business or not. I 
have tried to make these things 
clear and can only urge that you 
should concern yourselves in the 
matter. I believe that “indus- 
trial” sales and any other meas- 
ures that will ease the situation in 
the meantime and pending that 
final adjustment of conditions 
economic, to which we all look 
forward, should be provided for. 
I particularly like the idea of in- 
dustrial sales because it costs the 
Canadian taxpayer nothing, and 


its benefits accrue equally to all 
production with no strings at- 
tached. 


eS 


Beer & Go. Offers Leon 
Land & Gattle Go. Stk. 


Beer & Co. of Dallas, Tex., are 
offering 260,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) of Leon Land 
& Cattle Co. (a Texas corporation) 
at $1.15 per share. 

The net proceeds will be used 
to pay off a vendor’s lien note of 
$710,000 and to reduce by $40,000 
the shorter-term improvement- 
loan indebtedness. The remaining 
$10,000 will be added to working 
capital. 

The Leon company, organized 
on July 17, 1951, has acquired by 
purchase an extensive ranching 
and farming business formerly 
owned by Leon Farms Corp. near 
Leon Lake, five miles west of Fort 
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Stockton, Texas. It owns in fee 
approximately 10,015 acres of land, 
of which about 3,000 acres are 
now being irrigated and culti- 
vated. 


At Aug. 20, 1951, there were 


issued and outstanding 740,000 
shares of common stock. 


Joins Walston, Hoffman 
(Special to Tue Frovancia, CmRronicis) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—John M. 
Christoffersen is with Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin, 621 South- 
west Morrison Street. 


Joins Robert Baird 
(Special to Tue Financia, Cmromwicrg) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Donald #f. 
Windfelder is with Robert W. 
Baird & Co., 110 East Wisconsin 
Avenue. 














New Guided Missile Takes Off....This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its\ 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high-. 


flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and, 


manufacturing units —the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 


in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 
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-Trial and Error in the Field 
Of Mortgage Financing 


By WILLIAM A. MARCUS * 
Senior Vice-President, American Trust Co., San Francisco 


Asserting Federal Government is now on trial for home financ- 
ing, West Coast banker sees program greatly complicated by 
rules, regulations, controls, rival agencies, conflicting fiscal 
policies and confusion of thought. Calls Housing Acts of 1948, 
1949 and 1950 inflationary, and says drop in price of Federal 
bonds, following unpegging, caused switching from mortgages 
to U. S. obligations, and thus created scarcity of funds for 
home financing. Calls for interest rate changes on V.A. and 


F.H.A. loans to compensate for 


We, in the West, are still con- 
sidered by many to be pioneers. 
So, it seems to me to be an op- 
portune time to briefly speak to 
you of this pi- 
oneer State, 
mentioning 
some of its 
accomplish- 
ments and 
some of its 
problems in 
the fields of 
home con- 
struction and 
mortgage fi- 
nancing. Per- 
haps a cleater 
understanding 
of the geo- 
graphical, cli- 
matic, finan- 





William A. Marcus 


cial and even 


political differences between one 
area of the nation and another 
may lead toward a solution of to- 
day’s mortgage problems now be- 
ing shared by lenders, builders, 
borrowers, and the government. 


For over 100 years, since the 
gold rush days of 1849, men and 
women have been attracted to 
California by its mild climate, its 
beaches, mountains and fertile 
lands, its forests, mines and 
streams, the opportunity both to 
work and play, to produce and 
save, and to share in the owner- 
ship and development of this 
Golden State. Notwithstanding the 
steady influx of people who 
brought their worldly goods with 
them and not withstanding the 
production and thrift of its grow- 
ing population, never during its 
history as a state has the accumu- 
lation of wealth in California been 
sufficient to take care of its need 
for funds with which to extend 
railroads, build power plants, erect 
homes, factories and warehouses, 
and to fully expand its agricul- 
tural and commercial activities. 


Just as people from other states 
and from other nations have been 
attracted to California, so capital 
from outside of its borders has 
sought and found entrance to this 
state, where greater opportunities 
for financial gain were offered 
than in the older money centers 
of the world, In the early days, 
bond issues on its larger projects 
were financed by British and Con- 
tinental European capital, later on 
by banking houses and investment 
firms of New York and other fi- 
nancial centers within the United 
States. Still later, insurance com- 
panies and others interested in 
mortgage investment loaned sub- 
stantial totals on both urban and 
farm properties. Meanwhile, the 
state grew in population from less 
than 100,000 in 1850 to a half mil- 
lion in 1870, to a million and a 
half at the turn of the century, 
to three million at the start of 
World War I, to six million just 
before World War II and to 11 
million today. Its banks grew from 
$100 million resources in 1870 to 
$400 million in 1900. In the next 
25 years their assets increased al- 
most tenfold to $3.5 billion and 
jumped to $15 billion in the pe- 
riod between 1925 and 1950. Its 


*An address by Mr. Marcus before 
38th Annual Convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, San 
Francisco, Calif., Sept. 11, 1951. 





increased yield on U. S. bonds. 


Savings and Loan Associations, 
born shortly before 1900, have in 
this half century built up re- 
sources of $1.5 billion. 

But, still more funds were re- 
quired to meet the needs of this 
growing state. The mortgage in- 
vestments of banks in California 
reached a total of $2,700,000,000, 
as against time deposits of $5,900,- 
000,000 at the close of last year. 
The Savings and Loan total was 
$1,300,000,000 of mortgages against 
slightly larger total resources. 
Meanwhile, insurance companies 
are currently lending over $1.5 
billion against mortgages on Cali- 
fornia property. 


More Capital Required 


It is estimated that an additional 
$500 million from other sources 
outside of California is invested 
in California mortgages. In other 
words, while California’s banks 
and Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions show a present capacity and 
willingness to invest $4 billion in 
mortgages there has been room 
for an additional $2 billion to come 
into this state for mortgage in- 
vestment. California’s need for 
mortgage funds is not being filled 
today. 


During the past century free en- 
terprise flourished, capital as well 
as labor received a fair reward for 
its industry, the natural laws of 
supply and demand more often 
guided the economic destiny of 
California than state or federal 
edicts or controls. Imperfections 
in the free enterprise system were 
often in evidence but one by one 
they were eliminated as the state 
and nation developed and acquired 
experience. Californians have 
learned much through trial and 
error. 


One of the recognized weak- 
nesses of the financial structure 
was the pattern of mortgage lend- 
ing up to and including the bank- 
ing holiday of 1933. Prior to that 
time the majority of new homes 
were financed under a system (if 
you call it such) of first, second, 
and sometimes, third mortgages. 
the purchaser would give the bank 
or other lender a first mortgage 
on his property, written on a one 
year flat basis, expecting it to be 
carried for an additional three or 
four years before renewal. He 
would give the builder a modest 
down payment and sign a substan- 
tial second mortgage at a high 
rate of interest and requiring 
heavy monthly payments. The 
system called for freauent renew- 
als of notes with attendant heavy 
costs. The holder of the first, or 
second mortgage often would de- 
mand payment at maturity, some- 
times forcing refinancing of the 
obligations when the mortgagor 
could least afford additional ex- 
penditures. All too frequently the 
owner was unable to refinance his 
debts and the second mortgage 
holder took over the property by 
deed or foreclosure. 


The FHA Program 


So, when the National Housing 
Act was passed in 1934 inaugurat- 
ing the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and introducing the long 
term single mortgage loan plan, 
Californians were among the first 
to give it a cheer and immediately 
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encouraged borrowers to apply for 
loans under its provisions. The 
plan went over well and Califor- 
nia led all other states in the vol- 
ume of Federal Housing loans, at 
all times accounting for over one- 
sixth of the nation’s insured loans 
on single family dwellings. Tne 
figures are impressive—over 400,- 
0U0 Federal Housing loans totaling 
$2% billion, have been made on 
California homes. 

Among other of its good points, 
California lenders saw in the 
FHA system the advantages of 
having uniform measures of value, 
standard methods of appraising, 
similar documents for FHA loans 
made in different states, and a 
mortgage insurance program that 
would give marketability to a very 
important segment of investments 
which up to that time lacked an 
open market. 

True, many lenders looked with 
suspicion upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment entering this field, fear- 
ing firstly, ill effects on those 
lenders who would merely lean 
upon the crutch of government 
insurance, secondly, the possibil- 
ity of Federal control of interest 
rates and the sponsorship of loan 
terms based On untried experi- 
mental ideas of social welfare; and, 
thirdly, the expansion of the gov- 
ernment into the whole field of 
residential construction and home 
financing. 

Within the first year of opera- 
tion 5,000 lending institutions 
throughout the nation measured 
these risks and decided to support 
the FHA program aiong the lines 
of its original concepts. These 
mortgagees had faith that the free 
enterprise system would prevail 
and that regardless of which po- 
litical party might be in power, 
sound economic practices would be 
observed to the end that the 
thrifty whose funds were invested 
in mortgages might receive a fair 
return for their industry, while 
borrowers were safeguarded from 
paying unduly high rates or sub- 
jecting themselves to unnecessary 
hazards of foreclosure, and above 
all that artificial barriers would 
not be set up to prevent the full 
action of sound economic laws. 


Government on Trial 


Just as we in California have 
lived and learned through trial 
and error, in the home financing 
field from 1849 to 1935, so it seems 
to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now On trial for its ex- 
periments in this field for the past 
15 or 16 years. I am not one to 
say that the nation has not bene- 
fited from the experiments. Nor 
am I willing to say that the pres- 
ent guaranteeing, insuring, or 
lending policies of the Veterans 
Administration, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, or the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, 
are in the best interests of the 
entire economy of the nation. I 
do not plan to fully explore these 
questions as they undoubtedly will 
be discussed by others on your 
program. But, as a Californian, I 
want to restate a few of our prob- 
lems and then to point out what 
has happened and what is hap- 
pening to our builders, our lend- 
ers, and to home buyers by reason 
of: (1) Interest rates set at un- 
realistic levels by the government; 
(2) Passage of the Housing Act of 
1950; (3) Change in the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy regarding its 
bonds; and (4) Substantial with- 
drawal of institutional lenders 
from the private secondary mar- 
ket for government insured and 
guaranteed mortgage loans. 

Our problems today are much 
the same as they have been dur- 
ing the past century, but greatly 
complicated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s rules, regulations, con- 
trols, rival agencies, conflicting 
fiscal policies and confusion of 
thought. In California we have 
7% of the nation’s population. By 
reason of this state’s growth, both 
under peacetime and wartime con- 
ditions, we must build yearly 


between 15 and 20% of all the 
new residential units in the United 
States. We must have capital to 
suppiement our own if we are to 
do this job. Private capital is 
willing to come to this state if 
it is permitted to receive a fair 
return which must be equal to 
what it would earn at home. The 
bulk of this capital in the past 
has been furnished by institutional 
lenders, notably tne insurance 
companies, who for the most part 
must pay agents a fee for taking 
care of the many details of serv- 
icing mortgage investments with- 
in the local areas. Mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York and New 
Engiand nave recently been em- 
powered to invest in FHA and VA 
loans beyond the borders of their 
states. But they must also pay a 
servicing charge on out-of-state 
loans, which naturally cuts the 
yield on these investments below 
the yield on “over-the-counter” 
loans if the interest rate is the 
same. 


Dearth of Mortgage Money 


Most of California’s problems in 
the home mortgage field are na- 
tional in character and are well 
understood by all of you. But 
there is a particular problem in 
California, shared by other states, 
principally in the West and South- 
west, where aceumulated dollars 
are not sufficient to provide mort- 
gage funds tor building’ require- 
ments. Our..problem- is..ceversed 
in New England and New York 
where savings funds have accumu- 
lated faster than the-demand for 
mortgages to build homes in their 
local communities. These funds 
are entitled to employment in 
areas of need, to the great advan- 
tage of all sections of the country. 

This problem of providing a 
free flow of investable funds from 
one section of the country to an- 
other can be greatly aided or 
greatly harmed by state and Fed- 
eral lawmakers and by those given 
the responsibilty of administrat- 
ing the laws after enactment. 
Californians during the past three 
years have frequently pointed out 
their particular problems, which 
really are the problems of the en- 
tire nation, to Congressmen and 
to the administrative heads of the 
agencies concerned. Long before 
the Korean War and long before 
Regulation “X” and related VA 
and FHA credit controls were 
thought of, we in California could 
see tne coming shortage of mort- 
gage money «ue to the unrealis- 
tically low rates of interest set 
by the government. We had a 
preview of what was to come 
when the Federal Reserve Bank 
partially withdrew its support of 
government bonds and when both 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury Department took 
further steps at the end of 1947 
to put the brakes on inflation, 
even then running rampant. 


Return Inadequate 


With the drov in the market 
price of government bonds which 
followed that action and with the 
corresponding increase in yield, 
insurance companies and other 
large investors withdrew from the 
market for government-insured or 
guaranteed loans and, as far as 
4% VA loans were concerned, 
remained out of the market for 
the greater part of two years until 
conditions readjusted themselves. 
Meanwhile, California institutions 
for the most part financed build- 
ers of homes for veterans on the 
combination FHA-VA 505(a) loan 
plan which enabled capital to earn 
about 4.4% as against the 4% VA 
rate and did attract a certain 
amount of needed outside money. 
We had pointed out to the Veter- 
ans Administration that borrow- 
ers under this plan would be pay- 
ing 4.8% interest, ineluding mort- 
gage insurance, instead of what 
we thought would be a fair rate 


of 4%%. So, when Congress au- 
thorized an increase of rate to 
414% in 1948 we were surprised 


and disappointed that the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
failed to exercise that authority. 
As a result, the veterans paid 
more for their loans and the sec- 
ondary market continued spotty. 
Heavy charges for builaing and 
financing veteran homes were 
made by some “in and out of the 
market” builders and lenders and 
the resultant unwanted 4% loans 
were dumped into the govern- 
ment’s Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 


Scores Federal Agencies 


Meanwhile, despite President 
Truman’s repeateaiy stated de- 
sires to combat inflation, his party 
leaders and others in Congress 
were pouring in more and more 
inflationary bills such as the 
Housing Acts of 1948, 1949, and 
1950. Like many other omnibus 
bills, those Acts contained some 
helpful measures entirely offset 
by the more harmful ones. For 
instance, the one practical formu- 
lae of taking care of veterans’ 
loans in California, in the absence 
of a private market for VA 4% 
loans was the combination 505(a) 
loan. Congressmen knew its im- 
portance in areas Of great hous- 
ing need—but what did they do 
about it? Why, they killed it in 
the “Housing Act of 1950,” and 
in the same Act they stated: 
“either private lenders will lend 
at a 4% rate or the government 
will,” and then proceeded to ap- 
propriate $150,000,000 for that 
purpose. That is just one illustra- 
tion of many which could be given 
to show the lack of coordination 
between the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of the govern- 
ment, between the administrative 
heads of the bureaus concerned, 
and the failure to recognize the 
working of economic laws. 


Let's skip the October, 1950, 
period of Regulation “X” and the 
related controls of VA and FHA, 
remembering, however, the inex- 
cusable huge number of veteran 
loan exemptions that were permit- 
ted to get under the wire. We, 
in California, were not worried 
by regulations to control credit; 
we knew that the excesses of 1950 
would shorten the supply of mort- 
gage dollars irrespective of credit 
controls. 

Let us look at what happened 
On March 3 of this year, when by 
accord between the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve 
System the new 2%4% non-mar- 
ketable bond was offered in ex- 
change for the restricted 24% 
issues and the Federal Reserve 
System withdrew its market sup- 
port of government bonds. 


The price of all government 
bonds fell, the 242s aropping to 
2 or 3 points below par. High- 
grade corporate and utility bonds 
moved in the same direction and 
the yield on both government and 
corporate bonds rose accordingly. 
This naturai result must have been 
foreseen by government econo- 
mists. Likewise, they must have 
known that the market tor gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and insured 
loans would soften and that many 
former investors in FHA and VA 
loans would seek bond investment 
if the net yield on bonds looked 
better than that on mortgages. 
Furthermore, they must have 
known that the movement of any 
sizable block of 2'2% govern- 
ment bonds into he 2°:1% non- 
marketable classification would 
largely stop the switch from gov- 
ernment bords into mortgages. 
Consequently, it should have been 
apparent that there would be less 
money available for mortgage in- 
vestment than formerly and that 
the reduced amount would have 
to compete with other investments 
now automatically made more at- 
tractive. But no effort was made 
to coordinate the acts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the 
Treasury Devartment with those 
of the Veterans Administration or 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
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tion to the end that simultaneous 
rate action might then have been 
taken on VA and FHA loans to 
compensate tor the market dis- 
locations caused by the change in 
fiscal policy. 

We have struggled through six 
months of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, yet no remedial steps have 
been taken by the government to 
correct the situation created by it. 

These are just a few sketchy 
comments On our mortgage prob- 
lems. They are made to invite 
your thouguts and action particu- 
larly as you are now meeting in 
the state which accounts for one- 
Sixth of your business. I want to 
Say emphatically that these com- 
ments are not made as a personal 
criticism of the individuals head- 
ing the departments concerned 
and who are endeavoring to ad- 
minister their responsibilities ac- 
cording to the laws enacted by 
Congress. Many of those gentle- 
men are Our guests here and I 
am proud to number them among 
my friends. Nor are these remarks 
an appeal for higher rates or more 
funds for the benefit of Califor- 
nia’s lending institutions. On the 
contrary, we are mindful of the 
need of full support of sound pro- 
grams that will retard inflation 
and strengthen the defenses of our 
country even if loaning activities 
are thereby curtailed. The wel- 
fare of California’s home builders 


and buyers, of merchants and. 
farmers, and of bankers and..in--- 


dustrial workers is inseparable 
from the welfare of the entire 
nation. 

Your convention program is a 
full one, and the next few days 


will give you much to think about. 
Nevertheless, I ask you to study 
these five problems during your 
stay here and during the ensuing 
months: 


(1) How to provide a satisfac- 
tory yield on VA and FHA loans 
in the West and Southwest when 
sought by New York and other 
eastern mortgagees in competition 
with their local “over-the-coun- 
ter” rates. 

(2) How to bring into closer 
harmony the practices and philos- 
ophies of the Loan Guaranty Di- 
vision of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and those of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

(3) How to show the various 
veteran organizations that a sound 
economy is of greater importance 
and less costly to their members 
than a preferential interest rate 
on mortgages. 


(4) How to present facts and 
figures to Congressmen and to the 
public so that we may obtain 
sounder housing and home financ- 
ing legislation than that enacted 
in the past six or seven years. 

(5) How, through private en- 
terprise mortgage lending agen- 
cies, and through freely operating 
secondary markets, to best serve 
the entire economy of the nation 
including home buyers, veterans, 
builders and the thrifty whose 
savings make home financing pos- 
sible. 

Gentlemen, this is a large order, 
but one worthy of your endeavor. 
If you can solve any one of these 
problems you will have won the 
lasting gratitude of many Cali- 
fornians. 





No Likelihood of Drastic Credit Controls! 


In speaking to the Second An- 
nual Investment Seminar, spon- 
sored by the New York State 
Bankers Association in coopera- 
tion with the 
Graduate 
School of Bus- 
iness Admin- 
istration of 
New York 
U niversity, 
Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, who is 
Professor of 
Finance at the 
institution, 
predicted 
there will be 
no drastic 
quantitative 
credit control, 
despite the 
powers given the Federal Reserve. 

“There is no question,” Dr. Nad- 
ler stated, “that the Reserve au- 
thorities have the power to break 
the backbone of inflation through 
drastic quantitative credit con- 
trols. If the Federal Reserve Banks 
were to begin to sell large amounts 
of government securities in the 
open market and at the same time 
raise the discount rate they not 
only would bring about a material 
increase in money rates but also 
force the commercial banks to 
liquidate loans and securities, 
thereby causing a decrease in the 
volume of bank deposits. Such a 
policy at present is impossible be- 
cause it would interfere with the 
rearmament program and with the 
production of essential civilian 
goods. Drastic quantitative credit 
controls, therefore, cannot and 
will not be used during the present 
emergency. no matter how great 
the inflationary dangers may be.” 


“The purpose of the new open 
market policy instituted by the 
Reserve authorities early in March 
of this year was not intended to 
bring about an increase in money 
rates. That was only incidental. 
The prime purpose was to make 


availability of Reserve Bank 
credit to the member banks more 
risky and to reduce the market- 
ability of long-term government 
securities, thus reducing the po- 
tential supply of investment funds 


Marcus Nadler 


at the disposal of financial insti- 
tutions.” 

“The long-term government and 
high-grade bond market seems to 
be in good position. Savings by 
individuals have increased and un- 
less their fear induces again a 
wave of anticipatory buying; in- 
dividual savings ought to be large. 
Commitments by institutional in- 
vestors have to a considerable ex- 
tent been met and the supply of 
funds at the disposal of pension 
funds and insurance companies is 
bounds to increase.” 

“The short-term rate will tend 
to be firmer, primarily because of 
the seasonal increase in the vol- 
ume of loans which occurs toward 
the end of the year. This will be 
further accentuated by the demand 
for bank credit to finance military 
production and the enlargement of 
essential plant and equipment. 
The high cost of doing business 
further will increase the need for 
bank credit. A further moderate 
increase in the short-term rate, 
therefore, is possible. Whether or 
not the money market will revert 
to the position which occurred 
often prior to 1933, namely, when 
the short-term rate was higher 
than the long-term rate, is im- 
possible to state. It would, how- 
ever, not be surprising if this were 
to take place in the not distant 
future. After the end of the year 
the demand for bank credit should 
decrease, accompanied by a soften- 
ing of short-term rates. To a con- 
siderable extent, however, the 
movement of short-term rates will 
depend on the type of financing 
undertaken by the government. If 
the Treasury continues to finance 
its cash requirements through the 
sale of Treasury bills, short-term 
rates are bound to remain high.” 

“Irrespective of the inflationary 
dangers, the low point in prices of 
government and other high-grade 
bonds has already been seen. How- 
ever, it is also certain that during 
the emergency money rates will 
not return to the level which 
existed prior to March 1, 1951. 
Only after the rearmament pro- 
gram begins to taper off and 
capital expenditures by corpora- 
tions begin to decrease, can one 
expect a material decline in rates 
on high-grade bonds.” 





Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government market continues to display a reactionary 
tone, with volume and activity still on the restricted side. Buy- 
ers appear to be cautious, especially in the longer end of the list. 
Short-terms seem to be in good demand with somewhat easier 
money. It appears as though quite a few money market followers 
believe the longer end of the list will tend to back and fill for a 
while until at least the lower reaches of the trading area become 
more clearly defined. To be sure, the thinness of the market and 
the still prominent amount of professionalism do not make cur- 
rent price movements too significant. 


Despite the lack of volume in the market, there continues to 
be quite a bit of switching going on, especially among the re- 
stricted issues. The present trend is from the lower coupon issues 
and the near-term eligibles into the June 1967/72s and the Vics. 
The main operators have been small life insurance companies and 
charitable organizations. The bank-eligibles have been pretty 
much in the doldrums, save for the nearer-term maturities and 
certain of the tax-sheltered issues. 


It seems as thotigh the combination of profit-taking, and a 
withdrawal of buyers, in a thin and inactive market continue to 
keep the trend of Treasury obligations on the uncertain side. There 
appears to be a more general feeling now that the upper reaches 
of the trading range have been marked out, at least temporarily, 
and the market will probably spend some time consolidating and 
working out a level from which there will be attraction again 
for prospective buyers. It is also evident that the restrained re- 
ception accorded the $100 million World Bank issue did not help 
the government bond market. 


Dealer Inventories Lightened 


Dealers that have had inventories of Treasuries, and these 
were not large, according to reports, but it seems there are always 
too many of them when the market is reactionary, have been tak- 
ing advantage of the not too numerous bids in order to get into 
more liquid positions. Nevertheless, despite some dealer and trader 
selling, the market for government obligations has not been de- 
pressed from the pressure of liquidation. There has been more of a 
tendency to quote prices down, which is not at all uncommon when 
the trend is uncertain and buyers are on the sidelines. As a whole, 
however, because of the thinness of the market, price changes do 
not mean too much yet, since there is more than a passing amount 
of professionalism about the whole thing. 


Large institutional holders of Treasury obligations, particu- 
larly the longs, are not showing any changes in their attitude 
toward the situation, since they are still on the sidelines as far as 
liquidation is concerned. Most of them have been out of the mar- 
ket for a long time as buyers and there is nothing in the wind yet 
to indicate any alteration of that position. Savings banks continue 
to report increases in deposits and this is bound to have a favor- 
able influence upon the government market from both the short- 
and long-term viewpoints. How soon before these institutions 
may be on the other side of the picture is purely a matter of con- 
jecture. Nevertheless, there are not a few in the financial district 
who are of the opinion that it will not be too long if the present 
trend continues with savings deposits. 


The reason given for the recent strength in the government 
market, it seems, is based mainly upon the belief that those who 
were sellers at higher levels have been replacing these positions. 
Even though prices were pushed up in this operation, these inven- 
tories were still reinstated at considerably better quotations than 
they were liquidated at. This buying, which took place during 
June, July and part of August, may have been completed as a 
whole. Whether there will be a tendency to take on more bonds 
if prices should recede further is a matter which time and the ex- 
tent of the decline, if and when it might come along, will deter- 
mine, 

‘Pension Funds Favor Short Issues 


Pension funds which have been among the principal buyers 
of the higher-income Treasuries seem to have gone Over to the 
shorter side of the market, with reports indicating they have been 
giving the bill market quite a bit of attention. This does not mean, 
however, that there has been a cessation of purchases of the Vics 
but it does indicate the size of the acquisitions has been reduced 
considerably. However, this process may be reversed at any time. 
The money that is now being put into the near-term obligations 
by pension funds, according to advices, has been earmarked event- 
ually for equity shares. 

Government trust accounts, it was reported, had been making 
purchases in the open market of selected tap issues, but indications 
now are that these commitments have not been important, and 
there is some question as to whether this buying will assume 
greater proportions in the near future. 


Commercial banks, it seems, have not come off their sideline 
seats as far as the longer eligibles are concerned. There is still a 
window shopping interest around, however, for the 2%s due 
Sept. 15, 1967/72, but as yet there is no inclination to have this 
become anything more than just that. The longer partials, espe- 


cially 1960/65, however, continue to be well taken when they 
come in. 


With R. J. Plunkett 


(Special to THe FiInanciaL CHRONICLE) 


Two With Paul Rudolph 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


WAUSAU, Wis.—Mrs. Esther D. 
Garland has joined the staff of 
Raymond J. Plunkett & Co., First 
American State Bank Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Joins Bache & Co. 
(Special to Tue Financiat CHRonicie) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Joel E. 
Martin has joined the staff of 
Bache & Co., Johnston Building, 


SAN JOSE, Calif.—Russell M. 
Bate and Marshall V. Harden- 
brook are now associated with 
Paul C. Rudolph & Co., Bank of 
America Building. 


F. F. X. Kastner Opens 


TENAFLY, N. J.—Frederic F. X. 
Kastner is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 7 Birch- 
wood place. 
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Baltimore Bond Club 
Sponsors Lectures 


BALTIMORE, Md.—A series of 
lectures on “Investment Securi- 
ties: The Family’s Approach” is 
being sponsored jointly by the 
Bond Club of Baltimore and Johns 
Hopkins University to be held 
Tuesday nights at 8:30 p.m. be- 
ginning Oct. 2. The lectures will 
be followed by a period of diseus- 
sion. The fee for the series is $12. 

Topics to be treated, and the 
members of the Bond Club wha 
will lecture are as follows: 

Your Financial Future. Why 
Invest?—-W. Lloyd Fisher, Baker, 
Watts & Co. 


Financial Literature—Henry C. 
Evans, Stein Bros. & Boyce. 

Type and Purpose of Various 
Investment Media—Jack A. Kol- 
scher, George G. Shriver & Co. 

Formulation of an Investment 
Program—Edward K, Dunn, Rob- 
ert Garrett & Sons. 


Government Bonds and Munici- 
par Securities—Charles G. Lord, 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


Railroad Securities—C. Newton 
Kidd, Stein Bros. & Boyce. 


Mutual Funds and Investment 
Trusts—W. Carroll Mead, Mead, 
Miller & Co. 


Public Utility Securities — Jo- 
seph W. Sener, John C. Legg & Co. 

Capital Goods Securities—Wil- 
liam J. Price, III, Alex. Brown & 
Sons. 


Consumers Goods Securities — 
T. Rowe Price, T. Rowe Price & 
Associates. 

Bank and Insurance Securities 
—John C. Legg, III, John C. Legg 
& Co. 

How to Read an Annual Report 
—Joseph F, Turner, Alex. Brown 
& Sons. 


How to Buy Securities—Albert 
G. Warfield. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Allen & Co. Add 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LAKELAND, Fla. — James I. 
Black, Jr., has been added to the 
staff of Allen & Co., 211 East 
Lemon Street. 


Charles V. Snedeker 


Charles V. Snedeker, partner in 
Snedeker & De Bard, New York 
City, died on Sept. 5. 


With Thomson & McKinnon 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PALM BEACH, Fla.—Thomas J. 
Julian is with Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, 272 South County Road. 
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Prospecis of Sterling Convertibility 


By PAUL EINZIC 


Dr. Einzig, in commenting on pressure on British Government 
to restore sterling convertibility, holds it is unl:kely that Chan- 
cellor Gaitskell will be able or willing to yield to it. Points out 
Britain’s balance of payments have deteriorated, and, if gold 
convertibility were restored her gold reserve would be depleted. 


LONDON, Eng.—The annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund is expected to provide another opportunity for 
reaffirming the principle of convertibility of currencies and for 
urging the member Governments to aim at the achievement of 
that end. In particular the British Govern- 
ment is likely to be pressed—in private if not 
in public—to hasten the necessary steps for 
restoring the full convertibility of sterling into 
dollars. The American desire for a convert- 
ibility of sterling into dollars is well under- 
stood in London. It is realised that the Anglo- 
Japanese financial agreement which has just 
been concluded is likely to strengthen political 
pressure on the Washington Administration 
in favour of insisting on an early convertibil- 
ity of sterling. For, as a result of this agree- 
ment, Japan’s trade with the sterling area will 
henceforth be on a sterling basis instead of a 
dollar basis. It is hoped, however, that Amer- 
ican opinion will understand the need for the 
conclusion of that agreement which should go 
some way towards lessening Britain’s dollar 
difficulties and which, to a large extent, 
merely restores a normal state of affairs. Nevertheless, American 
exporting interests are likely to regard this arrangement as yet 
another blow, and they are likely to insist that the disadvantages 
derived from it could only be rectified through a restoration of 
sterling-dollar convertibility. 

It seems unlikely that Chancellor Gaitskell would be able or 
willing to go very far to yield pressure in this respect. As a result 
of the rise in raw material prices and the adverse change in 
Britain’s terms of trade, the British balance of payments has 
deteriorated considerably since the beginning of this year. Even 
though the efforts to maintain dollar exports have been relatively 
successful, it is as yet premature to judge the effect of the re- 
armament drive on Britain’s dollar position. Nor is Britain’s dollar 
position the only one that counts. Even if the trade balance 
between Britain or the whole sterling area on the one hand and 
the dollar area on the other were to remain teasonably satis- 
factory, Britain would be exposed to a depletion of her gold 
reserve as a result of sterling-dollar convertibility, Through a 
deterioration of the dollar position of other countries outside the 
sterling area. The dollar deficit of various Western European or 
Latin American countries might easily deteriorate, and sterling- 
dollar convertibility would then induce them to throw the burden 
of their dollar deficit on Britain and the sterling area. 

During the next two years Britain will have to bear a con- 
siderable burden in the form of increased rearmament expendi- 
ture. Her economic position is liable to be affected adversely 
through raw material shortages and inflation. It would not be 
wise or reasonable to expect her to consent to add considerably 
to these burdens by agrecing prematurely to a restoration of 
sterling-dollar convertibility. Even in the absence of such a move 
it might become necessary for the Governments of Britain and 
other sterling area countries to introduce drastic cuts in dollar 
imports for the sake of maintaining the gold reserve in face of 
adverse pressure. Should Britain agree to full convertibility these 
cuts would have te be made more drastic in order to cope with 
the increase in the adverse pressure. American exporting interests 
would stand to gain very little if an increase of their sales to 
countries outside the sterling area were to be offset by export cuts 
that would be forced upon the sterling area by a deterioration of 
their dollar position brought about by convertibility. 

An alternative to the cuts in dollar imports would of course 
be a return to Marshall Aid or a corresponding increase of Amer- 
ican military aid. This would only mean, however, that once 
more the American taxpayer would pay for American exports. 
Everybody in Britain is greatly relieved that there has been so 
far no need for reverting to Marshall Aid, and it would be a 
matter to universal regret if, as a result of a deterioration of the 
gold position through premature convertibility, Britain would 
have to become once more dependent on American economic 
support. The acceptance of American military aid is not con- 
sidered to be detrimental to Britain’s prestige, in view of the 
fact that it is needed for the strengthening of millitary defenses 
against the common enemy. On the other hand, it would be con- 
sidered greatly humiliating if six years after the end of the 


war Britain were to be compelled by circumstances to apply once 
more for American economic aid. 


First things must come first. While the American desire for 
the removal of discriminatory trading through the inconvertibility 
of sterling into dollars is understandable, it would be a pity if 
for the sake of achieving that end Britain were forced to take 
measures leading to a material weakening of her economic posi- 

_ tion. Taking a long view this would not de in accordance with 
American interests. Economic stability in Britain is one of the 
basic necessities from the point of view of successful defense 
against communism. Any substantial weakening of that stability 
would go a long way towards offsetting the beneficial effect 
of Britain’s increasing military strength. To some degree it will 
be necessary to sacrifice economic strength for the sake of military 
strength. This is an additional reason, however, against sacrificing 


economic strength more than it is absolutely inevitable in con- 
nection with rearmament. 


The moral and practical justification of the pressure for early 
convertibility has weakened considerably as a result of the re- 
armament drive. For one thing, the industries of the United 
States are now, or will soon be, fully occupied by arms production, 
and generally speaking they will not feel unduly the disadvantages 
of British competition resulting from the continued inconvert- 
ibilty of sterling. In any event. British competition itself is likely 
to weaken materially as a result of Britain’s growing rearmament 
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requirements. Holders of sterling may not be in a position to 
place orders in Britain for relatively early delivery. This will 
mean that there will be a demand for American goods to the 
extert to which they are available, and to the extent to which 
dollars could be provided for their payment. Those agitating tor 
sterling convertibility would like Britain to supply the dollars 
needed by third countries. To some extent this would be possible 
through a depletion of the sterling area’s dollar reserve. Even 
though that reserve has increased considerably since the devalua- 
tion of sterling in 1949, it is far from being excessive. In any 
case to some extent Britain may have to put up with gold losses 
through the operation of the European Payments Union. To that 
extent Britain would bear the burden of the dollar deficits of 
Western European countries. It would be unwise to insist on in- 
creasing the extent to which Britain should contribute towards 
meeting the dollar scarcity. 

Once rearmament is completed and a normal balance between 
raw material and manufacture prices is established, a time might 
arrive for the reconsideration of the question of sterling-dollar 
convertibility. In the meantime, however, no useful purpose could 
be served by pressing Britain to repeat the mistake made in 1947 


when convertibility was prematurely restored. This time the con- 
sequences of such action might be even graver than they were 


four years ago. 





NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEw ort AND BANKERS 


CAPITALIZATIONS 





William H. Moore has been 
elected Vice-President of Bank- 
ers Trust Company by the Board 
of Directors, it was announced 
on Sept. 19 by 
S. Sloan Colt, 
President. 

Mr. Moore, 
who has been 
with the bank 
since 1938, is 
in the out-of- 
town division 
of the Bank- 
ing Depart- 
ment cover- 
ing the Far 
West terri- 
tory. He is a 
director and 
member of 
the executive 
committee of American Can 
Company, and a director of The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Company. He is also 
a member of the New Jersey Re- 
publican Finance Committee and 
of the Board of Managers of Me- 
morial Hospital, Morristown, New 
Jersey. He became an Assistant 
Treasurer of Bankers Trust in 
1948 and Assistant Vice-President 
in 1949. 





William H. Moore 
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At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
held on Sept. 18, Richard E. 
Thomas, formerly Assistant 
Cashier, was appointed an Assist- 
ant Vice-President. 

% * be 

At the meeting of the board of 
directors of The New York Trust 
Co. of New York, held on Sept. 4, 
a quarterly dividend of $1 per 
share on the capital stock of the 
company was declared payable 
Oct. 1, next, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
Sept. 14, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry F. Little- 
john, Secretary. 

% us bd 

The National City Bank of New 
York announced, on Sept. 10, the 
opening of its new 686 Broadway 
Branch Building, replacing the 
branch formerly located at 682 
Broadway. The new structure is 
on the east side of Broadway, just 
north of Great Jones Street. It is 
a modernized, air-conditioned unit, 
in charge of William J. Rigney, 
Manager. National City and its 
predecessors have had an office 
within a block of this address 
since 1852. 

a a a 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York City, has promoted 
Richard H. Leslie to Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, and Charles 
A. Agemian to Comptroller. Mr. 
Leslie formerly was Vice-Presi- 
dent and Comptroller, and Mr. 


Agemian an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the bank. 
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East River Savings Bank of New 
York announces that Maurice N. 
Trainer, President of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe of New York, 
and Chairman of the Board, Do- 
minion Brake Shoe Co., Ltd.; and 
Clifton W. Phalen, Vice-President 
of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in charge of persennel 
relations, have been elected as 
members of the board of trustees 
of the East River Savings Bank. 


Xs xe % 


President John F. Krepps of the 
Home Savings Bank of White 
Plains, N. Y., was the guest of 
honor at a dinner recently given 
by the 44 employees and trustees 
of the bank at the Westchester 
Hills Golf Club upon the occasion 
of Mr.. Krepps’ 50th anniversary 
with the bank. Mr. Krepps was 
the recipient of a testimonial book 
signed by those present, a wrist 
watch, and a portrait painted by 
Edmund F. Ward, a commercial 
artist and a trustee of the bank. 
Mr. Krepps entered the bank’s 
service on Sept. 10, 1901, and ac- 
cording to the “Reporter Dispatch” 
of White Plains, he rose “through 
the ranks to Assistant Secretary, 
Secretary and Trustee, First Vice- 
President in 1925 and President in 
1931 when the bank faced the 
most critical period in its history.” 
“Under his leadership,” says the 
“Reporter,” “it weathered the de- 
pression and increased its assets.” 

he us ad 

The Adirondack Trust Company 
marks its 50th anniversary Sept. 18 
in its recently remodeled and re- 
decorated building at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. The bank re- 
ceived its charter on Sept. 18, 1901. 

me % = 

George Avery White, President 
of State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., died 
Sept. 12 at the age of 55. 

He was a director of the United 
States Envelope Co.; Worcester 
County Trust Co. and Worcester 
County Institution for Savings. In 
the banking field he had been a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association. 

a = be 

The United States Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., was con- 
solidated on Aug. 31 with the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson, under the charter and 
title of the latter. Advices in the 
weekly Bulletin, Sept. 10, of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency stated that the initial 
capital stock of the consolidated 
bank is $3,750,000, divided into 
150,000 shares of common stock of 


the par value of $25 each. The 
initial surplus is $3,750,000, with 
initial undivided profits and re- 
serves of not less than $5,240,000. 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company had a capital of $3,000,- 
000, while the United States ‘rust 
Company had a capital of $600,000. 
Details of the proposed consoli- 
dation appeared in our issue of 
July 26, page 343. 
~ % 4 

John K. P. Stone has recently 
been appointed Assistant to the 
President, Harry W. Edgar, of 
The Citizens Trust Co. of Summit, 
N. J. Mr. Stone has been a direc- 
tor of the Citizens Trust since 
January, 1946, and a member of 
its Executive Committee for the 
past three years. Mr: Stone has 
had an extensive experience in 
the investment securities business, 
starting in 1924 with Stone, Webs- 
ter & Blodget, Inc., and since 1937 
with G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., of 
New York City. The Citizens 
Trust Co., organized in 1923, is 
the youngest of Summit's three 
banking institutions and has prog- 
ressively grown with the needs of 
the Summit area. Besides, Mr. 
Edgar, President and Trust Of- 
ficer, the official family includes: 
Cc. B. Keeney, Vice-President; 
R. O. Peterson, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Alma L. 
Hellquist, Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Trust Officer, while 
E. S. Durkee and W. G. Knowles 
are Assistant Treasurers and 
W. H. Rockwell, Auditor. John D. 
Hood is Chairman of the board. 


The Manasquan National Bank 
of Manasquan, N. J., increased its 
capital, effective Aug. 30, from 
$100,000 to $200,000 by a stock 
dividend of $100,000. 

% % & 


The Parnassus National Bank of 
New Kensington, Pa., capital $75,- 
000, was placed in voluntary liqui- 
dation Aug. 27, having been ab- 
sorbed by the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company on 
Aug. 25. 


% es * 

With the assistance of a nation- 
wide selling group of dealers in 
securities, the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, Washington, D. C., 
is offering publicly $40,000,000 of 
collateral trust debentures dated 
Oct. 1, 1951, due Feb. 1, 1954. The 
cffering is being made through 
Macdonald G. Newcomb, its fiscal 
agent, 31 Nassau Street, New York 
City. The debentures bear inter- 
est at 2%% per annum payable 
Feb. 1, 1952, and semi-annually 
thereafter and are not redeemable 
before maturity. They are being 
offered at 100% and accrued in- 
terest. The Central Bank for Co- 
operatives is incorporated under 
Federal law and operates under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration, which is under the 
general direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Central Bank debentures are 
instrumentalities of the 
government of the United 
States, but the government as- 
sumes no liability for them, either 
direct or indirect. Net proceeds 
from the sale will be used by the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives in 
financing its lending operations. 
The bank makes loans to the 
larger farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations and assists in financing 
the 12 regional banks for cooper- 
atives. 

as a = 

The National City Bank of 
Evansville, Ind., has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000; 
$400,000 of the new capital resulted 
from the sale of new stock, while 
the additional $100,000 was 
brought about by a stock dividend 
of that amount. The enlarged 
capital became operative Aug. 27. 

m % cd 

At their regular September 
meeting — Sept. 11 — directors of 
the United States National Bank 
of Denver elected an additional 
Vice-President of the bank, viz.: 
Thomas Hildt, Jr., formerly Vice- 
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President of the New York Trust 
Company. The board announced 
that the appointment of Mr. Hildt 
was not a replacement for the re- 
cently vacated office of Executive 
Vice-President, but rather an ad- 
dition to the executive staff of the 
bank. The bank’s Vice-Presidents 
at present are Albert S. Brooks, 
Executive Manager of the Trust 
Department; Emmett J. Digman, 
Manager of the Livestock Loan 
Department; Neil F. Roberts, F. M. 
Petersen, and George A. Gribble. 
Mr. Hildt, whe was born in Balti- 
more, Md., was educated at the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., 
and at Yale University. Following 
his graduation in 1936, he went to 
work for the New York Trust 
Company, and during his first few 
months was sent to the Maryland 
Trust Company in Baltimore, 
where he obtained his preliminary 
training in bank operations. Sub- 
sequently he worked in various 
departments of the New York 
Trust Company, of which four 
years were in the Credit Depart- 
ment. He served for four years 
in the armed forces, in various 
locations, with the Air Transport 
Command. Since his return to the 
New York Trust Company in 1945, 
he served as Assistant Treasurer, 
Assistant Vice-President, and 
Vice-President of that bank. 
% % % 

The new Fruitridge office of the 
Anglo California National Bank, 
at 5693 Stockton Boulevard, Sacra- 
mento, opened for business on 
Sept. 4, according to announce- 
ment by Allard A. Calkins, Presi- 
dent. John R. Wilson, Assistant 
Vice-President, is manager, and 
F. S. Stillwell, Assistant Manager. 
Anglo’s Fruitridge office is its 
third in Sacramento. 

% % " 

Directors of The Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation of San Francisco have 
advanced S. C. Beise, heretofore 
Executive Vice-President, to the 
post of Senior Vice-President of 
the bank, according to announce- 
ment by L. M. Giannini, President. 
Mr. Beise is Chariman of the 
bank’s Managing Committee and 
Coordinator of Administration. At 
the same time, the directors ad- 
vanced Jesse W. Tapp to the posi- 
tion of Executive Vice-President. 
Mr. Tapp, who has been Vice- 
President in the field of loans 
and investments, is a member of 
the Managing Committee. He and 
Russell G. Smith, Executive Vice- 
President in charge of interna- 
tional banking activities, were also 
appointed to the General Execu- 
tive Committee of the bank. H. M. 
Bardt, Vice-President and Senior 
Trust Officer, was added to the 
Managing Committee and appoint- 
ed a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Board. Mr. Beise 
has served the bank as an admin- 
istrative officer since 1936. He 
was a banker in Minnesota and 
Michigan for several years and 
subsequently a National Bank Ex- 
aminer before going to California. 
Mr. Tapp is a specialist in agri- 
cultural economics, has rendered 
service as such not only to the 
bank but to the National Admin- 
istration. At present, in addition 
to his duties with the bank, he is a 
special adviser to Economic Sta- 
bilizer Eric A. Johnston on stabil- 
ization of agricultural prices. 

& tk a 


Directors of Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Les Angeles at their Sep- 
tember meeting voted to submit 
to the stockholders a proposal to 
increase the number of authorized 
shares of capital stock by 30,000 
shares, from 70,000 to 100,000 
shares. According to Chairman of 
the Board Ben R. Meyer, this in- 
crease in the number of autnorized 
shares is desirable because of ex- 
panding business. 

At their meeting, the directors 
also approved an increase in the 
number of authorized directors 
from 19 to 21. This proposal will 
also be submitted to the stock- 
hold for approval. 
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Socialism Is Here Now! 


By A. V. BODINE* 

President, Manufacturers Ass0ciation of Connecticut 
President, The Bodine Corporatien, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Prominent Connecticut industrialist in pointing out we are far 
advanced toward a high degree of socialism, cities “seizin 
the cash returns of owners of instruments of production” 
through taxation as illustrating his assertion. 


Thoughful Americans have been 
deeply concerned over the trend 
toward socialism. The truth is 
that we already have socialism in 
America, not 
complete as 
yet, but far 
advanced. 

Freedom and 
dignity of the 
individual was 
the corner- 
stone upon 
which our 
nation was 
founded and 
the leaven 
which caused 
it to prosper 
and grow up 
to assume the 
leadership of 
the free world in less than 150 
years. In harmony with this con- 
cept of individual freedom, the 
tools of production in our free 
enterprise or adventure capitalist 
economy are controlled by indi- 
viduals rather than by the State. 
And the ownership of these in- 
struments of production must al- 
ways remain in the hands of in- 
dividuals so long as we have the 
moral courage to provide freedom 
and dignity for the individual 
American citizen and to make it 
possible for the citizens of other 
State-ruled people to achieve. 

Our instruments or production 
are now owned overwhelmingly 
by millions of individual stock- 
holders in our corporations which 
produce 95% of all manufactured 
goods. The legal ownership of a 
corporation, or of anything else, 
has no significance in itself. Own- 
ership is meaningless except as it 
means the right of the owner to 
receive all the returns and bene- 
fits from the object owned. The 
value of a corporation to its own- 
ers derives solely from the cash 
dividends received — current and 
prospective. Profits earned are 
valueless if they are taken by the 
government. Profits earned are 
valueless if they are plowed back 
into the company as surplus ex- 
cept as they will possibly result 
in larger cash dividends in the fu- 
ture. The owner who keeps his 
stock never gets anything from it 
except dividends. If he sells the 
stock, what he gets for it depends 
entirely on its prospects of future 
dividends. 

It is 100% socialism when the 
government seizes the instruments 
of production physically, as in 
England. And it is socialism when 
the government seizes the cash 
returns from the owners of the 
instruments. Reduce the legal 
right to receive earned profits and 
you reduce ownership. Destroy 
the right to receive earned prof- 
its and you destroy all ownership. 
Government now takes 47% of 
the earnings of corporations. This 
apparently leaves 53% for the 
owners, but they do not get it. 


This is true because corporations 
can no longer live by selling stock 
to investors. Savers will not risk 
their money in enterprises whose 
earnings are confiscated. In the 
past three years only 5% of the 
new capital going into enterprise 
has come from the sale of shares. 
But corporations must have new 
capital to stay alive. To maintain 
and increase equipment, they must 
plow back earnings as surplus. 


A. V. Bodine 





*Part of an address by Mr. Bodine at 
136th Annual Meeting of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 11, 1951. 


“88% Socialism” in U. 8S. 


In recent years they have been 

plowing back about 60% of the 
profits left after taxes. So this 
leaves only about 21% of earnings 
to go to the owners. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not keep this small 
fraction. As soon as they get the 
dividends, the Personai Income 
Tax Collector calls—for dividends 
are taxed twice. The amount of 
personal income tax on dividends 
varies widely with the individual. 
It has been estimated that it aver- 
ages about 40%, but it is probably 
higher. On the basis of 40%, this 
leaves the corporation’s owner 
with somewhat less than 13% of 
his company’s earnings. Thus the 
government destroys approxi- 
mately 88% of the value and, 
therefore, of the ownership of the 
instruments of production under 
our present so-called free enter- 
prise system. This is 88% social- 
ism. It is a peculiarly unfair type 
of socialism because it masque- 
rades as free enterprise. Govern- 
ment provides no capital. 
Does no saving, and bears no re- 
sponsibility of management. The 
owners of the enterprise do all 
the saving, provide all the capital, 
carry all the burdens of manage- 
ment. 


McManus Correspdt. 
For Three Firms 


Joseph MeManus & Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce their appoint- 
ment as New York correspondents 
of Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. with 
offices in Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh; Walter J. Connolly & Co., 
Inc. of Boston and Crockett & Co. 
of Houston, Texas, and the addi- 
tion of -Zarrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and Houston to their direct 
private wire system. George Ded- 
rick, formerly of Blair S. Clay- 
baugh & Co., has joined the Mc- 
Manus organization and will suv- 
ervise the Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh wires. 


Jesup & Lamont Admit 


On Oct. 1 M. Chapin Krech will 
become a partner in Jesup & La- 
mont, 26 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Brendan G. Raf- 
ferty will retire from the firm 
on Sept. 30. 


William Esbaugh 


William Hardy Eshbaugh passed 
away at the age of 71 on Sept. 12. 
Prior to his retirement he had 
been a partner in the firm of 
Palmer & Co. which was dis- 
solved in 1931. 


New Hugo Marx Office 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Hugo 
Marx & Co. of Birmingham, an- 
nounce the opening of a branch 
office in the Bell Building, under 
the management of S. Brooks 
Holleman. 


Now Lenart, McHugh Co. 


Effective Sept. 20 the firm name 
of N. D. Biddison & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is being changed to Len- 
art, McHugh & Co. 


Andre Florian 


Andre Florian, retired stock 
broker, passed away at the age 
of 57. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 
Tkis Week—Bank Stocks 


Earnings of New York banks for the quarter to end Sept. 30 


will be determined in large part by the tax visions made 
the different institutions. tre om: 


The new revenue bill, which is expected to become effective 
within the next several weeks, will change substantially the tax 
liability incurred by corporations. Its final form may not be 
known until after Sept. 30. As a result the question arises as to 
whether or not and at what rates, the banks should provide tax 
reserves for the expected increase in this liability. Another un- 
certainty in the present situation is whether the new tax measure 
will be retroactive to April 1, as has been discussed, or Jan. 1. 

Regardless of the considerations, however, there is little ques- 
tion that banks, as well as other corporations, will be liable for 
higher taxes before the year is finished. Thus, the net earnings 
for the third and fourth quarters will depend upon the maaner 
in which the tax liability is provided for on the books. 

At the present time it appears that the combined normal and 
surtax will be increased five percentage points from 47% at pres- 
ent to 52%. The overall tax ceiling would also be increased from 


y >, 70% and the new tax measure would be retroactive to 
pril 1. 

Many banks have been going on the assumption that the new 
rates would only be retroactive to July 1. Accordingly, they have 
not made any tax provision except at the existing rates. 

If the new rates are retroactive to April 1, it will mean that 
these institutions will have to provide additional taxes out of 
current earnings from the third or fourth quarters or both. Natu- 
rally, if the full provision is taken in the third quarter, earnings 
comparisons with the previous quarter or those of last year could 
be rather unfavorable. Should the final bill be made retroactive 
to Jan. 1, comparisons would be even more unfavorable. 

It is understood that some banks have already started to 
accrue taxes at the higher rates while others are waiting to see 
the final form of the new bill. Unfortunately the statements to 


be published at the end of this quarter may not give any indication 
of the tax treatment. It is hoped that explanatory statements will 
be added to reports so that stockholders will be informed about 
such unusual accounting charges. Otherwise the rate of earnings 
and operating results will be obscured. 

Generally, operating conditions in the third quarter have been 
favorable. Pre-tax earnings are expected to show improvement 
over those of the previous quarter as well as the comparable . 
period of a year ago. 

Loan volume has been maintained at a high level and in 
recent weeks seasonal! factors have increased the total to a new 
record. Figures at the end of September are expected to show a 
substantial gain over those of June 30. 

Some inventory loans have been liquidated because of uneasi- 
ness on the part of manufacturers and retailers. Also, consumer 
loans have been declining. The loss of volume on these accounts, 
however, has been more than offset by expansion of defense 
activities. , 

Another consideration in current operations is that many of 
these loans have been made at higher rates, especially compared 
with those of a year ago. 

Over the past year interest rates have been firming, partly 
because of credit restraint policies instituted by the government 
and also because of the large demand for credit, both of which 
are somewhat interrelated. 

This factor has also helped the return on investments. Hold- 
ings of government securities have not increased but the return 
on these investments have. For example, on 90-day Treasury bills, 
the rate in July, 1950 was around 1.17%. At present the return is 
1.65%. On 9 to 12 month issues the rate was about 1.23% a year 
ago, as compared with a return of about 1.70% at present. This 
has meant that maturing issues could be rolled over at a better 
rate. 

Expenses, of course, have continued to move gradually up- 
ward. The gain has not been large and has been absorbed in the 
higher operating earnings. The lower assessment from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation has helped in this respect. 

The combination of these various factors should result in an 
improvement in pre-tax income. Final earnings for the quarter 
will be determined by, and should be reviewed in the light of, the 
expected increase in tax rates. 











NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
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Missouri Pacific 


After having been dormant for 
some months the volatile and 
highly speculative Missouri Paci- 
fic old preferred enjoyed one of 
its periodic spurts of activity late 
last week. In fact, at one time 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange had to be suspended 
temporarily because of the accu- 
mulation of buy orders with little 
or no stock offered at nearby 
prices. The increased activity was 
accompanied, as usual, by rumors 
that important reorganization de- 
velopments were impending. It is 
a moot question as to whether the 
rumors inspire the renewed inter- 
est in the shares or whether the 
renewed interest inspires the ru- 
mors. Be that as it may, there is 
little question but that the large 
short interest had considerable in- 
fluence on the market action. 

The background of this situation 
obviously invites periodic hopes 
and disappointments. The reor- 
ganization has been so long drawn 
out, all plans so far submitted 
have been so violently disap- 
proved by certain security groups, 
and there have been so many 
changes in the long years of bank- 
ruptcy, that it is impossible light- 
ly to dismiss any of the recurring 
rumors as too fantastic. Also, bulls 
on the road’s junior securities 
probably see some cause for satis- 
faction in the recent request to the 
court for payments against back 
interest on the senior, lst and Re- 
funding Mortgage, bonds. 

For some time past it has been 
the custom for the trustees to ask 
for, and the court to grant, per- 
mission to pay two semi-annual 
coupons on these bonds late each 
year. This has worked to keep 
the aggregate claim of this senior 
group unchanged from year to 
year. This time it is proposed to 
go further — a request has been 
filed for the payment of three full 
years’ interest on these bonds. 
This action in itself will not nec- 
essarily upset the reorganization 
plan now before the courts. If the 
plan is consummated these pay- 
ments will be considered as ap- 
plying to income accrued on the 
new securities from the effective 
date of the plan, Jan. 1, 1948. 


The ICC reorganization plan 
specifically provides that any cash 
payments made to the bondhold- 
ers subsequent to the Jan. 1, 1948 
effective date are to be credited 
against cash allocated under the 
plan, and interest payable on new 
securities. It is estimated that 
even with the recently proposed 
payment, holders of the present 
Ist & Refunding bonds would 
still be entitled to nearly $65.00 
per $1,000 bond as of Jan. 1, 1952 
in additional interest accrued on 
bonds allocated them in the re- 
organization plan. If the plan is 
consummated, then, the present 
junior security holders derive no 
benefits from the proposed large 
interest distribution. 

If an entirely new plan is to be 
devised, however, it is obvious 
that this reduction in the claim 
of the Ist & Refunding holders 
would leave room for liberaliza- 
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allocations to the junior 
security holders. It was the in- 
terim reduction in senior claims 
that allowed liberalization of the 
plan the last time, and which re- 
stored some equity to the old pre- 
ferred. In original plans it has 
been proposed to eliminate both 
the old common and old preferred. 
Under the circumstances there is 
obviously at least some plausabil- 
ity to the recent strength in the 
shares, even though the stock just 
as obviously remains an outright 
gamble in judicial proceedings. 
Meanwhile the District Court 


tion of 
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confirmation of the 
plan, based on the results of bal- 
loting held earlier this year, has 


hearing on 


been postponed. It had been 
scheduled for Sept. 15. This will 
allow an opportunity for ICC 
hearings on the question as to 
whether or not ‘there have been 


developments since the plan was 
formulated of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant a reopening of the 
whole case with a view toward 
major changes. It is the conten- 
tion of certain groups that basic 
improvement in earning power 
and territorial growth make the 
present plan obsolete. It is obvi- 
ously impossible at this time to 
even guess at the ultimate out- 
come. One thing this is certain, 
however, and that is that final set- 


tlement is still a long way off. In 
the meantime the old preferred 
will probably continue as a specu- 
lative football. 


The Security I Like Best 


dollar of capital in 1941, so in- 
vestment income has been show- 
ing consistent improvement. 

Gulf Insurance Company shares 
afford a current income return 
of 4.08% based on the $2.00 per 
share dividend and the market 
price of 49. In addition to cash 
dividends, the Company has paid 
two stock dividends and offered 
valuable rights to stockholciers 
five times during the past six 
years. In spite of the dilution 
caused by the increase in the 
amount of stock outstanding, the 
liquidating value per share of 
stock has risen from $33.29 in 1941 
to $68.28 in 1950. 

Writing business in 16 States, 
Gulf is in a favorable position 
to continue its growth by partic- 
ipating in the development taking 
place in its territory. Although 
operations are large enough to 
effect considerable economies, it 
is my feeling that the rate of 
growth is fairly constant and 
relatively unlimited. An investor 
in Gulf Insurance Company shares 
may expect substantial income 
and appreciation from his invest- 
ment in the years ahead. 


WALTER A. KLEES 


Montgomery, Scott & Co., 
New York City 


Phillips Petroleum Common 


It has been very interesting to 
follow each week the individual 
choice of “The Security I Like 
Best.” Certainly most of those 
who have 
contributed to 
this unusual 
and valuable 
feature of the 
“Chronicle” 
must have 
felt the elu- 
siveness of 
that “best” 
security. 

One cannot 
help but be 
Plagued with 
questions such 
as: best for 
what in- 
vestor? — best 
for how long a period?—best for 
what purpose? Obviously there 
can be no single security that is 
best in all ways for all investors 
unless one had the temerity to as- 
sume that it is possible to fore- 
cast the single issue that will, at 
one and the same time, offer the 
best return, the greatest principal 
protection, and yet give the larg- 
est principal appreciation over 
any period of time. The only way 
these can be assured in a single 
issue is by hindsight, and while 
that often is the subject of much 
conversation, it doesn’t help 





Walter A. Klees 


toward successful investment ex- 
perience. 

The best security is a carefully 
selected, thoughtfully diversified, 


and continuously supervised 
group of investments that in part 
furnish an assured income, in part 
furnish dollar security, and in 
part offer the probability of in- 
crease in value and income to 
compensate for the increases in 
the cost of those things the in- 
vestor must buy. 

For the last named purpose— 
and it is a most important one— 
my choice a little over a year ago 
was Phillips Petroleum common. 
For the same purpose today I 
think it is difficult to find an is- 
sue more completely appropriate 
even though it is almost twice the 
earlier price. 

The most interesting combina- 
tion of principal security, assured 
income and dollar growth possi- 
bilities, I find among sound qual- 
ity convertible preferreds when 
not too much above their “invest- 
ment” worth. Careful selection 
from among these issues can give 
a happy combination of all three 
desirable qualities to meet today’s 
uncertainties. 

It seems to me that the most 
important decision at this time is 
how much of one’s investment 
should be committed to the fluc- 
tuating type of security. It may 
not be fashionable but it may 
prove important to mention that 
securities that rise considerably 
in value can—and probably will— 
decline in value as well. Having 
much more than offset the rise 
in living costs up to now, 
shouldn’t one take every step to 
preserve that principal gain? 
How else can the average investor 
have funds available to buy vola- 
tile securities when they are at 
more attractive levels? 


There are three important fac- 
tors involved when one invests in 
volatile securities that may—and 
often do—change substantially as 
to both principal and income rate. 


In order they are: when to buy; 
then what to buy; and last, but 
by no means least, when to sell. 
The first two of these questions 
should have been answered long 
since. If they were answered 
well, the investor’s principal and 
income has increased more than 
in proportion to the rise in living 
costs. 

Is it not now wise to remember 
that the third question has often 
in the past proved quite as impor- 
tant as the other two? 

Today my favorite security is 
an invested position, not com- 
pletely devoid of “appreciation” 
issues, but mainly in issues that 
can be expected to supply the in- 
vestor—principal-wise—with the 
dictionary definition of security as 
“freedom from apprehension.” 

















Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


























The Electric Utilities’ Construction and Finance Program 


Since the end of World War II the electric light and power 
industry has increased its capacity about 50%, and by the end of 
1954 capacity should be double that of 1945, according to industry 
plans. However, the industry is now deeply concerned over its 
ability to carry out this program promptly. 

Manufacturers such as General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric now have ample plant capacity to make all the generators, 
transformers and accessory machinery that the utility industry 
needs—on the usual 2-3 year schedule after orders are placed— 
but Washington’s Controlled Materials Plan (which undertakes to 
divide up the supply of scarce metals and other commodities 
among various industries and companies) does not recognize the 
urgent need to maintain the construction of new utilitv plants‘on 
schedule, and has not yet granted the necessary priorities or allot- 
ments to the makers of electrical generating equipment. This is 
despite the fact that an adequate supply of electric power and 
manpower is vital to all production, both defense and consumer. 


Twice a year the Edison Electric Institute prepares a survey of 
electric construction plans, generating capacity, etc. The latest 
regular edition was April 1, but it was found xecessary to issue an 
interim bulletin on July 1. According to the latest estimates, gen- 
erating capacity at the end of 1951 may be 500,000 kw. short of the 
industry goal, and at the end of 1952 the deficiency may amount 
to some 3-4 million KW, unless the government allots more cop- 
per, steel. etc, to the manufacturers of electrical equipment. 


This will probably lead to two results: First, there may be 
some regional power shortages with accompanying “brown-outs,” 
and other iestrictions. In the Pacific Northwest the Federal Gov- 
ernment has installed large hydro-generating plants such as Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee. The former has been selling a consider- 
able amount of power to the private utilities in the area, and 
hence most of the latter have not undertaken large building pro- 
grams of their own. Grand Coulee is being used largely for irri- 
gation pumping. Large aluminum plants have been encouraged to 
locate in the area because of the anticipated supply of cheav hydro 
power. Now, however, with the drought conditions currently pre- 
vailing, a power shortage is impending and Bonneville has an- 
nounced that it expects to reduce deliveries to the private utilities. 


Another section which may have some difficulty in meeting all 
power demands is the southeast, where the government has located 
the huge new hydrogen bomb plant being constructed by duPont: 
However, there are substantial plans for new steam generating 
capacity in that area which eventually will help to reduce de- 
pendence on hydro generation (currently handicapped by drought, 
the same as in the northwest). 

These sectional shortages will be alleviated by the great flexi- 
bility of the nationwide “grid” system of electric power. Thus a 
group of northern companies was recently asked to help TVA 
(in Tennessee) cope with its rapidly growing demands by making 
a combined 100,000 KW of capacity available. Power from other 
areas can also be sent to the southeast if necessary. On the Pacific 
coast there has been a move to send power from California to 
Oregon and Washington, but this is being resisted by the Califor- 
nia utilities because they do not have much excess capacity, and 
about two years ago had to use “brown-outs” themselves. 

Thus the industry is having growing pains despite its huge 
expansion. It could not increase capacity much during World War 
II because generators couldn’t be manufactured. The postwar pro- 
gram would have been ample to “catch up” if the big new defense 
load hadn’t also been dumped in the utilities’ lap. Even this too 
can be handled if adequate materials for generators are made 
available. The industry in recent years has had to get along with 
reserve capacity of 5-10%—much smaller than was considered 
necessary in the old days. It had scheduled its expansion program 
so as to raise capacity to some 15-20% by 1954. The present cut- 
backs will mean that it will probably have to limp along with 
5-10% on an overall basis, and shortages in one or two areas, 
depending on the supply of rain for hydro power. 


Second, the program cutbacks will mean that many utilities 
will have to continue using obsolete equipment, which they had 
hoped to relegate to a “standby” status for use during peaks and 
emergencies. And some of them will also have to buy expensive 
power from other companies. This will mean lower earnings for 
these companies (particularly hydro companies afflicted by 
droughts) unless they obtain rate increases. 


The electric utilities had planned to spend about $7.2 billion 
through 1954 for construction, but this program may be slowed 
somewhat if equipment deliveries are delayed. According to Edi- 
son Electric Institute estimates, this money might be raised as 
follows: “internal” cash (depreciation, amortization, surplus earn- 
ings, etc.), 37%; debt, 40%; preferred stock, 4%, and common 
stock, 19%. The latter is somewhat of a residual figure after 
estimating the other percentages. 


Will individual utility companies, with higher taxes and irreg- 
ular earnings due to use of inefficient equipment, be able to main- 
tain present dividend rates and sell nearly $1.5 billion of common 
stock over the next three years? Because of the current impact of 
higher taxes it may prove necessary to raise rates in many cases. 
President Gadsby of the Edison Electric Institute, in a recent talk 
before the New York Society of Security Analysts, indicated his 
belief that the state commissions would cooperate by granting 
rate increases without the long delays which have frequently char- 
acterized regulation in the past. 


A recent example was the 6% increase (about one-half of the 
requested amount) granted Rochester Gas & Electric by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York. In its decision the Commis- 


sion stated specifically that it wanted to help the company sell 
more common stock when necessary. However, the Commission 
refused to grant a sufficient increase to offset pending increases 
in income tax rates, since the exact amount of these taxes could 
not then be determined. 
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Pension Trusts Usher in 


ever terminated by execution as 
are Orainary personal or corpo- 
rave trusts. Tnis latter character- 
istic should be borne in mind 
when appraising the proper in- 
vestment needs of employees 
private pension funds and the im- 
pact of such needs on the general 
investing and economic picture. 

Due to tne actuarial stability of 
straight pension funds, they are 
preferred both for insurance com- 
pany and trusteed plans, as well 
as for company - administered 
plans, and form the bulk of cor- 
porate employee retirement re- 
sources. 

In the early days of pension 
trusts only “legals” (bonds so 
designated for life insurance com- 
panies in New York State) were 
considered by New York pension 
plan trustees. Pension men else- 
where were similarly rigid in 
their views. Since 1947, however, 
there has been a relaxing tendency 
away from the all-legal-bond pat- 
tern and even towards equities, 
impelled partly by a growing 
scarcity in the bond market and 
partly by a desire to earn a higher 
rate of income. 

Why is income rate so impor- 
tant to the welfare of a pension 
trust fund—more important, in 
the eyes of experts, than appre- 
ciation in market value of prin- 
cipal? This is because, for one 
thing, an improvement of %*%% in 
the fund’s income will reduce by 
12% the principal required. 
Furthermore, market value profit 
is often a one-way street which 
the prospering employer corpora- 
tion cannot conveniently enter. 
Conversely, market value depre- 
ciation often coincides with a less 
prosperous time for the employer. 

Such dilemma, a natural ac- 
companiment of capital risks, is 
exceptionally sharp in the case of 
common stocks held by pension 
funds, now that a U. S. Treasury 
requirement of valuation at mar- 
ket rather than at cost moves into 
possibility. Pension Actuary Geof- 
frey Calvert, in a conversation 
with this writer, expresses the 
opinion based on a study of cur- 
rent official thinking, that before 
long a Treasury ruling will require 
valuations above or below cost if 
prevailing market values justify. 
He feels that the valuation range 
will run somewnere between cost 
and market. 

“At any rate,” says Mr. Calvert, 
“there is a noticeable Treasury 
drift towards unrealized capital 
gains; and this, of course, brings 
unincurred capital losses into the 
picture. As one result of such 
probable rulings, the company 
having common stocks in its pen- 
sion portfolio would find its tax 
credit curtailed in good years 
when stocks are up and in bad 
years it would be squeezed to re- 
inforce a shrunken fund when 
stocks are down and its cash 
resources are at low ebb.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Calvert, along 
with other competent authorities, 
sees justification for the moderate 
inclusion of common stocks in 
pension funds. This view is based 
on the assumption that inflation 
will continue, in which event 
sound equities will “keep on ap- 
preciating and will assist in 
readjustments faced by bene- 
ficiaries due to high cost of liv- 
ing.” 

Swing Tewards Equities in Trust 
Funds 

The swing towards equities in 
trust funds is the second phase of 
a general movement away from 
highly liquid, low income yielding 


Investment Era 


bonds that began years ago among 
insurance companies. The first 
phase was into mortgages and re- 
suited in the insurance companies 
achieving somewhat higher yields 
than the trustees who clung to 
bonds. Later the insurance com- 
panies began putting modest pro- 


portions (say 10%) of their in- 
vestments into common stocks, 
and still more recently pension 


funds have followed suit. 


A third phase—really the first 
in reverse order—is being entered 
by the pension world, particularly 
in the South, and is towards 
mortgages. We shall revert fur- 
ther on to this highly significant 
movement. 


Though pension trust anomalies 
are frankly admitted by such 
qualified observes as Vice-Presi- 
dent Warfield Hobbs of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, he 
pays homage to the growing 
poularity of equities for pension 
portfolios. In his opinion, as ex- 
pressed to this writer, the corpo- 
rate employees’ retirement- trust 
is an occupant of new dimensions, 
and its projection into time will 
make necessary a constructive re- 
appraisal of trust investment 
principles. 

That such re-appraisal is al- 
ready well on the way may be 
inferred from the hitherto un- 
publicized presence of real estate 
in-some of the most opulent pen- 
sion funds — stores and other 
buildings purchased by the fund 
and in most cases rented to the 
employer-corporation on  long- 
time lease. Oddly enough, real 
estate equities are being pur- 
chased for certain conservative 
funds by investment managers 
who so far have shied away from 
first mortgages. 


Because the pension trust is 
new dimensional—because it is in 


constant flux without fixed 
termination and cannot well be 
benefited by profits from en- 


hancement of principal—it is pri- 
marily if not wholly concerned 
with income yield. Furthermore, 
since it is in no sense a trading 
fund and is not subject to sudden 
calls or withdrawals, liquidity is 
not important. The problem of 
pension fund investment is thus 
narrowed and simplified. 
Competent authorities agree 
that funds should be “balanced,” 
with a due proportion each of 
low-risk (with the usual low in- 
come) securities and of equity 
assets such as common stock, 
bearing a higher degree both of 
risk and _ income. The most 
widely accepted ratios in the two 
baskets are respectively 70% and 
30%. Assets in the low - risk 
basket, consisting mainly of U. S. 
Government and top-grade cor- 
porate bonds, earn an average of 
242% and those in the equity re- 
ceptacle around 3%% to 4%%. 
Authority for the lower figure on 
common stocks is Mr. Wren of the 
Old Colony Trust, above quoted. 


The overall yield on a con- 
servatively managed trust fund is 
estimated at from 2%% to 3%4%.5 
Average yields of component se- 
curities have been officially 
worked out,6 and when these fig- 
ures are applied to the trust port- 
folio suggested by a major 
investment house,?7 we get a re- 
vealing composite picture (see 
“Generalized Portfolio,” Table I). 
Common stock yield in the table is 
unusually high: 





5 Trusts & Estates, March, 1950, 
. 164. 

6 Federal Reserve Retirement Fund 
(American Banker, Jan. 20, 1950). 


7 “Private Pension Funds,” supra. 
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TABLE I—GENERALIZED PORTFOLIO 





Propor- Aver. 
tion Vield 
U. S. Govts..... 20% 2.36% 
FHA mtges. __-_- in prea 
Corp. bonds:._... 40% 2.94 
RR. 3.33% 
Public utility 
2.82% 
Industrial 
2.67% 
Pfd. stocks ___-_- 15% 3.06% 
Common stocks 25 % 5.29% 
100% 3.18% 


FHA Mortgages as Investments 

Outstanding in this set-up is 
the relatively high yield of FHA 
insured mortgages, although these 
are indirect Federal obligations 
and therefore properly classifi- 
able next to U. S. Govts. in the 
“minimum risk” category. Hence 
the query: Would not both safety 
and yield be improved if at least 
35% of the hypothetical fund 
were put into FHA insured loans, 
with corresponding reduction in 
corporate bonds and preferred 
stocks? Such a move would leave 
the common stocks intact (obe- 
dient to prevailing trend of opin- 
ion) yet provide a _ stabilizing 
balance against them. Moreover, 
the proportion of minimum risk 
assets would be lifted from 20% 
to 55% while improving the 
fund’s yield by some 49 percen- 
tage points (see “Revised Port- 
folio,” Table II). 


TABLE II—REVISED PORTFOLIO 


Propor- Aver. 
tion Yield 
U. S. Govts.__.. 20% 2.36% 
FHA mtges._-__- 35% *3.69% 
Corp. bonds:__._._ 10% 2.94% 
RR. 3.33% 
Public utility 
2.82% 
Industrial 
2.67 % 
Pfd. stocks ____- 10% 3.06% 
Common stocks__..25% 5.29% 
100% 3.67 % 


*Net after servicing. 


The 3.67% revised overall aver- 
age is in line with informed 
opinion, as expressed by Eastern 
Mortgage Service Co. and veteran 
Midwest mortgage banking opin- 
ion. 

“We believe,” says G. H. Doven- 
muehle, Jr., Vice-President of the 
Chicago mortgage firm bearing 
his family name, “that pension 
funds with the aid of FHA and 
VA loans “can net above 3%%,” 
with aid of a servicing plan. 


Interest rate on FHA insured 
loans is 444%. In Table II their 
yield is shown at 3.69% after due 
allowance for servicing, on the 
assumption of purchase at a price 
slightly Over par. Actual pension 
trust costs can be reduced and the 
net yield correspondingly in- 
creased by employing an inde- 
pendent mortgage servicing agent 
at the customary fee of % of 1%. 
Overhead cost in addition to this 
fee should be negligible, for the 
servicing agent keeps all records 
and files, handles all collections, 
delinquencies, tax problems, and 
remits each month a single check 
covering principal and interest on 
all the serviced loans. These he 
has Ordinarily originated and in- 
spected. At year-end he submits 
a detailed report of each individ- 
ual loan_ specifying principal 
balance and reserve accounts. 
These 20-year loans, according to 
experience of mortgage bankers, 
have a 7- to 8-year actual average 
maturity. 


Both FHA insured 4%% and 
VA guaranteed 4% loans are at 
this writing purchasable around 
par. The latter have certain 
advantages in case of foreclosure 
because of their immediate cash 
payoff, which includes an allow- 
ance for reasonable foreclosure 
expenses and delinquent interest. 

Losses On mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion are paid with debenture 
bonds bearing 242% interest. It 


‘standing 


is common knowledge that FHA 
usually calls these bonds upon 
issue, so that the mortgagee is 
reimoursed in cash. Should they 
remain outstanding the mort- 
gagee who desires :iquidity need 
not seli them in an unfavorable 
market, because he can apply 
these cebentures at par plus ac- 
crued interest to the annual FHA 
mortgage insurance premium pay- 
able on the remainder of his 
portfolio. There is no govern- 
ment guarantee charge on VA 
loans. The FHA annual premium 
of about % of 1% is reaily paid 
by the mortgagor and helqa in 
escrow by the mortgagee. 

Representative mortgage men 
such as N. N. Wolfsohn, President 
of Philadelphia’s Eastern Mort- 
gage Service Company, freely 
admit that “mortgages must nec- 
essarily involve more handling 
expense than do stocks and bonds.” 
“However,” he hastens to add, 
“investigation of life insurance 
companies’ experience reveals that 
the relatively slight additional ex- 
pense is well justified by the 
more attractive yields.” His own 
company, servicing some $200,- 
000,000 of loans and reputedly the 
country’s largest single-office 
mortgage concern, is particularly 
partial to FHA insured and VA 
guaranteed loans under present 
conditions. He could see no 
reason for the slowness of pen- 
sion men to invest heavily in 
government guaranteed mort- 
gages, Other than a natural aver- 
sion to excessive paper work and 
to possible troublesome foreclos- 
ures. In any event, mortgage 
service experts say FHA insured 
and VA guaranteed loans should 
be bracketed with government 
bonds as non-risk assets. 


That mortgage servicing is cur-. 


rently furnishing the answer to 
“trouble and expense’ objections 
seems clearly evidenced by the 
fact that, according to a Mortgage 
Bankers of America survey, there 
were $42 billion in mortgages out- 
last year-end under 
service contract arrangement. 
This reflected an increase since 
1946 of nearly 300% and a rise 
from 46% to 60% proportionately 
to the total. Over $500,000,000 of 
FHA loans were placed in 1950 by 
mortgage brokers, according to 
Richard M. Hurd, pioneer lending 
authority and Vice - President 
Teachers Annuity Association.® 
He, too, believes that a mortgage 
program should be a balanced one 
and should contain loans large 
and small, some FHA’s, some 
VA’s. He favors the acquirement 
of these loans through a mortgage 
banker by whom they were orig- 
inated. 


Demand for FHA and VA mort- 
gages (particularly the latter) on 
behalf of fiduciary-type funds 
may be judged from figures cur- 
rently released by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, showing that life 
insurance companies added $3.9 
billion to their holdings in mort- 
gages during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1951—a record high. Of 
this sum, $900,000,000 and $1.3 
billion, respectively, were FHA 
and VA mortgages. 


Although a slackening of mort- 
gage investment followed the 
withdrawal of price support from 
government securities last March 
—with consequent market read- 
justments and a revision of cur- 
rent investing policies — this 
condition is already yielding to 
the pressure of mounting demand. 
Talk of trying to get the interest 
rate increased on FHA and VA 
mortgages is subsiding. 


Factor of Non-Taxability 


With the removal of legal ob- 
stacles in certain States and a 
fuller awareness of FHA-VA 
mortgage merits on the part of 
pension investment managers, 
shortages in such loans will fore- 
seeably develop. As these short- 
ages arise they will from time to 





8 American Banker, May 9, 1951. 
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time be relieved by reason of the 
still enormous residential demand, 
satisfaction of which will be the 
same token have benign social 
consequences. 


Another unique feature of pen- 
sion trust funds is their freedom 
from taxation under existing 
laws. Here we have an insatiable 
deep freeze into which taxable 
mortgages and securities are being 
sunk in what bids fair to become 
a tax-free colossus. So-long as 
such exemption continues it will 
react favorably upon the taxable 
sector of investments, which em- 
braces corporate bonds and stocks 
as well as government taxables 
and individual mortgages. On the 
other hand, the exemption will 
serve to lessen such market bene- 
fit as might otherwise accrue to 
municipal and government non- 
taxables. In plain language, in- 
dustrial capital requirements and 
individual housing demands will 
be more easily met because less 
subject to adverse comparison 
with tax-exempt securities. 


Bond Club of Detroit 
Elects Officers 





Frank P. Meyer’ Ernest B. Kelly, Jr. 


DETROIT, Mich.—At a recen’ 
meeting, the directors of The Bon 
Club of Detroit elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors fo. 
for the year 1951-52: 


President, Frank P. Meyer of 
Michigan Corporation: Vice- 
President, Ernest B. Kelly, Jr. of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Secretar 
Treasurer, Robert D. Savage « 
Crouse & Co. 


Directors elected include th 
officers and Reginald MacArth. 
of Kenower, MacArthur & Co., r: 
tiring President; Charles C. Be: 
tel of Watling, Lerchen & Cc. 
Merle J. Bowyer of Braun, Ek 
worth & Co.; and John K. Rou. 
of Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


The following Committee Che’ 
men and members were appoint 
Program Committee: Ernest 
Kelly, Jr., Chairman; Fred Bc 
ton, H, V. Sattley & Co.; T. Nor 
Hitchman, Kenower, MacArt: . 
& Co.; R. M. McConnell, Bache 
Co.; H. Terry Snowday, Bk 
Rollins & Co., Inc. Entertainm< 
Committee: Robert D. Sava; 
Chairman; William C. Davis, We: 
ling, Lerchen & Co.; Wilfred 
Friday, Siler & Co.; Raymond J 
Laude, Goodbody & Co.; Robert 
J. Moons, Manley, Bennett & Co. 
Publicity Committee: John ~ 
Roney, Wm. C. Roney & C 
Chairman; Frank H. Kemp, R. 
O’Donnell & Co.; George M. T: 
deck, Hornblower & Weeks; H« 
ry Vander Voort, Nauman, 
Fawn & Co.; Palmer Watli» 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. Memb 
ship Committee: Charles C. Ber 
tel, Chairman; E. Price Ki 
brough, Municipal Securities, In 
Robin G. Mace, Goldman, Sachs 
Co.; Don W. Miller, Titus-Mi 
& Co.; William C. Roney, Jr., W 
C, Roney & Co. Finance Cc 
mittee: Reginald MacArt™- 
Chairman; Victor P. Dhooge, Ma -- 
ley, Bennett & Co.; Frank 
Voorhies, Goodbody & Co. 


The Club, which this year 
observing its 36th anniversa’™ 
will entertain its members at tl 
Country Club of Detroit on Sepi 
25 with a golf party and outing to 
open the current year activitics 
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Continued from first page 


If Peace Comes, Can 
Deflation Be Far Behind? 


Truman’s singing and we don’t get 
into a full-scale war with Russia? 
Then what?” 

Now that question may sound 
funny, to you, but he was serious. 
Think about it just a minute. What 
he really could have asked was: 
If peace comes, can deflation be 
far behind? 

A highly significant economic 
development is already evident. 
The National City Bank of New 
York in its Monthly Letter on 
Economic Conditions and Govern- 
anent Finance, April, 1951, reports 
the following: 

“The dominating fact is that the 
country is turning out substantial- 
ay more goods and services than 
ever before in peacetime, and 
more than 90% of the output is 
still for civilian use. People who 
wnderrated industry’s productive 
power are finding that supplies 
are more abundant, even in dur- 
able goods, than they expected a 
few months ago. More of almost 
everything, including automobiles, 
is being turned out than at this 
time last year. Rising inventories 
reflect the enormous output.” 

Suppose Joe doesn’t? And I 
think he would be a fool if he 
did, and he knows it. America 
has a tremendous economic prob- 
Jem at home which she has not 
solved. Only emergency after 
emergency has kept that problem 
from plaguing us. And I some- 
times think that there are people, 
maybe in positions of authority, 
who would rather face “emer- 
gency” than have to deal with that 
problem, because it will take some 
brains to do the latter. 

But the point I began to de- 
velop is that many people cannot 
keep from believing that some day 
prices are going down and we will 
have another depression. Then 
with their savings and their gov- 
ernment bonds they can buy up 
cheap what the rest of us must 
sell. 
My thinking about this can best 
be presented by referring to two 
letters which came to my office 
within the past two weeks. The 
first one came from a banker in 
Dublin, Texas. Here it is. He 
starts out by saying: “I am inter- 
ested in reading the history of 
dnflation in some particular coun- 
try and wonder if you could refer 
> some book that might give 
th Ras 


Then he goes on to say: “Also I 
would like for you to tell me if 
our inflationary program is pretty 
well following the pattern of other 


countries which have experienced 
inflation.” 


That is all of his letter except 
that he winds up by saying: 
“Please do not go to much trou- 
ble in this connection. If it is 
any trouble, an answer to this 


letter will not be necessary. 
Thanks.” 


In the banking business no one 
wants to lose any customers. The 
writer of the letter is a correspon- 
dent of ours, so I was not about 
to let his letter go unanswered. 


Inflation in Germany 


Well, here is my answer. I 
gave him the names of some books, 
which he may or may not read— 
likely not. Then I went on to say: 

“Most fantastic of all inflation 
episodes in our lifetime was that 
of Germany after World War I 
when the German mark went from 
2.48 marks per one American dol- 
lar in March, 1919, to 1,810 marks 
per dollar in December, 1922, and 
to 1,000,000,000,000 (one trillion) 
marks per dollar in December, 
1923. A good book on the German 
inflation is James W. Angell’s, 
The Recovery of Germany. 

“Our inflation, I think, is less 


excusable than that of most coun- 


tries, because we are vastly 
stronger in real economic terms 
than any other country. Also, we 


should know better. I am con- 
vinced that our inflation is mostly 
due to our changed philosophy of 
economics and government. Amer- 
ica has been deluded into accept- 
ing the false philosophy of plan- 
ning, and the planners hide their 
schemes and the cost of their 
schemes by manipulating money 
and credit. 

“In other countries bad infla- 
tion has generally come from the 
ravages of war. But we did not 
have a single bomb dropped on 
our homeland and none of our 
production facilities were de- 
stroyed. 

“I am sure that most of our 
trouble is traceable to the day 
when politicians began to promise 
the people something for nothing 
and led the people to believe that 
government has magical power to 
create wealth out of thin air. 

“We have gone quite a distance 
down the road of inflation, but 
we can and will go much farther. 
Remember that no country has 
ever turned back. We are not go- 
ing to return to the ‘dollar any 
of the value taken out of it. No 
one now living will ever see the 
day when the dollar will buy 
again what it did in 1940.” 

The second letter which I have 
here also came from a banker. 
He lives in Port Lavaca, Texas. 
He raised three main questions. 
But let me quote you the entire 
letter: 

“IT am wondering if you would 


mind giving me your views on 
several matters which are con- 
tinuously on my mind? 


“Do you feel like we can con- 
tinue to enlarge the debt position 
of our country without threaten- 
ing the economic structure? I ask 
you this question with the thought 
in mind that our government may 
not pursue a ‘pay-as-you-go’ pol- 
icy such as they have been talking 
about and am wondering just what 
the consequences would be. 

“T have recently been to Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and 
other spots in the Mid West and 
East and it is my impression that 
business has been off generally all 
over the country. People do not 
seem to be buying for the last 
two or three months as they have 
been. I am wondering just what 
the reason is for a lack of indi- 
vidual buying. Is it due to less 
income or is it the result of in- 
dividual objections to higher 
prices, or is it something else? 

“Can you foresee a repetition, at 
any time soon, of the situation we 
had from 1929 to 1936? I have 
tried to picture in my own feeble 
mind the situation as it is and as 
it compares with that of 1929, 
1933, and 1936. I cannot see how 
we can follow the same course. 
However, it does seem to me that 
unless we operate our National 
Government on a balanced budget 
from, now On that we shall be in 
danger of something. Because, 
after all, our individual operations 
and business operations are prac- 
tically all based upon our gov- 
ernment. : 

“Thank you in advance for the 
time you may be able to give me 
on these matters.” 

That is some letter! You don’t 
answer one like that in just a few 
words. In my reply I tried to tell 
him exactly what my own reac- 
tions are to the situation as I 
see it. Regardless of how we got 
where we are, the very fact that 
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we have done so conditions our 
behavior from this point on. 


The Menace of Our Fiscal Policy 

But here is my reply: 

“You are not alone in being dis- 
turbed by the fiscal conditions of 
the country. Many peopie have 
asked me just about tue same 
questions you have. 

“Most of them are people over 
50 years Of age who are personally 
concerned because they fear fur- 
ther loss of purchasing power of 
their savings accumulated over the 
years. 

“Tnen there are others (usually 
under 50) who want to shape their 
current course to meet what may 
come. They are seeking ways to 
gain, if possible, through infla- 
tion, or at least to protect them- 
selves against the day when a 
house or a building might cost 
vastly more in dollars. 

“A very significant thing is that 
only a small minority of people 
are bothered. The great masses 
don’t understand much about 
economic matters. They live from 
day to day. Their usual answer to 
higher prices is to try to get more 
income. 

“Inflation is an insiduous thing. 
Its distastrous consequences are 
generally not realized until it is 
too late to stop the process. In 
some respects it is like dope. The 
economy gets a boost or stimula- 
tion out of it—everybody feels 
good. Any efforts to shut it off 
must run head-on into opposition 
of millions of folks who think they 
are doing right well under it. 

“After inflationary seeds have 
been sown, some time elapses be- 
fore they sprout. Vast debts may 
be contracted in the meantime. 
Then when it is proposed to check 
inflation, millions of debtors im- 
mediately think in terms of how 
they are going to pay off their 
debts. As a rule, debtor classes in 
history have been cheap-money 
advocates, and I think they are 
today. They want to pay off their 
debts in cheap dollars. Then, too, 
you must not forget that Uncle 
Sam himself is the world’s largest 
debtor. It is seriously question- 
able whether the Federal debt can 
be managed, let alone paid off, 
with anything but cheap dollars. 

“A further factor, and one of 
major import, is our changed 
philosophy of economics and gov- 
ernment. The philosophy of plan- 
ning has seized America and has 
a strong grip on us. Powerful 
control and planning devices in 
the scheme of the planners are 
money and credit. Both are at the 
mercy of political will. And, as 
a consequence, politics more than 
sound economics will shape Amer- 
ica’s course. 


“To stop inflation will require 
sacrifice, It will unset the schemes 
of many folks. I cannot find suf- 
ficient numbers of people or 
groups who are willing to make 
the sacrifice. 

“Now with the above remarks 
out of the way, let me go about 
answering your question as I see 
the answers, 


Some Questions 


“Question 1. Do you feel like 
we can continue to enlarge the 
debt position of our country with- 
out threatening the economic 
structure? 


“We can (and will) go a long 
way down the road of inflation 
without collapse. But I think 
every step we take along that road 
does threaten our free enterprise 
economy just that much more, be- 
cause every step further increases 
the power of those whose theories 
would nationalize and socialize us. 
I think this is the most significant 
element in the whole inflation 
picture, and it is being overlooked 
by bankers, industrialists, and 
others who ought to be most con- 
cerned. I am sure that if they 


realized the ultimate danger they 
would be the first to come out 
strongly for ‘pay-as-you-go’ policy. 

“Your attention is called to the 


experience of other nations. 
France is a good example. You 
can remember when the franc was 
worth 20 cents in American money. 
Today yOu can get three francs 
for one in terms of our money 
since World War I. And if you 
go as far back as 1900, you will 
find that the franc has lost 
137/138ths of its purchasing power, 
because our dollar is worth only 
31% of its 1900 real value. Despite 
this tremendous loss, in her 
money’s value, France has not 
‘legally’ repudiated her money or 
her debts. Of course, we know 
that her economy has been dam- 
aged. 

“I think I should make a little 
clearer my reasons for saying that 
we weaken our free enterprise 
economy as we take each step fur- 
ther along inflation’s road. You 
realize that inflation is an artifi- 
cially generated condition and 
tends to build up forces that ulti- 
mately generate a reaction unless 
the artificial stimulus is continu- 
ously increased (like dope). Some 
day the skyrocket spends its pow- 
er and turns down, then deflation 
sets in. Deflation, however, is 
every bit as serious as inflation. 
Deflation means liquidation, de- 
faulted debts, bank failures, un- 
employment, depression, and all 
such undesirable conditions. And 
the people will not let the govern- 
ment sit idly by while all that 
takes place—and no administra- 
tion wanting to stay in office or 
get in office would sit idly by 
anyway. The government will 
start pulling out all the tricks in 
its bag to stop deflation. Deficit 
spending will be the greatest of 
all the tricks, and if that is not 
sufficient others will be used, in- 


cluding the printing of paper 
money. 
“Remember, we have on our 


statute books right now such laws 
as bank deposit guarantee, social 
security, FHA mortgage insurance, 
and countless other measures 
which commit Uncle Sam to sup- 
port the economy against defla- 
tion. You might say that the gov- 
ernment can’t do it, but don’t for- 
get that the fractional reserve 
banking system and the printing 
presses are both at the disposal of 
the government. Of course, in the 
process, you can bet that new 
socialistic devices will be intro- 
duced as the centralized power of 
the government increases. Very 
likely we shall see the nationali- 
zation of banking, public utilities, 
coal mines, railroads, steel mills, 
petroleum and other great basic 
industries. 


Question 2. Do you feel we will 
continue to have government sup- 
port of farm prices? 


“Yes, if prices show signs of 
turning down. Another agency 
among those I referred to abdve 
is the CCC. We are not about to 
abandon the farm support pro- 
gram forever. We may suspend 
a part of it for a while, but only 
so long as farm prices are not 
headed down. Too many votes are 
involved. Likewise, the philosophy 
of planning won’t allow it any 
more than it will permit the 
abandonment of the other New 
Deal measures. And, as I sug- 
gested above, we have gone so far 
along the road that any turning 
back would not be tolerated by 
the masses of people. 


“Question 3. Can you foresee a 
repetition, at any time soon, of 
the situation we have from 1929 
to 19367 

“No, I cannot—not soon, say in 
the next 25 years, because with 
our tremendous real economic 
strength (natural resources, tech- 
nology, manpower, etc.) it will 
be possible for the planners to 
take us a very long way down the 
road of inflation. A physically 


strong man can take more dope 
and over a longer period before 
he is destroyed by it than can a 
physically weak man. And so a 
strong nation can stand more in- 





flation doping than a weak nation. 

_“The least threat of return to a 
situation like that of 19z¥y-1936 
would be met full force by the 
planners. How would they meet 
it? By great public worxs pro- 
grams, by more foreign aid (the 
Marshall Plan, Point iV, etc.), by 
restricted farm production and 
supported prices, and the like. You 
know the list. Now, it is impor- 
tant to realize that these wilt be 
paid for by deficit financing. In 
other words, the planners fight 
deflation: with inflation. What I 
fear most of all is that the damn 
fools will find an excuse to resort 
to the greatest of all inflation en- 
gines, which is WAR. In my judg- 
ment, the ‘prosperity’ we have 
enjoyed in this country since 1940 
was a result of WAR. It is seri- 
ously questionable whether the 
New Deal would have gotten us 
out of the depression by the means 
it had adopted. 

“If. you will read the Report 
of the Joint Committee of the 
Economic Report on the January, 
1951, Economic Report of the 
President (82nd Congress, First 
Session, Report No. 210), you will 
be shocked to see that the authori- 
ties in Washington are saying that 
‘the defense program now under 
way, it has been generally agreed, 
may last 10 to 20 years.’ I think 
they can make it last that long. 

“Mind you, I fear that the most 
overlooked, the most neglected 
damage being done to America is 
the destruction of her real _eco- 
nomic strength—-the depletion of 
her natural resources and the 
abandonment of the sound eco- 
nomic principles which made us a 
great nation. Saddest of all is that 
this is happening ‘by vote of the 
people.’ 

“Mark my word, some day not 
too many years off the planners 
will say to us: ‘We must conserve 
our resources. We have such little 
left. So we must put them under 
government ownership.’ Just as 
certain taxes may become so heavy 
as to destroy venture capital, so 
might the President say, ‘We don’t 
have enough steel mills. The 
government must build some.’ 

“Sorry that it was necessary to 
write you such a long reply. But 
your letter asked questions that I 
could not answer fairly in a 
briefer reply. 

“May I say that these views are 
not necessarily those of the bank. 
I urge yOu to remember that they 
are my Own, and I sincerely hope 
that they are wrong.” 

You can readiiy see that I am 
not very optimistic about the fu- 
ture of our capitalistic system. It 
is steadily eroding away. Each 
“emergency” creates additional 
excuses to restrict economic free- 
dom. 

When someone raises the ques- 
tion, “What are we going to do 
about it?” I must confess that I 
can find no encouraging answer. 
The American people have swal- 
lowed so many illusions, and we 
have allowed ourselves to be 
taken so far down the road toward 
socialism and communism that 
“the planners” have us in a posi- 
tion where they know that not 
many of us would be willing to 
bear the sacrifice necessary to stop 
the trend. Our selfishness got us 
here, and I guess it will keep us 
going to the point where turning 
around will be impossible. Out 
of the “inflation emergency” will 
come a “deflation emergency” 
which, they will tell us, can be 
met only by more “controls” and 
“planning.” I see no end. 

Of course, I occasionally meet 
someone who says that he is ter- 
ribly disturbed, but since he has 
only a few more years to live, he 
is going to let somebody else 
worry about it. Well, if the peo- 
ple who have grown up in the 
other era abandon the cause and 
if the kids growing up now do not 
know about the principles that 
made America great (and too lit- 
tle of it is being taught in our 
schools), then there is a real prob- 
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lem of who is going to stop the 
erosion. 

I wish I knew the answer. And, 
furthermore, -I wish the problem 
bothered you as much as it does 
me. 


What Remedy Against Inflation? 


Another part of my job at the 
bank is to listen to people who 
ask, “What shall I do with my 
money to protect it from infla- 
tion?” Sometimes it is a tempta- 
tion for me to ask them how they 
have been voting in the last few 
elections, but that would not do 
any good, and it might offend 
someone. 

So I resort to the old trick of 
making the point by indirection. 
When the fellow is under 40 and 
has children, I have a stock an- 
Swer for him that is both sound 
and insinuating. 

When he says he has children, 
then I say: “The best thing you 
can do with your money—the best 
investment of all—is in good 
health, good education and good 
character for your kids. If that 
takes all your money, it is the best 
investment you can make. You 
have then provided your children 
with some things that the tax- 
collector of the future can’t take 
away from them. And, come the 
revolution, somebody is going to 
have to be the commissars, and 
the well-educated kid of good 
health is going to stand the best 
chance.” Fortunately, most of 
them get the point. 

When the fellow is up in the 
years, say above 60, and is wor- 
ried over his money, about the 
most you can do is to tell him 
to shut his eyes and hold on to 
his government bonds with the 
hope that his shrinking capital 
will outlast him. I told one fel- 
low one time: “Remember, you 
can’t take it with you.” He said, 
“Well, I’m damned if I'll go then.” 


Morgan Stanley Group 
Offers Cone Mills Stk. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and 63 
associated underwriters on Sept. 
19 offered for public sale 400,000 
shares of Cone Mills Corp. com- 
mon stock at $30 per share. The 
offering covers 100,000 shares for 
each of four stockholders, rep- 
resenting in each case only a por- 
tion of their present stock hold- 
ings. The company has been 
operating for 56 years and is one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
textile fabrics in the United 
States. 

The company is the largest 
domestic producer of denims and 
cotton flannels. It also produces a 
wide variety of cotton and rayon 
fabrics. Its manufacturing opera- 
tions are integrated from the 
processing of raw materials 
through the production of finished 
fabrics and products. The com- 
pany and its subsidiaries operate 
18 plants in North Carolina, and 
one each in South Carolina and 
Alabama. Sales of the company’s 
products are handled by a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

For the five months ended May 
31, 1951 consolidated net sales 
were $78,997,993 and net income 
was $5,954,743, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $1.71 per 
share of common stock. For the 
calendar year 1950 sales were 
$161,601.644 and net income $14,- 
192,986, or $4.07 per share of com- 
mon. 

The company has paid cash 
dividends on its common stock in 
each year since 1914. Dividends 
totaled $2.60 per share of common 
in 1950 and dividends of 40 cents 
each per share were paid on 
March 5, June 1 and Sept. 1 of 
this year. 


With Vance Sanders 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Philip A. Mills 
is with Vance, Sanders & Co., 
111 Devonshire Street. 
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weekly magazine of metalworking, the current week. But indi- 
cations are mill scheduling will be on a much more orderly basis 
than it has been since last July when the Controlled Materials 
Plan went into effect. Everything points to more realistic allot- 
ting of tonnage by the National Production Authority from here 
on, which means there will be better balance between production 
and CMP ticketed orders. Also, restoration of the historic pattern 
for booking orders will make for more satisfactory mill-customer 
relationships, it adds. 

Except for military requirements and needs covered by special 
government directives, the steelmakers generally are booking no 
tonnage for shipment beyond first quarter next year. In fact, 
with fourth-quarter schedules still subject to change for one rea- 
son or another, it is highly improbable that the mills will commit 
themselves too far ahead, this trade paper notes. At present, con- 
sumers can place no more than 70% of their fourth-quarter allot- 
ments for first quarter. Consequently it will be some time before 
the steel producers can fully set up schedules for that period. 
Allotment forms for first quarter are now being mailed by NPA, 
consumers being allowed until Oct. 1 to return these for final 
screening. 

While government regulations permit the placing of tonnage 
orders with the mills for distant delivery, it is interesting to note 
that some consumers have not yet been advised as to their allot- 
ments for fourth quarter this year. Even the deadline for con- 
version of unrated tonnage to CMP for the period has been ex- 
tended from Sept. 10 to Sept. 25. Delay in mailing out fourth- 
quarter allotments is said to be the cause for this extension. 

Major market attention is riveted on scrap, “Steel’’ points out. 
This critical raw material holds the key to future developments 
as regards steel supply conditions. So far high-level steelmaking 
operations have been maintained, only minor breaks being expe- 
rienced at the various production centers. Now, however, an acute 
shortage of scrap threatens over the coming winter unless current 
government-sponsored salvage drives bring out substantial ton- 
nage soon. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced this week 
that the operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steel- 


making capacity for the entire industry will be 101.2% of capacity 


for the week beginning Sept. 17, 1951, or an increase of 1.2 points 
from a week ago. 

This week’s operating rate is equivalent to 2,023,000 tons of 
steel ingots and castings for the entire industry, compared to 100%, 
or 1,999,000 tons a week ago, and 100.4%, or 2,007,000 tons a month 
ago. A year ago it stood at 100.4% of the old capacity and 
amounted to 1,936,400 tons. 


Electric Output Gains in Post-Holiday Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Sept. 15, 1951, was esti- 
mated at 7,137,652,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

Output in the latest reporting week was higher due in large 
measure to the return to a normal work week following the 
Labor Day holiday, in the preceding week. 

The current total was 342,282,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week; 688,551,000 kwh., or 10.7% above the total output 
for the week ended Sept. 16, 1950, and 1,558,547,000 kwh. in excess 
of the output reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Carleadings Drop 11.6% in Labor Day Week 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 8, 1951, 
which included the Labor Day holiday, totaled 732,908 cars, ac- 
cording to the Association of American Railroads, representing a 
decrease of 96.483 cars, or 11.6% below the preceding week, due 
to the holiday. 
The week’s total represented a decrease of 18,541 cars, or 
2.5% below the corresponding week in 1950, but an increase of 
108,946 cars, or 17.5% above the comparable period of 1949. 


Auto Output Rises Sharply Above Labor Day 
Holiday Week 


Combined motor vehicle production in the United States and 
Canada the past week, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” 
totaled 136,452 units, compared with the previous week’s total of 
103,224 (revised) units, and 185,421 units in the like week of 1950. 

For the United States alone, total output dropped to an esti- 
mated 129,667 units from last week’s revised total of 97,547 units, 
when Labor Day interrupted assemblies. In the like week of last 
year output totaled 176,296 units. Canadian output in the week 
totaled 6,785 units compared with 8,154 units a week ago. 

Total output for the current week was made up of 100,581 cars 
and 29,086 trucks built in the United States and a total of 4,745 
cars and 2,040 trucks built in Canada. 


Business Failures Move Sharply Upward 

Commercial and industrial failures rebounded to 164 in the 
week ended Sept. 13 from 116 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reported. Casualties were about even with a year ago 
when 164 occurred, but were below the 1949 total of 185 for the 
similar week. Continuing well below the prewar level, failures 
were down 39% from the 269 concerns which succumbed in 1939. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more were involved in 129 of the week’s 
casualties, mortality in this size group increased from 91 in the 
previous week and exceeded the 117 which occurred last year. 
Small failures, those having liabilities under $5,000, rose to 35 


from 25, they were not as numerous as in the comparable week 
of 1950. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Declines to Lowest Level 


In Nine Months’ Period 

Down for the fifth successive week, the wholesale food price 
index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for Sept, 11 fell to 
$6.79, from $6.82 the week before, and is now at the lowest level 
since Dec. 12, 1950, when it was $6.77. Compared with last year’s 
figure of $6.68 it shows a rise of 1.6%, but it is 7.1% below the 
1951 high of $7.31 touched on Feb. 20, last. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 
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Wholesale Commodity Price Index Touches Lowest Level 


Since November of Last Year 

Continuing its mildly lower trend, the daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., dropped 
to a new low since early last November the past week. The index 
finished at 297.91 on Sept. 11, as against 298.29 a week earlier, and 
with 290.17 a year ago. 

Grain markets at Chicago were generally firmer last week 
with both futures as well as cash prices registering moderate ad- 
vances over a week ago. Demand for corn futures was stimulated 
to a large extent by reports of cool showery weather which is de- 
laying the maturing of the crop. Trading in wheat was less active; 
market receipts were smaller. 


Strength in wheat was also dominated by weather conditions 
which hindered harvesting in the Northwest and delayed opera- 
tions in the Canadian Spring wheat belt. 


Country offerings of oats were small. Despite the large accu- 
mulation of Canadian oats, prices rallied in sympathy with the 
rise in corn. Trading in rye was slow but the market strengthened 
along with other grains. 

Flour prices were firmer; bookings for the week were at a 
greatly reduced rate following the activity of the previous week. 
Cocoa dipped sharply at mid-week. Selling was prompted by re- 
ports of a reduction in the minimum Bahia price to this country 
and a rumor that Brazilian offerings to Europe were being made 
at reduced quotations. Coffee showed strength throughout the 
week under the stimulus of broadened demand for green coffee by 
roasters. Raw sugar trended lower as buying interest lagged pend- 
ing improvement in the demand for refined sugar. Hog prices 
were fairly steady at around the lowest levels since last January. 
The cattle market remained firm. The average selling price for 
steers for the week reached the highest since July, 1948, when 
cattle prices were at their all-time high. 

Domestic cotton prices moved irregularly although recovering 
slightly from the sharp decline of the previous week. 


A steadier undertone developed in the latter part of the week. 
The improvement was attributed to mill and export price-fixing, a 
lack of hedging pressure, uncertainties in the Korean situation, 
and the possibility of large loan entries. 


The*first report of the season on entries into the government 
loan stock, issued during the week, showed entries through Aug. 30 
of 8,130 bales. Sales reported in the ten spot markets last week 
totaled 181,900 bales, as against 199,000 the week before, and 243, 
100 in the corresponding week a year ago. Confirming earlier pre- 
dictions, the Sept. 1 forecast of the Department of Agriculture on 
this year’s crop indicated a yield of 17,291,000 bales. This was up 
slightly from the estimate of a month ago, and compared with last 
year’s small crop of 10,012,000 bales, and with a ten-year (1940- 
1949) average of 12,030,000 bales. Activity in cotton textiles was 
relatively quiet with prices of some print-cloth constructions show- 
ing an easier trend. 


Trade Volume Reflects Modest Gains for Week & Year 

Spurred by extensive promotional sales of Fall clothing and 
house furnishings consumers increased their buying in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week. Retail dollar volume was 
slightly above the levels of both the preceding week and the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
its review of trade. 


Consumers generally concentrated their purchasing on moder- 
ately priced goods. 

Fall sportswear and children’s apparel were among the best 
sellers last week. Women’s suits and woolen and faille dresses 
were in large demand; sweaters and skirts also sold well. Cocktail 
dresses attracted very favorable attention. There was a slight 
pick-up in the demand for costume jewelry. Volume in men’s wear 
was at a high level. The approach of the hunting season in many 
areas stimulated the demand for out-door clothing and equipment. 


Except for major appliances and television sets, the consumer 
interest in household furnishings increased noticeably the past 
week. 


Volume in bedding and living-room furniture expanded con- 
siderably. There was a slight increase in the consumer buying 
of curtains and draperies. China and kitchenware attracted favor- 
able attention, but there was scant interest in floor coverings. 

The consumer buying of food rose slightly last week. There 
continued to be a substantial demand for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. While poultry and pork sold well, the buying of beef dimin- 
ished somewhat. Volume in frozen foods and beverages was high 
and steady and dairy products were popular. There was a slight 
dip in the demand for confectionery and bakery products. Retail 
volume in canned foods was slightly below a year ago. 

Total retail volume in the period ended on Wednesday of last 
week was estimated to be from 1% below to 3% above a year ago. 
Regional estimates varied from the levels of a year ago by the fol- 
lowing percentages: 

New England +2 to +6; East 0 to +4; South 0 to —4; Middle 
West —1 to —5; Northwest +1 to —3; Southwest and Pacific 
Coast +1 to +5. 

While the dollar volume of wholesale trade increased slightly 
in the week, it remained close to the corresponding 1950 level. 
Buyer attendance at the major wholesale centers was substantially 
above the levels of both a week ago and a year ago. There were 
many requests for merchandise appropriate for Winter holiday 
promotions. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Sept. 8, 
1951, decreased 2% from the like period of last year. A similar 
decline was recorded in the previous week from that of a year 


ago, and a decrease of 3% is shown for the four weeks ended 
Sept. 8, 1951. For the year to date department store sales regis- 
tered an advance of 4%. 


Retail trade in New York last week dropred an estimated 
5 to 8% as a result of mild weather which tended to slow-up sales 
of seasonable merchandise. 

According to Federal Reserve Board’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Sept. 8, 1951, 
increased 2% from the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week an increase of 1% (revised) was registered above the similar 
week of 1950. For the four weeks ended Sept. 8, 1951, a decrease 
of 2% was recorded below that of a year ago, and for the year to 
date volume advanced 7% from the like period of last year. 
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E. F. Hutton Adds 


. (Special to Tue Financist Curonicie) 









South Spring Street. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Donald 
C. Encoe has been added to the 
staff of E. F. Hutton & Co., 623 
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Questions Market Trend; 


Cites Adverse Economic Factors 


There is evidence that the stock market is ignoring certain 


current adverse developments, 


the investment firm of Calvin 


Bullock declared in its monthly analysis, ‘“‘Perspective.” 
Although it was noted that the level of the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials may be somewhat misleading, buoyed up as it is by a selective 


demand for oil and chemical 
economic developments suggest a 
reexamination of the civilian sec- 
tor of demand may be of major 
economic importance once more.” 

“These economic developments 
have already been well publicized: 
first, a decline in the rate which 
consumers are spending their in- 
come for durable and semi-dur- 
able goods; second, a relaxing of 
inflationary pressures to an ex- 
tent to permit actual price weak- 
nesses in certain lines; third, a 
transition from a period of accu- 
mulation of business inventories 
to a period of decumulation; and 
fourth, a lag in the rate of in- 
crease of direct defense expendi- 
tures—at least a lag behind origi- 
nal expectations.” 

“Perspective” stated that the de- 
cline in the rate of consumer 
spending out of income,-* accom- 
panied by an approximate doubl- 
ing of the amount of personal sav- 
ings in the second quarter as 
compared with the first, is of ma- 
jor significance in explaining cur- 
rent developments, but that its 
long-run significance is hard to 
appraise. 

“Is it merely a temporary reac- 
tion to the spending spree that 
went before?” the report asked, 
or is it, “the long awaited signal 
that consumer deferred demand 
for durable goods is at last ex- 
hausted, and that consumers be- 
lieve the future level of defense 
expenditures is not likely to cut 
back the supply of civilian dura- 
bles below normal current needs?” 

Although there is good reason 
to suppose that the rate of con- 
sumer spending out of current in- 
come has fallen too low and that 
it will recover, consumer attitudes 
that there will be no major short- 
ages of civilian goods could prove 
to be essentially correct, the in- 
vestment management stated. 

“For one thing,” the analysis 
remarked, “the temporary bulge 
in demand for civilian goods may 
have produced a temporary bulge 
in plans of business men to ex- 
pand civilian plant capacity, and 
this additional demand for man- 
power and materials may subside 
somewhat. ' 

“Second, expenditures for di- 
rect defense needs may increase 
at a slower rate than originally 
contemplated, and may never 
reach the peak of $70 billion orig- 
inally planned. Instead, defense 
expenditures may level off at a 
peak of about $55 billion and be 
spread out over a longer period of 
time. Meanwhile, of course, large 
inventories will provide an addi- 
tional supply of consumer goods 
to meet demands in excess of cur- 
rent production rates.” 

“All this,” the analysis com- 
ments, “does not spell any col- 
lapse in industrial activity. But 
it does suggest that the transition 
to a period of increased defense 
expenditures can be made with 
less risk of inflationary pressures 
in the civilian sector of the econ- 
omy. 


“If this interpretation is cor- 
rect the garrison economy into 
which we are entering will differ 
substantially from the World War 
II period. In the first place the 
war-induced prosperity made ef- 
fective the demand for civilian 
goods that had been deferred be- 
cause of a decade of stagnant 
economic activity preceding the 
war. We may well be entering the 
garrison economy with the back- 


stocks, 


the analysis stated, “recent 


log of deferred civilian demand 
largely exhausted. Second, it is 
possible that the garrison econ- 
omy may succeed in avoiding the 
creation of any additional de- 
ferred demand.” 


LARGE CAPITAL gains are on 
the books of the Blue Ridge Mu- 
tual Fund, and it is expected they 
will be paid in the form of divi- 
dends prior to March 31, 1952, 
George A. Sloan, President of the 
Fund, announced, following a 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. Sloan also announced that 
the Board approved a dividend 
policy which anticipates that pay- 
ments will be made in February, 
May, August and November . of 
each year. 

Because of the organizational 
and other problems attendant on 
the setting up of the business the 
ordinary net income and capital 
gains distributions for this year 
will not be paid on the regularly 
adopted dividend dates, but will 
be paid on various dates prior to 
March 31, 1952. 

Such distributions will include 
the undistributed net capital gains 
of Blue Ridge Corporation. Pay- 
ment of the entire ordinary in- 
come and capital gains by March 
31, 1952 will satisfy the require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue 
Code for exemption of the Cor- 
poration and Blue Ridge Corpora- 
tion from income tax, he said. 

The 60-day waiting provision 
on the Deferred Redemption Cer- 
tificates of the Company will be 
terminated according to Mr. 
Sloan’s announcement. All shares 
submitted for redemption on and 
after Sept. 21, 1951 will be re- 
deemed on Nov. 20, 1951 at the 
then asset value. Subsequently 
the redemption will be made 
promptly, following the usual 
practice of open-end investment 
companies. The recent asset value 
on the fund per share was $10.69, 
compared with $9.90 on June 28, 
1951, the date of the absorption 
of the assets of Central States 
Electric Corporation by the 
company and the merger with 
Blue Ridge Corporation. 


EATON & HOWARD Stock Fund 
has been placed on the list of 
legal investments for savings 
banks in New Hampshire. Secu- 
rities on the list are specifically 
legal for insurance companies and 
trustees. The Fund met the final 
requirement for qualification 
when it recently reached a size of 
over $10,000,000. 

This development carries sig- 
nificance for individuals and fidu- 
ciaries in any state, who are in- 
terested in the so-called “‘Prudent 
Man Rule.” Under that “Rule,” 
a trustee is “to observe how men 
of prudence, discretion, and in- 
telligence manage their own af- 
fairs.” It was noted by the 
Fund that the placing of the 
company on the New Hampshire 
legal list is an indication that the 
Fund is considered a suitable in- 
vestment for “men of prudence, 
discretion, and intelligence.’ 


AN OFFER to shareholders of 
Independence Shares Corporation 
whereby they may exchange their 
holdings, without cost to them, on 
a basis of actual net asset value, 
for shares of Delaware Fund, was 
announced by the management of 
Delaware Fund. There are ap- 


proximately 2,000 holders of In- 
dependence Trust Shares. 

The offer has been transmitted 
to holders ot Independence Trust 
Shares in a letter signed by the 
President of Independence Shares 
Corporation, Alfred H. Geary. 

“As you know,’ Mr. Geary 
wrote his shareholders, “the 
shares you presently own repre- 
sent an investment in a fixed 
group of securities selected 22 
years ago. That this selection was 
sound is attested by the price at 
which these securities are selling 
at the present time. However, 
enough time has elapsed since 
the selection of this group of se- 
curities to make it self-evident 
that in the long run the manage- 
ment-type fund, wherein man- 
agement is constantly studying 
the investment outlook and pe- 
riodically changing the list of se- 
curities in which a fund is in- 
vested, better serves the needs of 
the investors.” 

The offer will remain open until 
Nov. 1, 1951 and thereafter may 
be withdrawn by Delaware.Fund 
at any time. The offer also ap- 
plies to shares of Independence 
Trust Shares owned through Cap- 
ital Savings Plan Contract Certif- 
icates. 

Under the agreement, holders of 
Independence Trust Shares taking 
advantage of the exchange offer 
would receive cash for any excess 
asset value not equal to a whole 
share of Delaware Fund. 


The exchange is recommended 
by the management of Delaware 
Fund, Inc. and endorsed by the 
officers of Independence Shares 


Corporation, the sponsor of In- 
dependence Trust Shares and 
Capital Savings Plan Contract 
Certificates. 


Independence Trust Shares has 
total assets of approximately $2,- 
500,000 with 1,013,000 shares out- 
standing, and is a fixed trust. 
Delaware Fund is an open-end, 
fully managed Mutual Fund with 
total assets in excess of $10,000,- 
000, equal currently to $17.63 per 
share. 


TELEVISION set production this 
year is estimated at 5,390,000 units 
as against a volume of 7,500,000 
units in 1950, according to the 
annual industry survey released 
by Television Shares Manage- 
ment Company, the investment 
advisor of Television-Electronics 
Fund, Inc. 


In its annual forecast, Tele- 
vision Shares Management Com- 
pany states that outlook for de- 
mand appears to be far more fa- 
vorable than recent sales within 
the industry would indicate. Re- 
laxation of credit controls, lower 
set prices, high and rising con- 
sumer income and the opening of 
the coast-to-coast network are 
cited as among the contributing 
factors to a favorable appraisal of 
the outlook for the balance of the 
year. 

Television Shares Management 
believes that the heavy inventory 
accumulation, to which they 
called attention in a study issued 
in May, may be a fortunate factor 


from the consumer's viewpoint, 
because of the tight situation 
which is developing in certain 
materials. Dealers are likely to 


be faced with the problem of ob- 


taining sufficient sets to supply 
the demand rather than that of 
disposing of inventory. Early 


next year many items such as cop- 
per, nickel, aluminum, and cobalt 
will probably be far more diffi- 
cult to secure than now. 

Despite the recognized ingenu- 
ity of the industry s engineers in 
cutting down or eliminating the 
use of critical materials, set pro- 
duction is expected to suffer. An 
offsetting factor from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint will be that 
as civilian production begins to 
fall off, production of military 
equipment will in many cases 
have begun to rise rapidly. 

Present planning indicates that 
the peak of military production 
will have been passed late in 1952 
and critical materials may then 
become more readily available for 
civilian production. The lifting of 
the freeze expected to take place 
by the end of the year, will allow 
the construction of new television 
stations, adding untapped markets. 

The demand from these areas 
will cause an expansion in the 
market for telesets. Television 
Shares Management Company 
points out that telecasting now 
consists of only 107 stations op- 
erating in 63 markets, of which 
52, including the new West Coast 
markets, have a network connec- 
tion. Within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the estimate is for more than 
1,000 telecasting stations with 
gross revenues of $1,000,000,000. 

By way of comparison, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
stated that the television broad- 
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casting industry in 1950 had gross 
revenues of slightly under $106,- 
000,000. 

The top 10 manufacturers and 
the estimates for 1950 and 1951 
are as follows: 


Top 10 Televison Producers 
Estimated Units 





1951 1950° 

R. C. A 700,000 950,000 
Admiral] 625,000 875,000 
Philco 625,C090 875,000 
Emerson 400,000 550.000 
Genera! Electric 400,000 425,000 
Motorola 400,000 660,009 
Zenith 300,000 450,000 
DuMcnt 139,090 240.000 
Crosley 100,000 140,000 
Hal-icraiters 100,000 174,000 

Total 3,780,009 5,337,000 
Balance of industry 1,520,000 2,163,000 

Total Industry 5,300,000 7,500,000 

* Revised. 
THE TRADE magazine “Steel,” 


has called attention to Growth 
Companies, Inc. as an example of 
a new type of company that is 
just beginning to be developed in 
the mutual fund field. 

The publication described this 
type of company generally as one 
that specializes in investing in 
smaller, growing firms or com- 
panies with hew technical proc- 
esses or ideas that need more 
venture capital. 


“Growth Companies,’ “Steel” 
commented, “makes its investing 
decisions partly on the basis of 
the research programs of the 
firms in which it is interested. 
To assist in the evaluation of such 
programs are board members of 
Growth Companies who include 
Clyde E. Williams, director of 
Battelle Memorial Institute; Zay 
Jeffries, retired Vice-President of 
Genera! Electric Co. and past 
President of the American Soci- 
ety for Metals; Roger Adams, head 
of the University of Illinois 
Chemistry Department; and Bay- 
ard LC. Kunkle, retired Vice- 
President of General Motors 
Corp.” Growth Companies an- 
nounced that, in the _ future, 
shareholders may elect to take 
distributions or dividends in stock 
in full or fractional shares. Pre- 
viously this election in lieu of 
cash has been limited to full 
shares. 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE been 
completed to enable investors to 
purchase stock in the Pell, de 
Vegh Mutual Fund on an organ- 
ized periodic savings plan. The 
fund stated it would assume the 
burden of the bookkeeping in- 
volved. 


Inv. Dealers of Ganada 
To Offer Secs. Course 


TORONTO, Ont.—The Invest- 
ment Dealers Association of Can- 
ada has announced that present 
plans call for a new offering of 
the Association’s Course I about 
Sept. 30. 
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The Role of the Unlisted 
Securities Dealer 


lars, while investment in corporate 
stocks (preferred and common) 
for the same period increased by 
only 1.1 billion, or only 8% of the 
total... . This equation of capital 
flow is highly unsound. More of 
the American people’s savings 
must be channeled into ‘risk,’ or 
ownership investments. Other- 
wise, not only will socialization 
of industry be encouraged, but 
also the safety of our people’s 
holdings of savings deposits and 
life insurance (the assets of which 
are invested largely in debt in- 
struments) may be placed in ser- 
ious jeopardy. ... It is obvious 
that the time has never been more 
propitious for the launching of a 
broadly conceived and vigorous 
educational program ... to ex- 
plain ... the advantages to in- 
dividuals of becoming owners. . 
of the stocks of American business 
and industrial corporations.” 


We believe it is fitting and 
proper that every stock exchange 
and their member firms, every 
organization of security dealers 
and brokers, the chambers of com- 
merce and all industrial corpora- 
tions and trade associations, large 
and small, take an active part in 
supporting such an effort. "We be- 
lieve that it is our duty as mem- 
bers of the National Securities 
Traders Association to lend our 
individual time and experience in 
furthering such a program of edu- 
cation. Fortunately, there is such 
a program all ready to go that has 
been under careful preparation 
for the past two years, planned 
and sponsored by a legitimately 
chartered educational institution 
operating on a non-profit basis. I 
refer to the program being inaug- 
urated by the recently formed 
“People’s Savings and Investment 
Service” as a special project of 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education. 


The. trustees Of this..Institute, 
the Polity Committee.of this pro- 
gram, and their editorial staff, are 
composed of an enthusiastic group 
of well known Americans, includ- 
ing prominent economists, educa- 
tors, lawyers and financial writ- 
ers. The Institute states, and I 
quote: “It is conducting this pro- 
gram in the furtherance of free 
enterprise, the assumption being 
that a stockholder is a capitalist, 
and consequently not prone to ac- 
cept the principles of collectivism 
which are so prevalent in the 
world today.” 


It is expected that this program 
will be launched definitely with- 
in the next few weeks. Its initial 
undertaking will be to make 
available to the metropolitan, 
country, farm, and labor press and 
industrial house organs, simply 
written and authoritative articles 
on thrift, savings and investment, 
written by well known financial 
writers, and to make available 
for existing radio and television 
programs authoritative speakers 
and other factual information per- 
taining to investment and other 
fiscal subjects. Activities beyond 
this will depend upon the funds 
which are available to the Insti- 
tute. 


I can think of many things that 
such an organization might under- 
take. For instance, I know of no 
university course in _ financial 
journalism. Aside from our law 
schools, there is taught only a 
smattering of the workings of the 
SEC and the State regulatory 
bodies, We all “Meet our FBI.” 
Why can’t we see on television 
some day a program entitled, 
“Meet Your SEC?” Or instead of 
“Mr. D. A.” how about “Mr. C. C.” 
(Corporation Commissioner)? 
Why can’t someone write a really 
useful textbook which would “sell” 


capitalism to Americans? Such a 
textbook should be appealing, con- 
vincing. 

I know of no other existing or- 
ganization that is currently inter- 
ested in or equipped and staffed 
to give its full time to investment 
education in all its aspects. I be- 
lieve that this one is capable of 
great accomplishment. I think that 
we in the securities business 
should be its biggest and most en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

You who have the responsibility 
of administering the laws and 
regulations can furnish invaluable 
aid in such a program through 
your sympathy and support. 

In closing, may I ask for your 
help in this great and important 
task of educating the millions who 
now have very little comprehen- 


_ sion of the important place occu- 


pied by our business in making 
America great. The industry of 
the United States, it is said, won 
the last two wars. The mother of 
that industry is investment capi- 
tal. To fail in our duty of chan- 
neling this life fluid, capital, into 
American industry now — when 
more than ever we must demon- 
strate our power to the world— 
would be to sacrifice our heritage 
and surrender to our country’s 
enemies. 


Pa. Pow. & Lt. Stock 
Offering Underwritten 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. is offering a new issue of 
542,484 shares of common stock 
without nominal or par value at 
$24 per share to the holders of its 
common stock and to its em- 
ployees. Stockholders of record 
Sept. 18, 1951, will receive rights 
to subscribe to additional common 
shares at the rate of one share for 
each seven shares of common 
stock held. Employees have the 
privilege of purchasing 150 shares 
or less per employee during the 
subscription period at the sub- 
scription price of additional com- 
mon stock not subscribed for by 
exercise of rights. The subscrip- 
tion offer expires 3 p.m. (EST) 
Oct. 31, 1951, 

Drexel & Co. and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. head an underwriting 
group which will purchase any 
unsubscribed shares of the offer- 
ing. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
additional common stock will be 
used for construction expenditures 
or to reimburse the _ treasury 
therefor. Construction expendi- 
tures of the company for the four 
and one half years ending Dec. 31, 
1955 are estimated at $143,000,000. 
Of this $12,700,000 are scheduled 
in the last half of 1951; $38,500,- 
000 in 1952; $41,300,000 in 1953; 
$32,500,000 in 1954 and $18,000,000 
in 1955. The company estimates 
on the basis of present conditions 
that to complete the construction 
program, approximately $75,000,- 
000 in addition to the proceeds 
from the sale of the additional 
common stock, will have to be 
raised from the issuance and sale 
of securities. The balance, it is 
expected, will be obtained from 
internal sources. The company 
cannot state, according to the 
prospectus, when the additional 
financing will be undertaken or 
the nature thereof, except that 
some additional financing will 
probably be undertaken during 
the first half of 1952. 


A. E. Weltner Adds 


(Svecial to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Edward 
B. Weltner has been added to the 
staff of A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc., 
21 West 10th Street. 
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An Idea for Getting Your Story 
Before Dentists and Doctors 


If your town is anything like 
mine it takes about two weeks’ 
advance notice to see a doctor 
(unless you are almost ready to 
die). The waiting rooms are filled 
with people—sometimes my wife 
waits for two to three hours when 
she takes one of the children for 
a visit to our pediatrician. He is 
so busy he won’t accept any more 
patients. My dentist likes to go 
fishing, and we are good friends. 
He has a boat, a motor, and all 
kinds of rods, and equipment ga- 
lore. The only time he is able to 
talk with me is when he has me 
in the chair and my mouth is so 
full of cotton that I can’t answer 
back. 

All these fellows are making 
money. They are so busy that they 
wouldn’t have time to discover 
some good investments, even if 
they had the training and required 
knowledge to do so, which they 
will all admit they do not possess. 
Many of them would be extremely 
interested in some of the new 
modern plans for capital accumu- 
lation which are now being of- 
fered by the various Mutual 
Funds. But the trick is to see 
them at a favorable time. You 
can’t talk investments with a doc- 
tor when he has an office full of 
patients. His mind isn’t on it. 


Why Not Try the Medical 
Societies? 

The first step in getting before 
any market is to find a method 
that will put you in contact, in a 
favorable way, and at a time when 
your prospective buyer can be re- 
laxed so that he can consider your 
proposition without interruptions. 
It is even better if you can reach 
from 25 to several hundred pros- 
pective buyers at one time, rather 
than making personal calls, tele- 
phone calls, writing letters, and 
doing all the extra time-consuming 
preliminaries which are necessary 
if you are going to cull out the 
5 to 20% of the people with whom 
you can do business in any group. 

Why not then take a subject 
that the doctors will find educa- 
tional and interesting. For exam- 
ple, what doctor is not interested 
today in setting up a financial 
program that will give him a de- 
preciation reserve that can be 
built up in his earning years so 
that later on he can have the 
benefit of an income that works 
for him, when he can’t work any- 
more? I have just read a little 
booklet prepared by Wellington 
Fund of Philadelphia. It is en- 
titled, “A Personal Investment Ac- 
count for the Professional Man.” 
There is enough right in these 
short few pages to serve as an 
outline for a talk that would be 
highly interesting and instructive 
to any group of medical men. 
Other funds have booklets and ad- 
vertising on this subject. 

One approach is to make an ap- 
pointment with your doctor, or 
one of your good friends who is 
a doctor or dentist. Suggest that 
you want to tell him your story 
and ask him for his advice about 
getting it before his Medical or 
Dental Society. Go to see him at 


his home, after hours, at lunch, 
or where, and when, you can see 
the busy man. Tell him you want 
to give him information about an 
investment idea that professional 
men all over the country have 
found to be one of the best answers 
as to how they should invest their 
money. Tell him you can’t spend 
the time trying to see all the doc- 
tors that need to know about this 
vital matter, and that you want 






to come before a group of his con- 
temporaries at a meeting and tell 
them about it. He can help you 
arrange this. 

Another approach would be to 
go directly to the secretary of the 
societies in your community and 
suggest that you would like to 
make a talk On “Investment Plan- 
ning for the Professional Man” or 
some other subject of interest. You 
could even intersperse some re- 
lated ideas in your talk such as 
“The Importance of Making a 
Will,” or any other idea that you 
believe would be attractive to the 
group. Make it plain that you are 
not going to try and sell anything 
but that you have valuable in- 
formation which busy doctors can- 
not obtain without going to a lot 
of time and trouble. Make it a 
service proposition. 


Your Talk Can Sell You 


If you can stand before a group 
of intelligent professional men for 
one-half hour, and you can give 
them the benefit of the knowledge 
which you can put into one short 
talk, you are going to make more 
of an impression, and do a better 
job of selling yourself than you 
could do in a hundred hours of 
office waiting. Be yourself, know 
your subject, put You into it. Talk 
to those doctors from their side of 
the fence. Review their problems 
briefly—they know them anyway 
—show them how they can solve 
them, if they have the proper 
counsel. That is where you come 
in. 

Obtain a list of those who at- 
tended the meeting. You can do 
this by offering literature on the 
subject you are discussing. Book- 
lets from the funds, tax guides, 
etc., are good for this purpose. 
Offer several items, let you audi- 
ence check them off on cards 
which you can have distributed 
before the meeting starts. In this 
way you can obtain an idea of 
those whose interest has been 
aroused. Some may wish to ask 
questions — answer them briefly. 
Make appointments with those 
who would like to know more. 
You may oven some doors right 
at the meeting. Follow this up by 
personal letters, telephone calls. 
Make sure of one thing—that you 
have sold yourself. The rest is 
easy. People want you when they 
know that you can help them 
solve a problem. 

If you work among professional 
men remember that they are all 
very aware of the fact that every 
doctor knows every other doctor. 
They are a small group in even 
the largest community. So respect 
their confidences. Impress upon 
them that you will do this. Once 
you start to do business in a cer- 
tain group, such as doctors and 
dentists, you will find that they 
will talk to each other about you. 
If you have made a few big sales 
to several of the leaders in the 
field you will discover that this 
in itself will help you to sell the 
rest. It’s a hard field to break 
into—but they are good prospects 
today—they have the money to 
invest, the need for sound invest- 
ment counsel, and the only prob- 
lem is to get them to give you 
the time you need to discuss this 
vital matter with them. If you can 
start their minds working on this 
subject through such a plan as 
suggested here, it should not be 
difficult to sell them the impor- 
tance of taking the time it re- 
quires for making the necessary 
analysis of their individual finan- 


cial problems. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


relaxation of restrictions access to Fund loans would con- 
tinue to be restricted. Mr. Snyder said that “the use of 
the Fund’s resources is important, but it should be linked 
to earnest efforts toward the achievement of the goals 
for which these resources were provided. The fact that 
these resources have not been used in the past as exten- 
sively as some members wished indicates to me that the 
difficulties in international finance which many countries 
have faced in recent years have not lent themselves to 
solution through short-term financing.” 


Short-Term Financing Not Suitable 


We should have supposed that Mr. Snyder would have 
realized from the very beginning that the kind of diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of freer trade and freer 
international exchange relationships did not and would 
not in the calculable future lend themselves to “solution 
through short-term financing.” The truth of the matter 
is, of course, that it is almost equally doubtful whether 
many of them in existing circumstances lend themselves 
to solution through any sort of “financing,” or at least 
through any sort of financing alone. The fact that the 
International Bank has been making loans on a fairly 
liberal scale without having the desired effect of freeing 
or appreciably helping to free foreign exchange markets 
is eloquent testimony to the fundamental nature of the 
problems which surround international financial relations 
in this troubled world of ours. 


These difficulties often go back, of course, to the ac- 
cumulated obligations of two wars. There is likewise the 
impaired production facilities of many of them. Internal 
social turmoil led a number of them to abandon in whole 
or in part the free enterprise system which alone is really 
capable of production miracles, and to the adoption of 
costly as well as inefficient socialistic schemes of one sort 
or another. Political conflicts in others have rendered it 
doubly difficult to move ahead satisfactorily in the pro- 
duction of the goods and services wanted at home and 
abroad—the things which alone can cure the economic 
ills either at home or in relations with other countries. 


Lack of adequate capital facilities has doubtless been 
a serious handicap in more than one case, but capital 
equipment, if it is to be available, must be made by some- 
one. It does not spring full grown from fine phrases about 
human welfare or human rights. Neither does it neces- 
sarily come into being merely because someone has some- 
how acquired created funds for the purchase of it. Work, 
hard unremitting toil as well as “austerity’—we had al- 
most said “blood, sweat and tears’’—is the price of salva- 
tion in the circumstances now existing. There is all too 
much evidence that all too many of the people on this 
globe have “gone soft” in the matter of daily, persistent, 
vigorous work—whatever may be the case in the matter 
of hardship or danger. There is abroad—in this country 
in many instances, as well as in others—much too great 
a disposition to suppose, apparently, that someone some- 
what owes the great rank and file a ‘decent living.” 


The Root of the Trouble 


This state of affairs is at the root of much of the 
international exchange and trade difficulties of the day. 
It is true that in some instances, as in the case of Britain, 
there was a great draft made upon those willing to extend 
credit during both the major wars of this century, partic- 
ularly World War II. It could be that in any real sense 
of the term there are a number of bankrupt nations in 
the world today. If this is the case, it is not likely to prove 
possible for these peoples to borrow their way out of 
their difficulties, either at short-term or long-term. There 
can not be much doubt that a substantial part of postwar 


loans will ultimately join World War I loans in the limbo 
of forgotten debts. 


Of course, it is true enough, as we have been reminded 
more than once within the past week or two, that the 
titanic effort now being made under United States leader- 
ship to get the so-called free world armed to defend itself 
has in several basic respects altered the face of all these 
things. It has had and will continue to have its effect 
upon trade balances and hence upon balance of payments 
position of a good many of the more important countries 
of the world. It is inevitable that it should do so. Despite 
our prodigious generosity, it has imposed a new and addi- 
tional major burden upon many peoples—or will do so, 
assuming they proceed as demanded of them. Just what 
they could do were they willing to go to work heartily and 
without stint, we, of course, could not say. We feel certain 
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that a great deal of current difficulties, would vanish jn 
such an event, but problems would remain, of course. 


Expecting Too Much of Us 

As for our part, we should feel much better satisfied 
with the situation, and we are confident that there are 
many who would feel better satisfied with the current 
state of affairs, if there were not so great a disposition 
on the part of so many to take the attitude that they are 
doing the United State of America a great favor to protect 
themselves against the encroachments of communism. 
Canny Britain has, of course, long been making the most 
of her value to the “free world” as a base for operations 
on the Continent of Europe. France continually acts as 
if her own life were not at stake in all this, and there 
are a good many others who seem to have about the same 


impression. 


It is in fields of this nature and not in loans, whether 


long-term or short-term, or 


to many current problems are to be sought. 
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in grants, that the solution 


A Skeptical Chemist Looks 
Into the Crystal Ball 


ciety, I certainly knew the organi- 
zation when it was very young. 
One story only from a former era 
I shall inflict upon you because 
it seems to me symbolic of the 
changes which have occurred 
within this century with respect 
to our profession. It represents 
a bench mark in the history of 
American science and society, so 
to speak. 

When this country’ entered 
World War I, it so happened that 
a leading professor of chemistry 
was a relative of the then Secre- 
tary of War. Taking advantage of 
that fact, he called on him in the 
first week after war was declared 
to offer on behalf of the American 
chemists the services of the pro- 
fession to aid in the war effort. 

The Secretary said he would 
look into the matter and asked his 
caller to return a day later. When 
he did so the Secretary of War 
thanked him once again for his 
offer of assistance, asked him to 
transmit the thanks to his fellow 
chemists, but said it would be 
unnecessary to accept the prof- 
fered assistance because, on look- 
ing into the matter, he found the 
War Department had a chemist. 


Growth of Chemical Profession 


The story may well be apoc- 
ryphal, but nevertheless in essence 
true. If Secretary Baker made any 
such remark in 1916, he was only 
a little behind the times. For at 
the turn of the century neither 
the government nor industry in 
the United States was employing 
more than a handful of trained 
chemists. Today the numbers are 
counted in the tens of thousands. 
Fifty years ago the only positions 
available for the few rare indi- 
viduals who from time to time 
obtained the Ph.D. degree were 
teaching positions in the colleges. 
Today we graduate annually a 
thousand and the nation clamors 
for more. In 1902 chemical engi- 
neering had not developed as a 
profession. Today there is a great 
shortage of chemical engineeers 
in spite of the fact that more than 
15,000 have been trained in the 
last five years. In _ short, the 
growth of the chemical profession 
within the lifetime of many of us 
here has been one of the amazing 
social phenomena of our times. 
It takes no crystal ball to show 
that this chemical revolution will! 
affect the balance of the century. 
Whether the curve will continue 
to mount at the same rate of an- 
nual change is an open question; 
but that there will be vastly more 
members of this nation who were 
trained as chemists and chemical 
engineers in 2001 than there are 


now in 1951 seems to be one of 
the few certainties of the future. 
Notice I define the members of 
our profession in terms of their 


specialized education, not their 
employment. For one of the high- 
ly significant aspects of the de- 
velopment of chemistry in the last 
100 years in all countries, but par- 
ticularly here in the United States, 
is the way chemists have infil- 
trated into all sorts of positions 
in scientific and industrial life. 
This process will continue. The 
line between chemistry and the 
other natural sciences will surely 
become less definite as time goes 
on. The wise comprerensive pol- 
icy of the American Chemical 
Society long ago was based on the 
central position of chemistry in 
the applied sciences. Therefore, 
in terms of the all-embracing 
definition of chemistry, pure and 
applied, characteristic of this or- 
ganization one is safe in predict- 
ing that the work of the chemist 
in the United States has only just 
begun. The breadth of his scien- 
tific training and the strategic 
position of his science will make 
him one of the key figures in an 
urbanized, mechanized society de- 
pendent for its very life on the 
careful control of a multitude of 
chemical reactions. 

All of whiche is easy to foresee, 
all of which, by the way, places 
heavy responsibilities on those 
concerned with the education of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 
For the overtones of our techno- 
logical civilization will in no small 
measure depend on the value 
judgments of those who build and 
operate the industrial plants. If 
time permitted and the occasion 
were more appropriate, I would 
intrude on your attention a pet 
educational hobby of mine, name- 
ly, the role of history in liberal- 
izing the education of the scien- 
tist and engineer. For the proper 
study of history—not the memo- 
rizing of names and dates, but a 
deep study of some significant 
periods—may be the best intro- 
duction to the vagaries of human 
nature. In the words of a 17th 
century scholar, John Selden, “it 
may so accumulate years to us as 
though we had lived even from 
the beginning of time.” 


Chemistry in the Balance of the 
Century 


But let me turn to my crystal 
ball and try and glimpse the out- 
lines of the balance of the 20th 
century. In so doing, I wrap the 
mantle of Robert Boyle around 
me, for he was the original skep- 
tical chemist, you will recall. He 
was skeptical of the claims of the 
alchemist, and I shall follow in 
his footsteps to the extent of ques- 
tioning the prophecies of some of 
the modern alchemists — our 


friends the atomic physicists. For 
I see in my crystal ball—to be 
sure, a plastic one, as befits a 
chemical age—I see in this instru- 


ment of prophecy neither an 
atomic holocaust nor the golden 
abundance ot an atomic age. On 
the contrary, I see worried human- 
ity endeavoring by one political 
device after another to find a way 
out of the atomic age. And by 
the end of the century this ap- 
pears to have been accomplished, 
but neither through the triumph 
of totalitarianism nor by the ad- 
vent of world government. 


Unless my readings are vitiated 
by a huge systematic error, the 
next 50 years prove that human 
nature is tough and unyielding to 
a high degree. Neither the forces 
of good nor evil prevail to the 
extent that has been prophesied 
by some writers in the last few 
years. The year 1984, for example, 
does not glare with menace in 
my crystal ball. Men and women 
still continue to be unregimented 
in many portions of the world. 
Paris, Berlin, London, New York, 
Moscow still stand physically un- 
damaged by any enemy action 
since World War Il. They still 
represent focal points for diverse 
national outlooks, though the 
alignment has shifted first one 
way and then another since 1951. 
The Marx-Lenin dogmas are still 
honored in vast areas, but so, too, 
are the watchwords of the 18th 
century French and American 
Revolutions: Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. But time and local 
conditions have greatly modified 
the operational meaning of both 
the philosophies of dialectical ma- 
terialism and Christian rational- 
ism. As to the philosophical pre- 
suppositions which underlie that 
extraordinary social and political 
phenomenon of the second half of 
the 20th century, the awakening 
of the Far East—they cannot be 
even suggested to a mid-century 
audience of Westerners. 


The fine structure of the future 
is beyond the resolving power of 
my equipment. That I may as 
well confess. Therefore, the new 
scientific discoveries, the new 
theories, the various minor revo- 
lutions in physics and inorganic 
chemistry are not discernible. As 
to those major revolutions in 
biochemistry, which by 1985 has 
become the recognized successor 
to what was once called biology, 
to these epochal events I need 
only allude in passing. What must 
be described are the slow but 
steady changes in the production 
of energy and food. The era of 
liquid fossil fuels is by the close 
of the century coming to an end, 
and the worry about future coal 
supplies is increasing. For reasons 
I will explain in a moment, atomic 
energy has not proved to be an 
expedient way of lengthening the 
period in which man taps the 
sources of energy stored in the 
earth’s crust. Solar energy, on the 
other hand, is already of signifi- 
cance by the time the American 
Chemical Society celebrates its 
100th anniversary, and by the end 
of the century is the dominating 
factor in the production of in- 
dustrial power. The practical 
utilization of this inexhaustible 
source of energy, together with 
the great changes in the produc- 
tion of food, has already had 
enormous effects on the economic 
and hence political relation of na- 
tions. With cheap power, the eco- 
nomical production of fresh water 
from sea water became a reality. 
This was about 1985, and made 
more than one desert adjacent to 
a seacoast a garden spot. This last 
statement may seem to some of 
you altogether incredible. Let me, 
therefore, insert at this point a 
technical footnote, so to speak. 
You must understand that my ap- 
paratus which forecasts the future 
operates on a special principle. I 
feed into it certain ideas which 
might lead to revolutionary in- 
novations, at least in theory, but 
are now regarded as impossible. 
The machine then scans the future 
decade by decade on the frequency 
of the idea in question. If the 


results were not at times sur- 
prising, there would be little use 
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of such a piece of equipment, I 
am sure you, as scientists, will all 
agree. I might note parentheti- 
cally that it is an interesting fact 
that as regards the possibility of 
distilling fresh water from the 
ocean, no one has publicized the 
well-known fact that in theory 
the energy requirements are ex- 
tremely low. For example, one 
gallon of gasoline provides on 
combustion somewhat more en- 
ergy than that theoretically re- 
quired to distill 9,000 gallons of 
fresh water from the ocean. (No- 
tice I say “eneigy,” not “heat,” 
for, as many or you are well 
aware, it is mechanical energy 
that is required in the modern 
compression stills.) A correspond- 
ing theoretical figure which has 
been given wide publicity is the 
energy content of a few grams of 
Uranium 235 which are said to 
contain enough atomic energy to 
drive the “Queen Elizabeth” 
around the world. The one figure 
has perhaps as much relevance to 
future practice as the other. 


But let me return to the ques- 
tion of the future of agriculture. 
The use of new techniques has 
made the world food situation in 
1999 something quite different 
from what it was 50 years before. 


These alterations coupled- with 
the discoveries about the relation 
of dietary factors to the birth rate 
and the rapid rise in the standards 
of living in nations once over- 
crowded seem to provide the new 
century—the 21st—with an answer 
to Malthus. The problem of over- 
population, while not _ solved, 
promises to be in hand before 
2050. This last forecast may seem 
to you clear evidence that my pro- 
phetic machinery has gone wrong, 
that my plastic crystal ball is 
cracked. But let me add a micro- 
phone to my equipment and listen 
in to what people are saying 
about this subject as the 2lst cen- 
tury dawns. They date the changed 
attitude towards population to the 
year 1951 when Nehru advocated 
the establishment of birth control 
clinics in India and 1961 when the 
biochemists made available cheap 
and harmless anti-fertility com- 
ponents to be added as one saw fit 
to the diet. As the decades went 
by and the 20th century drew to a 
close, the attitude of the religious 
leaders of the world on this sub- 
ject, so they say, completely al- 
tered without any diminution of 
religious feeling. 


Chemical Fuels 


Turning to fuels, I find that 
from carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen, the chemist was producing 
not only liquid fuels but all man- 
ner of chemicals early in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. This 
revolution in industrial chemistry, 
by the way, led to the premature 
senility of more than one teacher 
of organic chemistry, for in place 
of the orthodox transformations 
the rebellious student now substi- 
tutes “process gas” plus a suitable 
catalyst and who can say he is 
wrong? I note in passing that by 
1990 the beverage industry is 
based entirely on synthetic ethyl 
alcohol, microorganisms being 
used only for a minor fermenta- 
tion to give flavor as is now the 
case in producing sherry. Carbo- 
hydrates are used no longer for 
producing beer or wine or distilled 
spirits. 

The problem of conserving the 
fossil fuels still left has become 
closely related to the problem of 
the economic production of carbon 
monoxide. Each area of the world 
came up with different answers, 
but as the century came to a close 
those answers appeared to be con- 
verging. The underground gasifi- 
cation of coal, the conversion of 
cheap crops into process gas are 
just two of the ways found for 
supplying the chemical factories 
of each nation with adequate raw 
material. The so-called extractive 
industries are now transformed 
into chemical industries, the com- 
pletion of a _ revolution which 


started in the United States after 
World War I, when chemical en- 
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gineering entered the petroleum 
industry. 


What About Atomic Age? 


But how did the industrialized 
nations of the world avoid de- 
industrializing each other by 
atomic bombs, you may inquire? 
Only by the narrowest of margins, 
is the answer; and only because 
time and again when one side or 
the other was about to take the 
plunge during the period of inten- 
sive armament that preceded the 
great settlement, the expert mili- 
tary advisers could not guarantee 
ultimate success. Of course, the 
turning point was in 1950, the 
first year when collective security 
became a reality. For when the 
free world had once made up its 
mind to meet each type of military 
threat of the Soviet Union with a 
defense against that threat and no 
longer relied on the magic of 
atomic bombs, from that moment 
on hopes for an eventual disarma- 
ment revived. By the middle of 
the 1950s, I see balanced forces 
again at the disposal of the Atlan- 
tic Treaty Nations. It is then clear 
in Moscow that there can be no 
easy march to the Channel ports. 
To be sure, for a decade or more 
the series of battles in different 
parts of the globe and the eco- 
nomic sanctions had time and 
again nearly precipitated World 
War III. People in the United 
States and in Russia had become 
somewhat accustomed to living 
under the shadow of the 20th cen- 
tury volcano—atomic bombs. But 
after years of such anxiety and 
with the economic power of the 
free world backed by some meas- 
ure of political stability, the time 
to consider a way out of the 
atomic age had clearly come. 


Unless my observations are in 
error, I find the 1960s a time when 
constructive steps away from war 
are first being taken. Fifteen or 
20 years after the first atomic 
bomb was fired, a sober appraisal 
of the debits and credits of the 
exploitation of atomic fission had 
led people to decide the game 
was not worth the candle. Of 
course, experimental plants were 
producing somewhat more power 
from controlled atomic reactions 
than was consumed in the opera- 
tion of the complex process, but 
the disposal of the waste products 
had presented gigantic problems— 
problems to be lived with for gen- 
erations. The capital investment 
Was very great. But quite apart 
from the technical difficulties 
there was the overriding fact that 
the potential military applications 
of atomic energy were inherently 
inimical to the very nations that 
controlled the weapons. A self de- 
nying ordinance seemed but com- 
mon sense. Once the illusion of 
prosperity for all through the 
splitting of the atom vanished 
from people’s minds, the air be- 
gan to clear. The dividends from 
the great discoveries of the 1940s 
were recognized to have been the 
introduction of powerful new 
tools of investigation in both pure 
and applied fields of chemistry. 
The success of a vast technical 
undertaking to make atomic 
weapons showed what could be 
done in other radical departures. 
The rapid progress in the utiliza- 
tion of solar energy is thus seen 
as a consequence of the atomic 
energy development. 


The mood 15 or 20 years from 
now, as I glimpse it, is condi- 
tioned by a set of technological 
military and political factors 
quite different from those operat- 
ing in the year 1951. Just enough 
agreement-is then possible in the 
United Nations to proceed with 
gradual disarmament. Just enough 
inspection proves to be possible 
to enable even the most suspicious 
to trust an international guarantee 
to the effect that there is no as- 
semblage anywhere of vast 
amounts of fissionable materials 
and of guided missiles. The exist- 
ing stocks of fissionable materials 
are put beyond the immediate 
reach of any nation. The possi- 
bility of wholesale atomic raids 





by a nation which treacherously 
repudiates the treaty is elimi- 
nated, sufficient information at 
least can be guaranteed to settle 
men’s doubts about that sort of 
war. (And by the 1960s I see 
people unconcerned about the ex- 
istence of a few bombs more or 
less in another nation’s arsenal.) 
But most significant of all, people 
by then are beginning to realize 
that it is protection against inva- 
sion by foreign soldiers that is of 
prime importance. If frontiers can 
be held against aggression, then 
atomic bomb threats to industrial- 
ized centers are not only unneces- 
sary but outmoded. Clearly, an 
industrialized civilization could 
destroy itself and thus leave the 
world to those peoples not yet 
heavily urbanized and mechanized. 
But people are saying, as I listen 
in on the 1960s, what sense is there 
in that? Admittedly the individual 
components of this civilization are 
distrustful of each other. Admit- 
tedly each must protect its integ- 
rity if need be by force of arms, 
but why continue to live on an 
artificial earthquake fault of one’s 
own making? 


The date of the great settlement 
is not clear in my reading of the 
future, but sometime between 
1960 and 1980, the climate of 
opinion alters. The rearmament of 
the free world has done its work. 
Armies, navies, planes are still on 
hand but the trend is towards less 
rather than more military power. 
So I see the physicists and engi- 
neers at that time relieved of a 
terrible responsibility and gladly 
turning to labors more congenial 
than making fission and fusion 
bombs or guided missiles. I see 
the chemists in increasing num- 
bers continuing to crowd into 
fields once reserved for others, 
and thus an era of peace and 
prosperity really begins to dawn. 


Conclusion 


So much for prophecy. Now in 
conclusion, let me come down to 
earth. The world of science has 
passed through a shattering expe- 
rience in the last ten years. Hun- 
dreds of man-years of scientific 
and technical genius have been 
spent on improving instruments 
of war. And now once again the 
process is accelerating. The hopes 
for a decreasing emphasis on mili- 
tary force born in 1945 have 
proved illusory. The free world is 
once more threatened by totali- 
tarian aggression. We now realize 
that in this century at least free 
men can protect themselves against 
disaster only by facing the possi- 
bilities of war realistically. Peace 
cannot be achieved through magic 
either physical or political. We 
have invented machines to do 
much of the labor once performed 
by slaves or serfs, but there is no 
mechanical or scientific substitute 
for those personal qualities on 
which our liberties are based. 
Ideas must, if need be, be fought 
for. Frontiers must be protected 
against invasion by human beings 
ready to die if necessary. And 
those frontiers are for us in the 
United States the world frontiers 
of freedom. When World War II 
ended we believed in miracles— 
some in the miracles of science 
that would protect us militarily 
with a minimum of inconvenience, 
certainly without blood or tears— 
others believed in international 
miracles which have not come to 
pass. 


It is easy to be defeatist about 
the prospects for peace and free- 
dom and to forecast the future 
only in terms of a global war. I 
have ventured to do otherwise and 
with all sincerity. To my mind 
the prospects are far more hope- 
ful than they were two years ago. 
The peoples of the free world 
have been awakened from their 
dreams of an easy peace, they 
have faced up to the realities of 
the mid-twentieth century. Before 
long they will be armed ‘and 
ready. When that day comes the 
fear of Communist aggression will 


cease to haunt Western Europe. 
When that day comes, one can be- 


gin to talk about a real settlement 
of the international situation. 
Ideas that must now be regarded 
as Utopian will once again have 
vitality and meaning. All this may 
seem to the pessimists among you 
—those who believe a third world 
war to be inevitable—as so much 
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wishful thinking. But because I 
have so much confidence in what 
free men can accomplish when 
once aroused, I believe that in 
spite of grim years ahead this sec- 
ond half the 20th century may 
yet prove to be a period of grad- 
ual disarmament and peace. 





Municipal Revenue Bonds 


fects the population and neces- 
sarily must affect the revenues of 
the particular project. Examples 
of this type of community would 
be ones supported by a lumber 
mill, or one which is supported by 
the operation of oil wells. Either 
of such industries could conceiv- 
ably withdraw its entire opera- 
tion, leaving much of the popula- 
tion idle. The factor of ample 
revenues can only be judged by 
knowing the overall picture of the 
project; and here it is up to the 
individual who is appraising the 
security to satisfy himself that the 
figures, as projected, are realistic 
and represent a margin of safety 
under the most adverse conditions. 
The investment banker in setting 
up the financing is well aware of 
this factor, and while he is de- 
pendent on the technical advice of 
the engineer in this regard, he 
must, himself, be satisfied that the 
debt being incurred is payable 
over a period which will not ham- 
per the operation of the project 
and which will amply secure the 
bondholder. 


Management Factor 


(2) Management is perhaps the 
most important factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of a municipal rev- 
enue producing project. In con- 
sidering the investment merit of 
municipal revenue bonds serious 
thought should be given to this 
factor. Management should not be 
subject to the vicissitudes of the 
local government. It should be en- 
tirely independent. When writing 
legislation giving authority for a 
particular type of municipal rev- 
enue financing, the lawyers who 
prepare this legislation make 
every effort to see that an inde- 
pendent board or authority for the 
operation and maintenance of the 
utility is established. Here, too, 
professional skill is relied upon in 
that the investment banker who 
is charged with the overall set- 
ting up of the financing has the 
lawyer draft a legal document 
which will provide for the proper 
management of the project so long 
as any of the revenue bonds are 
outstanding and in the hands of 
the public. 

(3) The improvement to be con- 
structed should be studied from 
the viewpoint of its productive 
life as compared to the life of the 
bonds which are to be issued for 
its construction. In the case of 
general obligation bonds payable 
from taxes, the investor does not 
have to concern himself with 
whether or not the paving to be 
Jaid will be usable during the en- 
tire life of the bond issue because 
after all whether or not the im- 
provement is dissipated before 
the bonds are matured, he can feel 
safe in the fact that taxes must 
still be levied for the payment of 
his bonds. 


This is not true in the case of 
revenue bonds. Ample provision 
must be made in the original fi- 
nancing program for reserves to 
be set up where necessary to re- 
place worn out machinery as well 
as provide for extensions and im- 
provements to the system. It is 
obvious that in the case of an 
electric utility the life of the gen- 
erators, as well as the capacity for 
future expansion, must be taken 
into consideration in projecting 
the future operation of the facil- 
ity. Proper safeguards in a good 
municipal revenue bond are gen- 
erally provided so that money will 
be available for future needs of 


this type, either from revenues or 
further anticipated borrowings. 

Likewise, a waterworks utility 
must be studied not only as to the 
life of the physical property which 
goes into the construction of the 
system, but also the life of the 
water supply which is to be used. 
In this connection, the engineer 
must be relied upon to give sound 
advice in’the choosing of mate- 
rials, as well as the type of con- 
struction. 

(4) Since the enabling legisla- 
tion for the issuance of revenue 
bonds is particular rather than 
general in nature, it is most im- 
portant that the resolution, ordi- 
nance or indenture under which 
municipal revenue bonds are is- 
sued be drawn with a most care- 
ful legal skill. In drafting much 
of the legislation for the issuance 
of revenue bonds, a section is in- 
cluded that gives to the officials 
of the issuing authority powers 
which they may exercise at their 
discretion. This permits flexibil- 
ity in the actual provisions of the 
bonds as ultimately issued, and 
also makes for a shorter statute 
than is possible if every minute 
detail is prescribed. While this 
discretionary power adds to the 
ability to work out a satisfactory 
bond ordinance or resolution oF 
indenture, it also adds to the re- 
sponsibility of the attorney who 
draws the document in that such 
covenants as may be included 
therein. are proper and may be 
upheld should any legal contest be 
instituted questioning their legal 
status. Generally this document 
will include covenants providing 
control of the expenditures for 
maintenance and operation of the 
utility; the preparation of an an- 
nual budget; provisions for inde- 
pendent audits; provisions for in- 
surance, and provisions for re- 
serve funds for future contingen- 
cies as well as any other provi- 
sions that may be peculiarly nec- 
essary. 

Here again, the investment 
banker charged with the overall 
setting up of the financing must 
rely on the professional skill of 
the attorney to see that all proper 
covenants are included in the in- 
denture which becomes the con— 
tract between the holder of the 
bond and the issuing authority. 
The purchaser of municipal reve- 
nue bonds should be satisfied that 
the legal advisor is of the highest 
type and rely on him just as the 
investment banker did in under- 
writing the issue, 


One of my friends asked me, 
one day, why we had prepared 
such an elaborate circular on a 
municipal revenue bond issue 
which he had received. He was 
accustomed to receiving the one- 
page circular which is orthodox 
on tax secured bonds; and de- 
cided, since we gave him such a 
wealth of information on this par- 
ticular issue, that either we must 
have considered it an awfully hard 
issue to sell or that there was 
somewhere in this multitude of 
information some catch which he 
would overlook. It is impossible 
to offer a municipal revenue bond 
otherwise, as unless the prospec- 
tive purchaser of a municipal rev- 
enue bond has the whole story 
before him he is hardly able to 
appraise the value of the secur- 
ity. Furthermore, it is my opinion 
that purchasers of municipal rev- 
enue bonds, and more particularly 
bankers who purchase municipal 
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| Walter Whyte 
| Says— 
| By WALTER WHYTE=—! 


By this you've probably got 
a belly-full of Dow Theory 
and how markets are sup- 
posed to act once one average 
confirms the action of the 
other, and how meanwhile 
your stocks are quietly thumb- 
ing their noses at you. All of 
it must be pretty exhilarat- 
ing, amusing or even disgust- 
ing. It all depends on what 
you hold and what they've 


done since you got in. 
be % % 

















If you’re a devoted follower 
of the Dow Theory you must 
know that the rails—the bad 
boys of the current market— 
must go through 90.08, the 
highs made last February, to 
confirm the recent perform- 
ance of the industrials and 
make it a genuine bull mar- 
ket. You also know that if 
you’ve stood around hopping 
on one foot waiting for the 
signal, you’ve missed some 
lucrative moves. 

ms % % 

In the past week or so 
there’s been increasingly 
more forecasts about a coming 
reaction. Just to keep the rec- 
ord straight I don’t think this 
is the best market in the 
world. But I’m skeptical when 
I find too much company. 

m ca co 


Under ordinary conditions 
this would not only be a dan- 
gerous market for bulls but 
an ideal breeding period for 
bears. But a little thing like 
a capital gains tax has upset 
all calculations. The average 
holder of stocks is naturally 
reluctant to cash in when he 
knows that so much of his 
profit will have to go to the 
tax collector. This condition 
is widespread and in my opin- 
ion is a major reason for the 
lack of technical reactions. 
This very condition may even- 
tually be the chief contribut- 
ing factor to a collapse of seri- 
ous proportions. Such an 
eventuality isn’t around any 
foreseeable corner. But the 
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seeds for such an event are 
I'd hate to be long 
when the harvest is taken in. 


There are also widespread 
convictions that the huge 
armament program will keep 
our business boiling for years 
to come. It’s comfortable to 
feel that way but I can’t help 
thinking what happens to ex- 
pendable income (after taxes) 
with prices going up and taxes 
taking bigger slices. The mar- 
ket and the economic picture 
it reflects is full of strange 
contradictions. If you can't 
sell cars at one price, raise the 
prices. If the public hasn’t 
enough money to pay the 
higher prices, take some more 
away from it via increased 
taxes. How that adds up to a 
solid prosperity escapes me. 


But despite the cross-cur- 
rents, more intense today than 
ever to my memory, the 
chances are that stocks will 
go still higher. Instead of re- 
actions I think you’ll see dull- 
ness. Yet even though I be- 
lieve the foregoing, I prefer 
to hug the sidelines and let 
the potential profits go to the 
next guy. There are too many 
pitfalls around for me to feel 
comfortable. 

[The views eapressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Neary, Purcell & Go. 
Formed in Los Ang. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Neary, 
Purcell & Co. has been formed 
with offices at 210 West Seventh 
Street, to engage in the securities 
business. Partners are Brian F. 
Neary, Carl M. Purcell, member 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, Charles L. McKinney, and 
Thomas C. Bowles, member of the 
Los Angeles Exchange. Mr. Bowles 
formerly conducted his own in- 
vestment business as an individual] 
dealer. Other partners were all 
associated with Barbour, Smith & 
Company. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Ernest K. 
Limpus has become associated 
with Waddell & Reed, Inc., 1012 
Baltimore Avenue. 


eee CALL === 


® Per 100 Shares Plus Tax « 


Radio Corp. ..@21544mos. $425.00 
So. Pacific ...@64 Dec. 3 412.50 





Gen. Motors..@50 Dec. 8 362.50 
U. S. Steel...@45 Nov. 10 175.00 
Gen. Electric..@63 Dec. 22 350.00 
Oliver Corp...@31'% Dec. 24 287.50 
Mo.-P. 5% pf.@22 Dec. 17 387.50 
Int'l Tel & Tel @18%% Dec. 24 162.50 
Mo.Kan.Tex.pf.@55 Oct. 29 287.50 
duPont ..... @101 Nov. 15 387.50 
Penn RR. ....@19 Dec. 14 175.00 
Foll’bee Steel.@221/, Dec. 17 187.50 
Sunray Oil ..@223%46mos. 287.50 


|. Ear @22' Nov. 23 
Warner Bros..@13'%, Nov. 17 
Hall Printing. @17'% Nov. 14 
Simmons Co..@31'% Oct. 20 262.59 
Armco Steel..@43 Nov. 14 225.00 
Subject to prior sale or price change 
Explanatory pamphlet on request 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


Members Put & Calls Brokers & Dealers 
Assocjation, Inc. 


250.00 
200.00 
206.00 








50 Broadway, N. Y. 4, Tel. BO 9-8470 
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Municipal Revenue Bonds 


revenue bonds, should have the 
complete information regarding 
the issue. In the case of a banker, 


he would certainly want this in- 
formation in his credit file just as 
he would want the full financial 
information of any business which 
he was financing. 

As mentioned earlier in our 
brief history of municipal] revenue 
bonds, a good portion of our pres- 
ent-day ideas were borrowed from 
our English cousins. Among the 
outstanding is the “Statutory Au- 
thorities’” which first came into 
existence in England in 1815. 
They originated in connection 
with the management of harbors; 
and today 330 of Briton’s harbors 
are so managed. The main prin- 
ciples that came to be embodied 
in the statutes are as follows: 

(1) Administration of the 
dertaking by a commission. 

(2) The commission to be inde- 
pendent of the local municipal 
corporation. 

(3) Segregation of the commis- 
sion’s revenues from those of the 
city. 

(4) 
money. 

(5) All borrowed funds to be 
secured by the board revenues 
alone. 


un- 


Authorization to borrow 


Examples of Revenue Bonds 


Back in 1921, the biggest au- 
thority and simultaneously the 
largest single issuer of revenue 
bonds in the United States was 
created in the form of the Port of 
New York Authority. As of Aug. 
31, 1950, this Authority had $314,- 
331,000 of revenue bonds out- 
standing. Obviously copied after 
the earlier Port of London Au- 
thority (even in name) this later 
edition was a municipal corporate 
instrumentality of the States of 
New York and New Jersey cre- 
ated with the consent of Congress 
by the compact of April 30, 1921 
between the two States to carry 
out their pledge of faithful co- 
operation of future planning and 
development of the Port of New 
York. The corporation consists of 
12 commissioners, six from each 
State appointed by the respective 
State Governors for overlapping 
terms of six years, serving with- 
out compensation. The corpora- 
tion is authorized to purchase, 
construct, lease and/or operate 
terminal and transportation facili- 
ties within the Port of New York 
District, to make charges for the 
use thereof, and to borrow money 
and to secure the same by bonds 
or mortgages. The Port of New 
York Authority does not have the 
power to levy taxes, It derives its 
income from tolls, rents, etc., re- 
ceived from its bridges, tunnels 
and other properties. You will see 
from the setup of this Authority 
that all of the principles incor- 
porated in the original Authority 
of London are incorporated in the 
Port of New York Authority. 


The cities that are included 
within the boundaries of the Au- 
thority are the Cities of New 
York, Newark, Paterson, Passaic, 
Jersey City and Hoboken. Some 
of the famous crossings which are 
operated by the Authority are the 
Outer Bridge Crossing, the George 
Washington Bridge, the Holland 
Tunnel, the Lincoln Tunnel, the 
Port Authority Grain Terminal, 
the Port Authority Inland Ter- 
minal, LaGuardia and Interna- 
tional Airports and the Newark 
Airport. 

The operation of these proper- 
ties and inany others which are 
owned by the Authority are uni- 
fied so that the revenues there- 
from shall be applied to the cost 
of construction, maintenance and 
operation thereof as a group and 
that such bridges, tunnels and 
other properties shall, as a group, 
be in all respects self-sustaining. 


The bonds that have been issued 
for the construction of all of these 
projects are, as above stated, pay- 
able solely from the revenues of 
the properties. A good portion of 
the presently ontstanding bonds 
are all secured in like manner 
regardless of the specific purpose 
for which they were issued; how- 
ever, the Authority also hase out- 
standing issues of bonds which are 
the full faith and credit pledge of 
the Authority but secured by par- 
ticular revenues, such as the bonds 
which were issued for air ter- 
minals. These carry a pledge of 
the revenues of the various air- 
ports which are operated by the 
Authority. 


Another “Statutory Authority” of 
real interest is the Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority. Anyone who visited 
Chicago prior to 1947 is familiar 
with the inter-urban transporta- 
tion system as it then existed. 
Prior to that time five different 
companies; namely, Chicago Rail- 
ways Co., Chicago City Railway 
Co., Calumet and South Chicago 
Railway Co., Chicago and Western 
Railway Co., and the Southern 
Street Railway Co. were operated 
jointly by trustees and receivers 
of the properties of the companies 
under an appointment by the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States 
in a reorganization proceedings 
designated “Chicago Surface 
Lines.” In addition, the elevated 
railroads and their extensions (the 
major portions of which are in 
the City of Chicago and portions 
outside of the City, but within the 
metropolitan area) were known 
as The Chicago Rapid Transit Co. 
and the Union Consolidated Ele- 
vated Railway Co. These, also, were 
operated by permanent trustees ap- 
pointed by court proceedings un- 
der the designation of “Chicago 
Rapid Transit Lines.” The Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Co, also owned 
and operated a separate compet- 
ing system of motor coach lines 
within the city. Five major at- 
tempts were made to reorganize 
this system under private owner- 
ship, but all were unsuccessful. 


In order that better accommo- 
dations of a more economical use 
to the public of the transportation 
system be afforded, it was deemed 
desirable that all of this conglom- 
eration of utilities be combined, 
improved, extended and operated 
in conjunction with the subways 
owned by the city. To that end 
the Chicago Transit Authority 
was created as a political subdi- 
vision. The purpose of this au- 
thority was to acquire, construct, 
own, operate and maintain for 
public services a_ transportation 
system in the metropolitan area 
of Cook County. The governing 
and administrative body of this 
Authority is the Chicago Transit 
Board. The Board consists of 
seven members—three appointed 
by the Governor of Illinois with 
the advice and consent of the 
State Senate, and four by the 
Mayor of Chicago with the advice 
and consent of the City Council. 
Each appointment of the Governor 
is subject to the approval of the 
Mayor of Chicago and each ap- 
pointment of the Mayor is subject 
to the approval of the Governor. 
The initial terms of the members 
were staggered from 1-7 years 
and all succeeding terms are for 
a period of seven years. 

In order to carry out «he intent 
of the Authority $105,000,000 of 
Chicago Transit Authority reve- 
nue bonds were issued in 1947. 
These revenue bonds are secured 
by and payable solely from rev- 
enue or income derived from the 
transportation system of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority. In the 
issuance of these bonds proper 


covenants were established for the 
bond reserve fund, depreciation 
reserve fund, the operating ex- 








penses reserve fund, and moderni- 
zation fund. Of course, also prop- 
er safeguards were incorporated 
to maintain rates sufficient for all 
expenses of operation and the 
payment of the bond issue. The 
soundness of the financing pro- 
gram as worked out is evidenced 
by the fact that these properties 
are now being operated and im- 
proved from the revenues of the 
system. 

Locality seems to have no im- 
portant part in the problems con- 
fronting metropolitan areas. Right 
here in our own southern port of 
New Orleans a unique piece of fi- 
nancing was worked out through 
the issuance of revenue bonds. As 
you know, from the time of its 
founding Now Orleans has been a 
center of both water and land 
transportation, and more recently, 
air transport. As a matter of fact, 
New Orleans was the loéation of 
the second railroad operating in 
the United States. The old Pont- 
chartrain Railroad was founded in 
1830 and has since been acquired 
by the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. Because of its location 
as a terminus for eight major 
railroads through the years the 
city has been bisected by rail lines 
entering into the various stations. 
For years, ways and means have 
been discussed and studied where- 
by some solution to the problem 
of properly handling the railroad 
facilities could be accomplished. 
The several railroads having dif- 
ferent stations in the city made 
it next to impossible to plan prop- 
erly for the vehicular traffic, as 
the rails crossed practically every 
major traffic artery of the city. 
After years of engineering study 
and negotiations with the rail- 
roads a plan was worked out 
whereby a Union Terminal Sta- 
tion would be built and all pas- 
senger trans would be serviced at 
that central point. By this plan, 
definite arrangements could be 
made for overpasses and under- 
passes for ‘the consolidated rail 
lines which would enter the city. 

The only problem being left 
was—how the matter could be fi- 
nanced. Naturally, the taxpayers 
of New Orleans felt no obligation 
to the railroads to build and main- 
tain a station. Furthermore, the 
railroads felt little obligation to 
spend millions of dollars changing 
their routes which had been estab- 
lished over the years and to dis- 
card their stations which they had 
previously built and maintained 
themselves. Through revenue 
bonds, the plan of financing was 
worked out whereby the City of 
New Orleans would build a ter- 
minal station and issue revenue 
bonds for the construction costs. 
The railroads agreed that they 
would lease the station from the 
city for an amount which would 
be sufficient to pay the principal 
and interest on the revenue bonds 
issued for its construction, and in 
addition to paying this amount 
they would also pay annually 
amounts necessary for the main- 
tenance and operation of the sta- 
tion, as well as other miscel- 
laneous-costs, such as the servic- 
ing of the bond issue. While the 
contract, which is a most involved, 
technical document, sets forth in 
detail the liability of each of the 
railroads for accounting purposes, 
the entire amount due each year. 
under the lease is an insolido pay- 
ment and constitutes a joint and 
solitary obligation of the carriers. 

Under the agreement, construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance 
of the terminal is vested in the 
New Orleans Union Passenger 
Terminal Committee. As present- 
ly organized, the committee will 
have a total of 37 votes, three of 
which will be cast by represen- 
tatives of the city and three rep- 
resentatives of the city acting 
through the Public Belt Railroad 
Commission. The remaining 31 


votes will be divided among the 
carriers. 

In the issuance of the $15,000,- 
000 revenue bonds, the agreement 
with the railroads further pro- 


it 
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vided that should this amount of 
money not be sufficient for the 
completion of the entire project, 
the carriers were to pay whatever 
further amounts might be neces- 
sary for its completion. Under this 
system of financing a most diffi- 
cult problem was solved and a 
most unique and well secured 
bond issue resulted. The security 
behind the bonds, of course, is 
ur. questionable in that it is in- 
conceivable to think that eight 
major railroads serving one of the 
country’s most important ports 
could not earn sufficient revenue 
to pay the amount of their lease 
On this property. Inasmuch as this 
lease money is an operating ex- 
pense of the railroads, even though 
one or all of the railroads might 
be in receivership, the payments 
for this bond issue to the City of 
New Orleans would prime the 
payments of the railroads’ own 
debts. It is interesting to note that 
in rating this bond issue, Moody’s 
Investment Service gave them a 
rating of “Aa,” whereas the same 
rating service gives the general 
obligation bonds of the City of 
New Orleans payable from ad va- 


- lorem taxes only an “A” rating. 


Earlier I stated I would tell you 
of a bond issue which showed no 
coverage whatsoever in the 
amount of revenues over and 
above the principal and interest 
charges which was of high quality. 
This is the issue I had in mind. 

It has not been my purpose in 
giving this brief outline of the 
three issues to make a study of 
them. My only purpose in touch- 
ing on the issues is to give a con- 
crete example of modern day mu- 
nicipal financing which includes 
all of the important factors which 
we have already discussed. 

While in each of these cases all 
of the important factors are in- 
cluded in their setup, we find that 
there is no yardstick by which 
each may be measured. In the case 
of the New York Port Authority, 
an important service necessary to 
the tremendous populations of the 
States of New York and New Jer- 
sey has been worked out and the 
-earnings from the various bridges, 
tunnels, etc., are all thrown to- 
gether to service the bond issue 
and create the first factor—ample 
security. In this particular under- 
taking it is recognized that in or- 
der to make it a success a mo- 
nopoly of such services had to be 
put into the hands of the Author- 
ity. The earnings from the par- 
ticular properties and the cost of 
their operations, while highly 
technical, had to be based on the 
need of the community and the 
future development of the area. 
The stability of the metropolitan 
area of New York and its future 
possibilities lend a great part to 
making these bonds of a very high 
quality. 

In the case of the Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority, we have a similar 
metropolitan area and similarly 
we have a transportation problem. 
However, the very nature of the 
transportation service is of a more 
questionable nature in the minds 
of many due to the fact that the 
operation of street railways in- 
volves many difficulties; first, in 
the tremendous cost of the equip- 
ment; and second, in the replace- 
ment problems that are inherent 
in this type of business. Added to 
these problems are the problems 
of cost of operation, both from the 
standpoint of labor and materials. 
Also, in this case while a monop- 
oly of the transportation system 
has been provided, in so far as 


possible, there is still the unpre- 
dictable future of individual 
transportation by automobile. 

In the case of the New Orleans 
Terminal, the problem was one of 
facilitating private enterprise and 
still creating a public convenience 
for the street traffic of the city. 
Here the financial stability of the 
private enterprise which was to 
lease the utility from the city 


played an important part in the 
quality of the bond. 


The very fact that each munici- 
pal revenue bond must stand on 
its own feet and not be sold as 
a class makes it possible for the 
prudent investor to study each is- 
sue on its own merits and choose 
what he considers a bond which is 
well secured. Because of this fact, 
the price at which each municipal 
revenue bond reaches the market 
is based very much on the quality 
of the bond offered and in most 
cases such bonds offer a more at- 
tractive income to the investor 
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than he might receive in buying 
bonds secured by taxation. 

We might conclude, therefore, 
that any judiciously issued munic- 
ipel revenue bond will not prove 
to be a drain, even indirectly, 
upon the taxpayers and should be 
beneficial to the consumer of the 
services which their issue makes 
possible. 

Likewise, if judiciously pur- 
chased they should reward the 
buyer beyond what he can expect 
to secure from other municipal or 
public obligations. 


We Can Have Defense Structure and 
Sound Economy by End of 1953 


breaking up the conference, 
prolonging it to an on 20 eed 
point. She failed. Why? Because 
the anti-Communist world had the 
diplomatic strength to carry the 
day. 

Obstruction at Kaesong 


The truce talks at Kaesong—if 
they can be so called—show that 
we are dealing with an enemy 
whose mental processes are ob- 
scure and whose actions bear no 
relation to ordinary’ civilized 
usages. For more than two months 
our emissaries have been attempt- 
ing to obtain agreement on the 
terms of a cease-fire order—in 
vain. This is far more time than 
was needed to negotiate the end 
of both world wars combined. 

In World War I, five days were 
required to silence the guns; in 
World War II, two days’ negotia- 
tion brought about the cease-fire 
order in Europe, Four days were 
needed to stop the war in the 
Pacific. For more than nine weeks 
we have been negotiating at Kae- 
song, and still no settlement is in 
sight. Not only were immensely 
greater forces inivolved in the 
two World Wars, but the cease- 
fire details were far more com- 
plex than in Korea. 

Our envoys at Kaesong are met 
with evasion, time-consuming 
chatter, petty interference and 
preposterously false charges—all 
this while the war goes on and 
men are still being killed. The 
enemy, who has received the most 
punishing blows in battle, con- 
tinues to splash the conference 
table with the blood of his men 
and our own. How do you deal 
with people like that? 

We must conclude—as we in- 
deed have done—that the only 
language they understand is the 
language of strength. And that is 
why we are building America’s 
might. In the next two or three 
years, we must increase the power 
of America’s armed forces and 
weapons to so formidable a point 
as to discourage any though of 
general aggression on the part of 
the enemy. 

In the past year, considerable 
progress has been made toward 
that goal. Since January, military 
orders have been placed at the 
rate roughly of a billion dollars 
a week. At the same time, indus- 
try has been tooling-up for the 
vast job of defense production. In 
many instances, military items are 
already rolling off the production 
lines. 


Defense Production Rising 


In many others, production is 
about to begin. We are entering 
a new phase of the overall defense 
production program. Some items 
are on schedule; some are running 
somewhat ahead; some running 
behind schedule. On the whole, 
the production effort is good. 

Prior to Korea, the delivery of 
military end items was at the 
rate of $500,000,000 a month. De- 
livery of such items has now tri- 
pled and is proceeding at the rate 
of $1,500,000,000 a month. 


Even so, we have reached a 


r point where we have to step up 
our program substantially, and we 
are making a very vigorous effort 
to do so. That is the reason that 
the announcement has recently 
been made of a cutback in ci- 
vilian production for the fourth 
quarter of this year beyond our 
original estimates, 

In other words, we simply have 
not enough steel, copper and 
aluminum to meet the vast de- 
mands of the military, to insure 
the required supply of modern 
weapons, etc., and at the same 
time provide for full civilian pro- 
duction. 

There is, of course, nothing sur- 
prising about this; in fact, the 
amazing thing is that the United 
States is able to embark on an 
enormous program of prepared- 
ness without seriously disrupting 
its normal civilian economy. It is 
not a question of guns or butter. 
We are going to have guns and 
butter—except that we must be 
content with less butter. 


In our three-year program of 
defense mobilization we are plan- 
ning On spending some $50 billion 
a year. It is hard for the mind to 
understand just how much money 
that is. It is 50 times the cost of 
running the entire government of 
40 years ago. Even so, at the 
height of the defense program, the 
cost will consume only about 20% 
of the country’s entire production 
of goods and services. Eighty per 
cent of that production will re- 
main for civilian uses. 


War consumes enormous quan- 
tities of real wealth—in the form 
of oil, metals and materials of all 
kinds. Even a country so blessed 
by nature as ours is feeling the 
pinch of war’s voracious appetites. 

We are facing shortages of va- 
rious kinds—for example, in the 
case of copper. Even in 1950 be- 
fore our defense programs had 
gotten well under way, the con- 
sumption of copper for civilian 
production alone taxed the output 
of the mines. Now, with defense 
production added, we are living 
a hand-to-mouth existence so far 
as copper is concerned. That is 
why the recent strike in the West 
was so serious as to cause almost 
immediate Presidential interven- 
tion. 


Higher Steel Output Required 

The picture is brighter in the 
case of steel though I am com- 
pletely dissatisfied with the fore- 
cast in some quarters that there 
will be a letdown in the first 
quarter of 1952. Instead of a let- 
down in that quarter, I am going 
to insist on an increase of 1,000,000 
tons over the last quarter of 1951. 
We are expanding the production 
of steel from 100,000,000 tons pre- 
Korea to about 118,000,000 tons. 
Already about half of this increase 
is in sight. But the picture would 
not be nearly so bright if it were 
not for the fact that our fast- 
disappearing deposits of iron ore 
in Minnesota are being supple- 
mented by iron ore from Vene- 
zuela, In addition, it is our good 
fortune that vast amounts of iron 


ore have been discovered in Lab- 
rador which will in due time be- 
come available to our steel mills. 

We have had another stroke of 
good fortune in regard to sulphur, 
a product of vital importance in 
many phases of industry. Only a 
few months ago, the sulphur out- 
look was exceedingly dark. Our 
supplies, which one seemed in- 
exhaustible, were running out. In 
addition to our own needs, our 
allies were clamoring for in- 
creased allocations. 

At this point, a huge deposit of 
sulphur was found at the southern 
end of the Mississippi delta in 
Louisiana. It is the biggest dis- 
covery for many years, and by 
1953 it is expected to add some 
500,000 tons annually to world 
supply. It is an interesting exam- 
ple of American good fortune. 

But our luck cannot hold out 
forever and the time has come 
when even the richest country in 
the world has to consider the 
problems of raw material scarci- 
ties and the need for conservation. 
Once again, the answer is that 
war is responsible for most of the 
scarcities and that another gen- 
eral war would leave the world 
bankrupt of many of the things 
needed for the high standards of 
living to which we all aspire. 


That is why I look upon defense 
mobilization as an insurance pol- 
icy for the future, a policy on 
which the premiums are heavy 
but which can save the world 
from unmitigated disaster. For it 
is only by building America’s 
strength that a third world war 
can be prevented. 


Controls Are Necessary 


In the process of building up 
our strength, it has become nec- 
essary for the government to 
exercise control over the economy 
which would be odious in normal 
times. For instance, there simply 
is not enough steel, copper, alumi- 
num and many other materials to 
meet all the demands of defense 
and civilian production alike. 
Therefore the government is com- 
pelled to divide up the limited 
supplies in such a way as to give 
defense the first preference, and 
to apportion the remainder for ci- 
vilian uses. If this were not done 
—if government had to compete 
with private industry in an open 
market—prices would rise fan- 
tastically and a condition of eco- 
nomic anarchy would result. 

By the same token, it becomes 
necessary to regulate prices, 
wages, rent and credit to keep 
the nation on an even keel. I do 
not like this regulation any more 
than you do, but in the present 
world crisis all of us have to face 
up to the facts of life. When so 
large a part of the national pro- 
duction must be set aside for de- 
fense, the resulting civilian short- 
ages set the stage for runaway 
inflation—a tragedy whose effects 
would be felt in every household. 
That’s why safeguards are neces- 
sary, and why they have always 
been necessary when a country 
faces the danger of war and the 
overmastering needs for defense. 

In this connection, the people 
themselves can help in the anti- 
inflation fight in many ways—by 
refusing to spend for unnecessary 
things, by refusing to hoard, by 
avoiding black markets, and by 
putting their savings into Defense 
Bonds, Just now a drive is on for 
the sale of Defense Bonds. To buy 
them is not only a matter of patri- 
otism but a good investment. 


Hoover’s Role as Food 
Administrator 


I do not suppose any man was 
ever more devoted than Herbert 
Hoover to the principles of free 
enterprise and to the ideals of 
rugged individualism. Yet Herbert 
Hoover, in his memoirs, tells how 
he invented and applied controls 
during World War I. He says of 
the Food Administration which he 
headed that it was “our govern- 
ment’s first big venture in assum- 
ing great economic powers,” and 
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he adds that “the war made thi; 
necessary.” 
Mr. Hoover put a price of $2.2 
a bushel on wheat and a price of 
$15.50 per hundredweight on hogs. 
To stabilize sugar, he bought for 
the government the entire Cuban 
and American crops. He went in 
for rollbacks, too. As a result o 
controls, food prices, which hac. 
risen in a three-year period ove 
82%, were slowed down to an in- 
crease of less than 1% a month. 
As Food Administrator, M: 
Hoover obtained legislation t. 
give guarantees to the farmers, t 
suspend exchange trading so e 
to prevent speculation and hoard 
ing, to fix trade margins, to elimi- 
nate waste in manufacture an 
distribution, to organize the foo 
trades and enable the governmen 
to buy and sell food where needec 
to supply the armed forces anc 
safeguard guarantees to farmers 
To help pay for the war, Mr. 
Hoover proposed what later be- 
came the excess profits tax. 
If such departures from busi- 
ness as usual were necessary some 
30 or 35 years ago, it is easier to 
understand why they are neces- 
sary today, when the United 
States finds itself the leader of 
the free nations in a life-and- 
death struggle with a sinister 
power whose aim is mastery o! 
the world. 
The tasks ahead of us, especiall: 
in so far as they relate to produc- 
tion, are peculiarly suited to thr 
genius of the American people 
That was proved in the last wa 
when our factories poured fort 
such an astonishing volume o 
products as to require cutback; 
even before the war ended. 


Standby Facilities Needed 


In the coming months, the em- 
phasis is on greater and greater 
production to meet the goals tha’ 
have been set—18 full division” 
for the Army, 1,100 vessels for thc 
Navy and 95 Air Force groups 
and it is possible the latter figure 
will be augmented. In addition, 
we must establish standby facili- 
ties and production lines that 
could be used in case of emer- 
gency, 

If, at the same time, our citizer: 
exercise some restraint and sel’ 
discipline, we will finish the yee 
1953 with a magnificent structur - 
of defense and a sound and stab- 
ilized economy. 

All this presupposes a stror 
and informed public opini 
whose power, welling up fre 
the grass roots, will serve as 
mighty moral, intellectual an 
spiritual force. 

I am confident you men of t 
Junior Bar Conference and Ame 
ican Bar Association will be «~ 
tremendous help in inspiring suc 
support of the defense mobiliz  - 
tion program. With the help « 
God and the wisdom of the peoplc 
we cannot fail. 


Offering to Merck 
Holders Underwritten 


Merck & Co., Inc. manufactur 
ing chemists, Rahway, N. J., ha 
commenced an offering to it: 
common stockholders of 244,50 
shares of $4 convertible secor« 
preferred stock in the ratio of on 
share of new preferred stock fo 
each 30 shares of common stoc.: 
held of record on Sept. 18, 195 
at a subscription price Of $104 pe 
share. 

Transferable warrants to sub- 
scrible to the new preferred stoc 
were mailed to common stock 
holders yesterday and will expir 
on Oct. 3, 1951. Goldman, Sach 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers hea 
a group of 106 underwriters 0: 
any unsubscribed shares. 

Each share of the new preferrec 
stock is convertible into 2.9 shares 
of common stock. Proceeds from 
the financing are expected to be 
used for construction of additional 
manufacturing facilities and to in- 
crease working capital. 
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Our Number | Growth Industry 


$4 billion annually . . . and that 
is a real challenge to us. 

To meet this challenge the 
chemical industry alone will this 
year spend millions of dollars on 
research projects in the develop- 
ment of new pesticides. However, 
if unreasonable restrictions are 
placed upon the use of pesticides 
required for food production, it will 
necessarily stifle research and the 
development of new and improved 
materials. As responsible execu- 
tives, you and I know that re- 
search must be directed into 
fields where there is some chance 
of bringing a product into com- 
mercial production within a reas- 
onable length of time. 

It is certainly unfortunate that 
there has been an attempt on the 
part of certain groups to impute 
a sinister meaning to the use of 
chemicals in protecting food, 
clothing, and the other necessi- 
ties of life. Such groups fail en- 
tirely to recognize the honest 
competitive function which mod- 
ern research plays in the develop- 
ment of new uses for chemicals. 


Vast Research 


The chemical industry today 
spends a vast sum for research. 
The total can hardly be approx- 
imated since not all companies re- 
port their research expenditures. 
We do know, however, that the 
leading companies in the strictly 
chemical field spend an average 
of about 3% of their total sales 
dollar and the pharmaceuticals 
will run as high as 7 to 10%. The 
total sum certainly runs in many, 
many millions of dollars. As an 
example, my Own company 
Commercial Solvents — is spend- 
ing better than $2 million a year 
on research. Research expendi- 
tures of other companies in the 
industry range from well below 
this figure to the $38 million 
spent by duPont in 1950. 

A substantial percentage of such 
large sums is spent for research 
in agricultural chemicals, includ- 
ing pesticides for application in 
the food growing, and food proc- 
essing branches of the business. 
In addition, governmental and 
educational sources contribute 
many millions more to research 
efforts in these fields. 


Could any one think that these 
vast sums are being used to de- 
velop products which will fool the 
public and injure the ultimate 
consumer? 


Far from this, the chemical in- 
dustry is acutely aware of its re- 
sponsibility as a guardian of the 
public health. I referred before 
to the “honest competitive func- 
tion” which research plays, and it 
is worth while to elaborate a 
little on this point. 


New products are developed by 
Private enterprise for profit, and 
in the world of free enterprise 
this is the fundamental reason 
for the tremendous research and 
development expenditures which 
I have mentioned. 


But if any chemical concern 
attempted to put out a product 
which was detrimental to the 
public health, its competitors 
would quickly and happily make 
that fact known. Free enterprise 
and the profit motive, in fact, act 
as powerful influences against the 
reckless introduction of new 


products. 


Our Country’s Danger 


Today we have vastly improved 
weapons at our command and we 
are upon the threshold of still 
greater advances in insecticidal 
technology. To relax our research 
and development or to be ham- 
pered by more restrictive regu- 
lations and controls will halt the 
Progress we are making. 

In closing I wish to spend a 
few minutes on another subject 
which is definitely Your Business 


— and Mine. I refer to this coun- 
try of ours. 

What I am about to say is not 
said in any spirit of partisanship 
— rather it comes from a troubled 
and concerned mind. However, I 
make no apology for what | am 
now going to say. ; 

Today we are engaged iin mor- 
tal combat with two great enem- 
ies — Communism and Inflation. 
Both work from without and from 
within. Their purpose is sinister 
and insidious. Their aim is de- 
struction. We must fight them 
both. Unfortunately, in fighting 
communism we play right into 
the hands of our other enemy — 
inflation. 

When we entered World War I, 
our national debt was $1 billion. 
At the start of World War II it 
was $60 billion. It stands today 
at over $260 billion. Our leaders 
talk of a national budget in ex- 
cess of $70 billion and yet seem 
most unsympathetic toward any 
suggestions of reducing nonessen- 
tial expenditures. There are some 
2\% million people on the federal 
payrolls, exclusive of military 
personnel. I recently heard the 
great Virginia statesman, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, say that over 2,200 
new employees were being added 
daily. 

This country can be controlled 
to death, taxed to the point of 
diminishing return and spent to 
utter destruction. 

Of course, we should build our 
defenses so strongly that we fear 
no other power. Certainly we 
should give economic aid to our 
friends and allies — but extrava- 
gance and waste should be elimin- 
ated and the dissipation of our 
money and our resources, either 
at home or abroad should be 
stopped forthwith. 


Above all else our respect and 
faith in the morality ana honesty 
of public officials should some- 
how be restored. 


Step Confusion in Our 
Government 

It seems that we move from 
one emergency to another and 
from crisis to crisis. The world 
looks to this country for leader- 
ship but unless we can stop con- 
fusion in our own government and 
put our own house in order, such 
leadership cannot be given. In- 
sidious inflation and unrealistic 
fiscal policies threaten a paralysis 
of a system we call free private 
enterprise. 


There are those in this country 
today, who seek to destroy our 
freedom of action and our system 
of free enterprise. Let us never 
forget that these false leaders aim 
to destroy the very system that 
has provided the highest wages 
and the highest standard of living 
ever known in any country in au 
the history of the world. Though 
some in high places have not set 
a very good example, we should 
turn our backs on such people 
and such philosophies. 


By any standards of comparison 
this land of ours, which is so 
much Your Business — and Mine 
has been and will always remain 
the best place in all the world 
in which to live. It is worth sav- 
ing! And how can that be done? 


Well, listen please, to some 
words spoken over 90 years ago 
by the immortal Lincoln. Enroute 
to Washington for the first in- 
augural, he paused in Indiana- 
polis and there made a little 
Known and seldom quoted speech. 
Hear his words: 


“In all trying positions 
which I shall be placed, and 
doubtless, I shall be placed in 
many such, my reliance shall be 
upon you and the people of the 
United States. I wish you to re- 
member, now and forever, that it 
is your business, and not mine, 
that if the union of these states 
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and the liberties of this people 
shall be lost, it is but little to any 
one man 52 years of age; it is 
a great deal to the 30 millions of 
people who inhabit the United 
States and to their posterity in 
all coming times. It is your busi- 
ness to rise up and preserve the 
union and liberty for yourselves 
and not for me. I appeal to you 
again to constantly bear in mind 
that not with politicians, not with 
presidents, not with office seek- 
ers, but with YOU is the ques- 
tion—shall the union and shall 
the liberties of this country be 
preserved to the latest genera- 
tions.” 

That is Your Business — and 
Mine. 


Bankers Offer Two 
Issues of National 
Container Securities 


Offering of $20,000,000 of 44%%.% 
15-year sinking fund debentures 
due Sept. 1, 1966 and 480,000 
shares of $1.25 convertible pre- 
ferred stock of National Container 
Corp. was made on Sept. 19 by 
two underwriting groups. The 
debentures are priced at 100% 
and accrued interest and the stock 
at $26.25 per share. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. and Van Alstyne Noel 
Corp. jointly headed the deben- 
ture offering group while the 
stock was offered by a group 
headed by Van Alstyne Noel Corp. 

All of the proceeds from the 
sale of the debentures will be de- 
posited with The Marine Midland 
Trust Co. of New York, as fiscal 
agent, in trust in a construction 
fund. Moneys in the construction 
fund will be used for the con- 
struction of a 500-ton per day 
kraft pulp, board and paper mill 
near Valdosta, Georgia, which 
will substantially increase the 
company’s annual kraft pulp, 
board and paper production. Of 
the net proceeds from the sale of 
the prefererd stock, $6,422,000 
will be applied to prepay $6,175,- 
000 principal amount of 4% notes 
of the company, due March 1, 
1964. Approximately $3,009,000 of 
the preferred stock proceeds will 
also be deposited in the construc- 
tion fund and the balance will be 
added to the general funds of the 
company, and used to reimburse 
its treasury for capital expendi- 
tures in connection with acquisi- 
tion of timberlands, plant im- 
provements and expansion and for 
additional working capital. 

Each sharé of the new preferred 
stock is convertible into 1.68 
shares of common stock. The stock 
is subject to redemption at any 
time at $27.50 per share, plus all 
accrued or unpaid dividends. The 
debentures are redeemable at 
prices ranging from 104%% to 
100%. Sinking fund redemption 
price of the debentures is 100%. 

National Container Corp. and 
its subsidiaries are engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture and 
sale of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers and multi- 
wall bags made principally from 
kraft pulp of their own manufac- 
ture. Production of kraft paper- 
board in the United States in the 
past ten years has risen from 
1,987,600 tons in 1941 to 3,557,200 
tons in 1950. The company and its 
subsidiaries achieve a _ substan- 
tially integrated process in the 
manufacture of their containers. 
Kraft pulp and paperboard are 
manufactured in four mills located 
at Jacksonville, Fla.; Big Island, 
Va.; Tomahawk, Wisc., and On- 
tonagon, Mich. A portion of this 
paperboard is sold to other box 
manufacturers, but the company 
uses the greater part of it in the 
manufacture of its containers at 
nine converting plants. 


A. A. Tibbe Adds 


(Special to Tae FInanciat CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Gladys Abing- 
ton is with A. A. Tibbe & Co., 
506 Olive Street. 
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Our Foreign Aid Program 
Should Continue! 


help to bring true a prophecy 
made by a great American 125 
years ago. 

At that time, the citizens of 
Washington were preparing to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. fhomas Jefferson, its author, 
was invited as guest of honor. He 
was too ill to do so. Instead, he 
wrote: 

“May the Declaration of In- 
dependence be to the world 
what I believe it will be— 
to some parts sooner, to others 
later, but finally to all—the 
signal of arousing men to burst 
the chains under which igno- 
rance and superstition have 
persuaded them to bind them- 
selves.” 


That is from the last letter Jef- 
ferson ever wrote. A few days 
after writing it, he died. But 
when its prophecy does come true 
—*‘to some parts sooner, to others 
later, but finally to all’’—history 
will record America, not Moscow, 


as the home of the world revolu- 
ition that eventually leveled the 
barriers between men and brought 
freedom and peace to mankind. 

It will be a long, slow and 
trying process. Its cost will be 
high. But it is a process that must 
prevail. 


I believe that we are today 
winning the cold war’s fight for 
freedom—in Berlin, in Germany, 
in Europe. If the tide is turning, 
one reason is because Comrade 
Stalin is making at least one bad 
mistake that no good sales mana- 
ger—in a campaign with all the 
world looking on and listening in 
—should ever make. He is trying 
to sell two conflicting ideas at 
one and the same time: A right- 
eous desire for universal peace 
wrapped up in a constant threat 
to wage world war. 


But our efforts, I believe, even- 
tually must meet with success— 
for we have nothing to sell but 
freedom and nothing to gain but 
peace. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


Central Illinois Public Service Company—Bulletin—Remer, 
Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc.; 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 


Illinois. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool—Circular—Stanley Heller & Co., 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Columbia Gas System—Brief discussion 
“Gleanings’’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street. 


in current issue of 
In the 


same issue are two suggested $10,000 portfolios, one of qual- 
ity issues and the other of Growth Stocks. Also in the issue 
is a brief discussion of Mining Corp. of Canada. 


Gulf, 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company—Bulletin—Smith, 


Baruey & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on New York, New Haven & Hartford vs. 
Missouri Pacific or International Great Northern. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company—Analysis—H. Hentz & 


Co., 66 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Also available is 


an analysis of the Cigarette and Motion Picture Industries, 


and of Bewser, Incorporated, 


burn Wire Co. 


and a memorandum on Wash- 


Inland Steet Company—Analysis—Dayton & Gernon, 105 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company—Report and commentary— 
Parker and Weissenborn, Inc., 24 Commerce Street, New- 


ark 2, N. J. 


Mexican Light and Power Company, Ltd.—Analysis—Ralph 
F. Carr & Co., Inc., 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


National City Lines—Analysis—Herbert E. Stern & Co., 30 Pine 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Naional Container Corporation—Bulletin—Sincere and Com- 
pany, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

Nuclear Instrument & Chemical Corp.—Memorandum—Loewi 
& Co., 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Placer Development Limited—Analysis—John R. Lewis, Inc., 
1006 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Ce.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Ray-O-Vac Co.—Memorandum—The Milwaukee Co., 207 East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Riverside Cement Company — Card memorandum — Lerner & 
Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. Also available is 
a memorandum on Gear Grinding Machine Ce. and on Seneca 


Falls Machine Co. 


Seneca Oil Company—Analysis—Genesee Valley Securities 
Co., Powers Building, Rochester 14, N. Y. 


Southeastern Public Service—New report—tTroster, Singer & 
Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Sterling Oil of Oklahoma, Inc.—Analysis for dealers only— 
Lilley & Co., Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa: 

Tejon Ranch Company—Analysis—Holton, Hull & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Third Avenue First & Refunding 4s/69—BSBu‘letin—Ira Haupt 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


United States Leather Co.— Memorandum — Shaskan & Co., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


U. S. Thermo Control—Data—Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available is information on Thermo 


King Ry. 


Walt Disney Productions—Analysis—Butler, Moser & Co., 44 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
of Texas Engineering and Manufacturing, 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


‘AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated stee) operations (percent of capacity) _....___.._.____.__ Sept. 23 
Equivaient to— 
Stee] ingots and castings (net tons)...._._..._..............____ Sept. 23 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oi] and condensate output — daily average (bbls. of 42 


el ER et RL BTR AE RE IO Sept. 8 
Crude runs to stilis—daily average (bbis.)_...._...___ --Sept. 8 
ESE ETE AE SLM AS fh Sept. 8 
SR i Se a al a AE I AE PN, Sept. 8 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.)... == Sept. 3 
Residual fuel oi] output (bbis.)_...-- Sept. 8 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines— 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at_..._._._....._.____ Sept. 8 

i ee eneurenmeneetinmmmnbiian Sept. 8 

ee SR I RS EP EE ea a Sept. 8 

ee aaa Sept. 8 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)___...-._._._________ Sept. 8 
Revenue freight received from connections (number of cars). __ Sept. 8 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING NEWS- 

RECORD: 

8 fn ES SE a a aS eee Sept. 13 
OR RS RL a Se ae Se eS Sept. 13 
OS” Be ee See eee ee ee Sept. 13 

EE eS a ens anaes Sere Sept. 13 
Rt a SE INS STE EE a ER ee ae Cee omen ._._Sept. 13 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coa) and lignite (tons) _...._..---------------.--.. Sept. 8 

a ae ee Sept. 8 

I CE UII Dn Sra ill cneclnren ce ciamennieednemarenitianigabnisin wiegninidhmaniiinineatal Sept. 8 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 

TEM—1935-39 AVERAGE = 100 ~.-.----------~-------------- pt. & 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Giectric eutput (in 608 teh.) ................ = Sept. 15 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—DUN & BRAD- 
I, I an a ene pereincetnnmetiipegumn—mmgn tine Sept. 13 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

6h l”»» SEE ee Sept. 11 

ee en ne I oo _. a cnceeineneenseneseneisensinociianenen a-qraneminabanannngnds Sept. 11 

Berap atecl (96F Qt0GS OO ).c.nncn nnn n nnn cow cnoes Sept. 11 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
AS TOS A Fale * Ee Sept. 12 
a ET a OTA ASE I AEE IN a TASTE Sept. 12 

MS SEES SIE TR aR a Sept. 12 

EE ELLER LI LD EEL ME AI LEE ET Sept. 12 

Lead (St. Louis ) at_______ RIE OIL LIEDER LEY CLLR. LE Et Sept. 12 

Be AL a LU eR DS a, Sept. 12 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

I a a Sept. 18 

gg LD TS kIT REE NL HAS Sept. 18 

ORRIN a a sh aE ET OE SOs Sept. 18 

Si seilstinesteeschanaiin tl Mipestdecinttens ditsanigrtien tecieidd>aimumininiiai Beranalsteinitd die dace bibaty cid Al Sept. 18 

SRE Se ee SR Cee Seen ee Ey Sept. 18 

RE es SRA SORES POE a ee re et Sept. 18 

I a i ee as Sept. 18 

LE OL CE NE EI Sept. 18 

tt i il i LE TE IP LE LIE IRIE 8 Sept. 18 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DALLY AVERAGES: 

oe OS, Se, a eet Sept. 18 

I EY hs NS SE RTE SE eT Sept. 18 

RE a ey ee Rs EN bl Sept. 18 

REE OE RE SE RI Re i EE IAEA AE GAOL TD Sept. 18 

BES ES IS SE PIT TE ck OES TEE oe Ph ES Sept. 18 

Se, aa Has Sept. 16 

LEE CI TEI ALES ILLES LIFE Sept. 18 

I I ta cl SE Ra eas RT tg Sept. 18 

SS VEO RE | EN RE A AS OR BRIO Sept. 18 

RR Se eS ae Sept. 18 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

GOL LE LIE LG FLEE EAs ORE OTE Sept. 8 

I ented Sept. 8 

PR SR AR ll A RET a ED Sept. 8 

Unfilled orders (toms) at end of period__.._.__._____--_-- Sept. 8 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX — 1926-36 

ES ERS AE ei eR NEE Sema, ee Sept. 14 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )— 

ES AR a ES ee en a re Sept. 1 

i ea RR cl SE Laks SI A ae eee Sept. 1 

I 2 ie Baan ach ciinlendeeneinn iainertintas chastiahan ilnasiidianitlhedeandhinnipaneseinineds a £ept.. 1 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales_....._____ __..___--- Sept. 1 
Customers’ short sales_......_____ ORR CIES ET Sept. 1 
gE EO RE Se ae enews CT Sept. 1 

EE EE ae eee Sept. 1 
i oon dimaogliciatenaenmaplinnntiialiines Sept. 1 
ills tS Rr SS IEE EE EEE a a ee 

SNS aS ee EE SE SET ee ape bee > ED Sept. 1 
Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales___._......2.......__...._- oii. 2 
Short sales ___. Pet ame EY ek SANT ER —tirietiindamanns © 
ge ES SS ee eS E. Lept. 1 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

RE Ne ART. CAEN SS aS Se eee ne Sept. 1 

ee PRICES, NEW SERIES —U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR— 
26 = 1060: 

SE SR ee Sa EE eee eek oe a illic lemaiaeitars Sept. 11 

ER SS SE STE PS ON I a eee ce eee © Sent. 11 
<A a ISS Tae ae Te RE = E __ Sept. 11 
0 Pe ae ee nitthidiektinp india  s Be 

Ne ET a a ei Pett. TS See 
Bae ee ee ee *F eds “a? death cign Ey aa 

All commodities other than farm and focds__- na! a AY Sept. 11 
NE RL I EE OO ae ee ee! Sept. 11° 
a EES A ES A TOES 5 eS Sept. 11 
BMeteis and metal products... .. .........__..... Pee FT 
et UII i loinc ensncteweniovitionen eae ed. Sept. 11 
SERRE SES oe nn a ee Se mee ec nee Sept. 11 
Chemicals and allied products_.......__. AE Sept. 11 


*Reviscd. ‘Not available. ‘Includes 497,060 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
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2,023,000 
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£189,224,000 
102,892,600 
86,332,000 
62,586,000 
23,746,000 


9,235,000 
592,000 
113,600 


289 


7,137,652 


164 


4.131c 
$52.69 
$43.00 
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451.0 


262,017 
161,170 

71 
566,141 


149.4 


26,153 
766,124 
$33,635,485 
24,510 
211 
24,299 
697,344 
7,448 
689,596 
$27,855,249 
222,600 
222,690 


295,400 


176.8 
189.7 
184.0 
255.9 
129.0 
279.5 
165.6 
165.1 
138.3 
188.2 
222.2 
341.9 
140.2 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the | ie 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date:* 


Previous 
Week 


$160,461,000 
61,277,600 
99,184,000 
74,586,000 
24,596,000 


*10,595,000 
872,000 
*127,100 


*303 


6,795,370 


116 


4.131c 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200c 
27.425¢ 
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184,783 
216,789 

93 
470,841 


149.2 


25,316 
732,686 
$32,384,364 


22,°60 

252 

22,708 
634.813 
7,834 
626,979 
$26,670,690 


192,610 
192,610 


275,430 
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eereres cron a. 
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Wh 
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Month 
Ago 


$214,929,000 
117,291,000 
97,638,000 
58,596,000 
39,042,000 


7,164,469 


158 


4.131c 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200c 
27.425¢ 
103.000c 
17.000c 
16.800c 
17.500c 


98.92 
111.07 
115.63 
114.85 
110.15 
104.14 
107.80 
110.70 
114.66 
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166,587 
223,293 

94 
607,643 


148.0 


33,813 
980,026 
$45,228,327 


23,250 
502 
28,748 
815,218 
14,911 
200,307 
,722,885 


217,160 
217,160 


321,510 


Year 
Ago 
100.4 


1,936,400 
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$219,743,0006 
123,324,000 
96,419,00C 
77,314,00C 
19,105,000 


10,173,000 
763,000 
127,200 


295 


6,449,101 


165 


3.837¢ 
$46.61 
$40.75 


22.200c 
22.425¢ 
105.000c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
15.000c 


101.75 
115.63 
119.82 
118.80 
115.43 
109.24 
111.81 
116.02 
119.41 
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191,916 
180,467 


81 
738,187 


135.6 


22.266 
670,102 
$28,706,532 


23,381 

222 

23,159 
663,011 
£,893 
654,118 
$25,091,286 


214,530 
214,530 


229,560 


169.7 
181.3 
166.5 
241.5 
177.9 
2°0.4 
158.8 
156.2 
135.1 
77.1 
219 
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BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— 
Month of August ‘in thousands)......___ __ 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEFPTANCES OULT- 
STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

OF NEW YORK—As of August 31: 
Imports 
RE A a ae 
Se 
Domestic warehouse credits 
0 RE DES oD SE, 
Based on goods stored and shipped between 

foreign countries - 


Total 


FUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 
TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 8S. 
— U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR — Month of 
June (000's omitted): 

All building construction___. _ 
New residential __...._- 
New nonresidntial ¥ 
Additions, alterations, etc 


CASH DIVIDENDS — PUBLICLY REPORTED 
BY U. 8S. CORPORATIONS — U. S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE — Month of 
BD. SRD CO" eitindtinrinichenteonebe 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
August (000’s omitted): 
Total U. 8S. construction __- 
Frivate construction 
Public construction —_. 
State and 
FPeceral 


municipal. ____ Lm As Littl 


CONSUMER PURCHASES OF COMMODITIES 
—DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. (1935- 
19°)—100)—Month of August.......~.--- 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Running baies (exclusive of linters) to Sept. 


CROP PRODUCTION — CROP REPORTING 
BOAKD U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE—As of Sept. 1 ‘in thousands): 

Corn, all (bushels) —- , st hones 
Wheat, all (bushels) --- SS 
Winter (bushels) AES ne 6 
All spring (bushels)... ~-- ents 
Durum i(bushels) __~_- 
Other spring 
Oats (bushels)-_- 
Barley (bushels) —-- 
Rye (bushels) 
Buckwheat 


Io. aka ees atiline 


(bustfels)__._.-~- we 
Flaxseed (bushels)... _---- hagite 
Rice (100 pound bags) _.._.....-~..-.---- 
Sorghum grain (bushels) --...~~~- 
Ce CD wn Sasanednnagene sé 
Hay, all (tons) 
Hay, wild (toms)__- we 
Hay, alfalfa (tcns)--~~~. Pr ae pee 
Hay, clover and timothy (tons) --- 
Hay, lespedeza itons)-. a ooh eek 
Beans, dry edible (100 pound bag)-_-_-.--~~-- 
poem, Gry Gis GOR) nome conese oe cecun-<es 
Soybeans for beans (bushels)...  ~--~- 
Peanuts ‘pounds) ---~--. 
Potatoes (bushels) SS ay ee 
Sweetpotatoes (bushels) —_..--- 
Tobacco (pounds) 3 nested 
Sugarcane for sugar and seed (tons) ~~ 
Sugar beets (tons) --. ‘ea FE 
Broomcorn itons) —_.--- 

Hops (pounds) . a ee Pe 
Apples, commercial crop ‘ bushels). --~~-- 
Pe. Ce nn ncemneeneee 

Pears (bushels) ae PY RS 
Grapes (tons) =a 
Cherries (12 States) ‘tons) - 
Apricots (3 States) ‘tons) 
Cranberries (5 States) (barrels) 
Paes (OUD « oncomsceesns 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE 
INDEX — 1935-39—100 (COPYRIGHTED 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 1): 
Composite index 
Piece goods --~~- ; = steph desi din weblemhiatas 
STS: BENOIED. wcnosacscoue= th scieiieeaeall 
Women's apparel : 
Infants’ & children’s 
Home furnishings 
Piece goods— 

Rayon and 

Woolens — 

Cotton wash goods 
Domestics— 

Sheets -- aie 

Blankets and comfortables 
Women’s apparel— 

Hosiery — : en 

Aprons and housedresses 

Corsets and brassieres 

Furs pe : 

Underwear J 

Shoes 
Men's appare!— 

Hosiery et 

Underwear — 

Shirts and neckwear 

Hats and caps 

Clothing including overalls 

Shoes 
Infants’ 

Eocks 

Underwear 

Shoes 
Purniture 
Ficor coverings 
Radios 
Luggage 
Electrical 
China 


wear 


silks . 


and children’s wear— 


household appliances 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION-—TREASURY DEPT. 
As of June 30 (000's omitted) ; 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MIDLAND BANK, LTD.—Month of August 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS— 


BUREAU OF CEXNSUS—Month of July 
(000’s omitted): 
Exports 





Imports - 





Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Age 
$125,;291,000 | |‘ -..... $128, 383,008 
$217,753,000 $224,623,000 $237,.634,000 
109,211,000 104,442, ,297,000 
12,099,000 13,374,000 11,864,008 
13,199,000 10,904,000 14,062,006 
5,651,000 166,000 
26,408,000 26,982,000 21,410,008 
$384,321,000 $380,491,000 $373,639,006 
$687,590 $813,218 $1,048,579 
383,997 466,168 pny + 
198,873 239,332 309,4 
94,720 107,718 113,688 
$525,000 $1,116,000 $520,000 
$1,145,715 $1,378,640 $1,164,682 
,455 397,003 702,103 
544,260 981,637 462,579 
376,887 533,494 402,598 
167,373 448,143 59,982 
345.6 *341.9 348.7 
2.016.606 . . @wcease 859,402 
3,130,775 3,206,992 3,131,009 
999,149 998,286 1,026,755 
650,728 650,738 750,666 
348,411 347,548 276,089 
36,536 36,870 36,064 
311,875 310,678 240,025 
1,377,965 1,393,323 1,465,134 
257,585 55,131 301, 
25,138 25,138 22,977 
3,831 ’ 4,749 
34,959 35,525 39,263 
44,762 43,109 37,971 
162,661 157,848 237,456 
17,291 17,266 10,012 
112,922 113,249 106,819 
13,496 13,441 12,509 
45,385 45,365 41,029 
31,864 31,336 29,636 
6,921 7,288 7,598 
17,061 16,234 16,843 
3,717 3,729 2°79 
273,406 270,064 287,010 
1,741,705 1,826,580 2,019,295 
346,840 351,186 439, 
36,374 38,458 58, 
2,226,433 2,249,280 2,032,450 
6,243 6, 6,932 
10,326 10,160 13,499 
36 
61,605 60,323 586,336 
119,892 121,338 123.126 
68,703 67,772 53,485 
31,393 31,697 31,140 
3,166 3,245 2,707 
232 232 242 
177 176 215 
915 -seocum 984 
133,904 128,100 125,622 
148.3 148.5 139.8 
138.7 i39.8 130.5 
147.2 146.6 139.2 
136 & 137.3 131.0 
137.0 136.8 130.5 
162.1 162.8 151.4 
116.7 316.7 113.7 
157.3 158.1 144.0 
156 4 160.0 149.3 
190.9 194.5 176.6 
176.1 175.0 149.0 
104.7 105.4 102.2 
143.5 144.5 142.0 
142.8 143.0 131.2 
149.7 149.7 1338.4 
137.1 137.8 133.4 
151.3 151.2 141.7 
148.6 146.6 140.9 
167.1 166.7 152. 
134.3 124.2 129. 
128.0 127.9 127.2 
136.5 135.3 131.5 
185.2 185.5 170.7 
133.1 132.8 130.4 
122.9 123.0 119.3 
161.6 160.5 146.1 
157.9 158.0 149.7 
191.7 192.5 171.9 
1259 125.8 119.1 
135.0 135.0 130.3 
348.7 143.7 141.2 
136.3 136.3 132.9 
$27,895,000 $27,519,000 27,156,000 
£6,465,000 £83,295,000 £9,418,000 
$1,185,000 $1,293,000 $778,000 
£93,000 929,000 709,000 
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Securities Now 


New Registrations and Filings 


Air America, Inc., New York 

Sept. 14 (letter of notification) $290,000 of 7% convert- 
ible equipment trust certificates, series A, dated Sept. 
15, 1951, and due Sept. 15, 1954 (convertible at- rate of 
one share of 40-cent par common stock for each $1 
principal amount of certificates). Price—At par and 
accrued interest. Underwriter—Gearhart, Kinnard & 
Otis, Inc., New York. Proceeds—To pay obligations for 
other corporate purposes. 


Ashiand Oil & Refining Co. 
Sept. 13 filed $7,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 1971 
and 50,960 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter 
—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago and New York. 
Proceeds—For additions and improvements to property. 


Bingham-Herbrand Corp., Toledo, Ohio 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$19.50 per share. Underwriter— 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. Proceeds—To 
a selling stockholder. 


Charter Oak Life insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) not to exceed $300,000 of 
trust fund certificates evidencing rights to shares of 
stock in this company (to be formed) on basis of one 
share of common stock, par $1, for each $2 face amount 
of certificates. Underwriter—Charter Oak Insurance Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Proceeds—For formation of legal reserve 
rerey company. Office—27 No. Central Ave., Phoenix, 

riz. 


Consolidated Engineering Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 920 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to four holders of options to 
purchase. Price—$22.75 per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—300 N. Sierra 
Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 


DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., 
DeKalb, Ill. 

Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 1,788 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price — $150 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 

Financial Credit Corp. (Va.), New York 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) $250,000 (maturity value) 
of series A financial investment bonds, with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants for 2,500 shares. Price— 
One-half of face amount of bond. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital, for expansion and to 


pay off obligations. Office—60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Frontier Broadcasting Co., Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 874 shares of non-assess- 
able common stock. Price—At par ($50 per share). Un- 
derwriter—Lee Baker. Proceeds—For additional studio 
equipment and woking capital. Address—c/o Radio Sta- 
tion KGPH, 21 North Leroux, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Gate City Steel Works, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative prior preferred stock. Price — At par ($100 per 
share). Underwriter—The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—iith and 
Seward Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


General Tractor Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Underwriter—First 
Washington Corp., Seattle, Wash. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 0. (10/9) 
Sept. 19 filed 40,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Un- 
derwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleveland. O. Proceeds— 
For capital expenditures for warehouse facilities. 


Herff Jones Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
preference stock (par $1), to be offered to employees. 
Price—At the market or less. Underwriter—For unsub- 
scribed shares, City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Proceeds—To Harry J. Herff, President. 

Heyden Chemical Corp. (10/4) 
Sept. 14 filed 53,300 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record on or about Oct. 4 at 
rate of one preferred share for each 20 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter 
—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, and R. W. Press- 


prich & Co., New York. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram. 
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in Registration 


Las Vegas Thoroughbred Racing Association 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$5 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—High- 
way 91 at Vegas Park Highway, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Love Hollow Limestone Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) $150,000 of first lien 6% 
bonds due 1959 (in denominations of $1,000 each). Price 
—100% and accrued interest. Underwriters—Hill, Craw- 
ford & Lanford, Inc. and Southern Securities Corp., 
Little Rock, Ark. Proceeds—-To purchase portable quar- 
rying equipment. Office—815 Boyle Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Northern Illinois Corp., DeKalb, Ill. 

Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 5,138 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (not less than $9 per 
share). Underwriter — None. Proceeds — For working 
capital. 

Nova Scotia (Province of) (10/2) 

Sept. 13 filed $15,000,000 of 20-year debentures, to be 
dated Oct. 1, 1951, and to mature Oct. 1, 1971. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Underwriters — Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; A. E. Ames 
& Co., Inc.; The Dominion Securities Corp.; and McLeod, 
Young, Weir, Inc. Proceeds—To reimburse the Province 
for expenditures made for, various Provincial purposes 
including expenditures by various departments of the 
Provincial Government, principally the Department of 
Highways and Public Works and the Department of Edu- 
cation; for certain assistance loans considered self- 
liquidating; and for advances to The Nova Scotia Power 
Commission. 

Ohio Associated Telephone 424O/2-3) 
Sept. 14 (filed 80,000 shares of $1.4 e@ pre 
stock (no par). Price—To be s m4 
(not over $25 per share). Underwriters—Raime,, 


: y 
Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities*Cérp 


New York. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Offering — 
Expected early in October. 


Pacific Telecoin Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 59,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Under- 
writer—Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc., New York. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—1337 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Pay-Velope Corp., New York 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—$1 per share. Underwriter— 
Peter Morgan & Co., New York. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—15 Whitehall Street, New York 2, 
New York. 

Pluss Poultry, Inc., Decatur, Ark. 

Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (wtih right to share in 20% of 
profits after taxes and payment of 6% cumulative divi- 
dend). Price—At par ($100 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For construction of chicken processing 
plant. 


Pubco Development, iInc., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Sept. 18 filed 605,978 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders of Public Serv- 
ice Co. of New Mexico between Jan. 1, 1955 and March 
1, 1955 at rate of one share of Pubco Development for 
each Public Service common share held of record Oct. 
1, 1951. Price—$1 per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used by Public Service in general fund. 
Business—To prospect for oil and gas. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. (10/8) 
Sept. 19 filed an unspecified number of shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered to stockholders through 
subscription (expected to be about 325,000 shares on a 
1-for-10 basis), Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For property additions. 
Offering—Expected early in October. 


Putnam (George) Fund of Boston (Mass.) 
Sept. 17 filed 500,000 shares of beneficial interest. Price— 
At the liquidating value, plus 7%% of such offering 
price. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For investment. 


Skyway Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ashville, N. C. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$50 per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction and operating capital for a pro- 
posed television station. 


Southeastern Fund, Columbia, S. C. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 14,300 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50). Price—$6 per share. Underwriter— 
Frank S. Smith & Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C. Proceeds— 
To purchase conditional sale contracts from dealers. Of- 
fice—401 Palmetto State Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. (10/9) 
Sept. 18 filed 216,694 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 73,294 shares will be for the account of the 
company and 143,400 shares for the account of members 
of the Baer and Fuller families. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Underwriter — Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York. Proceeds—For working capital to complete 
parking facilities and to repay loans. 


Trade Mark Service Corp. (Del.) 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of preferred 
(non-voting) stock (par $100) and 2,000 shares of com- 
mon (voting) stock (no par) to be offered in units of 
one preferred and one common share. Price—$100 per 
unit. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To acquire minor- 


July 


* REVISIONS THIS WEEK 
@ INDICATES ADDITIONS 


ity stock of Ney York corporation of same name and 
for working capital. Office—233 Broadway, New York. 


Warren Petroleum Corp. (10/9) 

Sept. i¥ tiled $15,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1966 (subordinate), convertible through Oct. 1, 196T. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used to purchase $4,750,000 note of De- 
vonian Co. held by Gulf Oil Corp. at face amount plus 
accrued interest and for working capital. 


Western Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 17 filed 25,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) under 
option at $9.37% per share since Dec. 10, 1946 to T. C. 
Drinkwater, President. Agreement provides that, upon 
request of Mr. Drinkwater, the company agrees to regis- 
ter the optioned shares to the end that he may be in 
a position promptly to exercise his rights under the op- 
tion and to transfer and dispose of any of the shares ac- 
quired thereunder which he may wish to dispose of. (The 
stock sold at $14.50 per share on Sept. 17 on the New 
York Stock Exchange.) Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
For working capital. ($9.374% per share). . 


Western States Metals Corp., Reno, Nev. 
Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of capital 
stock. }Price—50 cents per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds — For expansion and development of mining 
territ . Office—i40 No. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 


York Mining Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Sept. (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
commpn stock. Price—$1 per share. Underwriter—None: 
Proc For development of ore properties. Address 
—Bo%-4435, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Aidbama Fiake Graphite Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

12’ (letter of notification) $100,000 of 7% 20-year 
sinki fund bonds dated Jan. 15, 1949 and due Jan. 15, 
1969 (in denominations of $1,000 each). Price—At par. 
Underwriter—Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Proceeds—For plant expansion. Office—420 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham. Ala. 


*% Alaska Telephone Corp., Juneau, Alaska (10/1) 
July 18 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% 20-year 
convertible debentures and 75,000 shares of common ). 
stock (par $1 per share) to be reserved for conversion of 

debeftures. Price—At 100%. Underwriter—Tellier & 
Co., New York. Proceeds—For expansion and modern, , 
ization needs and working capital. 


All American Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
July!}26/filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1J, _ 
Pric@é—$3 per share. Underwriter—May be M. A. Kern, 
President. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus, 
Statement effective Aug. 21. 


American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
May /17 filed 98,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—At the market (approximately $15 per share)/ 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To Allen & Co. (owner 
of 198,000 shares, or 15.1% of outstanding shares). State- 
ment. effective July 3. 


American Brake Shoe Co. 
June 29 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered to certain officers and key employees through 
a stack purchase plan. Price—To be not greater than 
the market price on the date of the offering, or no less 
than 85% of such price. Underwriter—None. Proceeds 
—To ‘be added to general funds. 


*% American Cladmetals Co. (9/21) ‘ 
Augs 22 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon ‘stock (par $1). Price—$2.12\% per share. Under-« 
writers—Graham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Graham, 
Ross*& Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—For working 
capital and new equipment. 


American Investment Co. of Illinois 

Aug. 16 filed 167,105 shares of $1.25 cumulative convert+ 
ible preference stock, series A (par $25), being offered 
in exchange for common stock of Domestic Finance 
Corps Chicago, Ill. on basis of one American share for 
each five Domestic common shares; the offer to expire 
on Sept. 25. Dealer-Managers—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New Work, and Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Statement effective Sept. 5. 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 11 filed 55,000 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock (no par) of which 54,444 shares 

being offered to preferred stockholders of rec- 

ly 6 at rate of one share for each 4% shares held 
rights to expire on Sept. 24; unsubscribed shares 

to offered publicly. Price—$45 per share. Underwriter 
—Ng@ne. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Statement’ ef- 





Aug&22 (letter of notification) 27,800 shares of 6% 

cum@lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($10 per 

Underwriter—None. Proceeds — For expenses 

t to production, advertising and exploitation of 
pictures. Address—P. O. Box 364, Mesa, Ariz. 


Power & Light Co. (10/9) 

filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1981. 
ter—To be determined by competitive bidding 

le bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 

and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Central Republic Co. 
(jointly) ; Union Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; 

G... 
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White, Weld & Co. Preceeds—For construction and other 


corporate purposes. Bids —Expected to be opened at 
noon (EST) on Oct. 9. 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif.) (10/9) 
Sept. 10 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, se- 
ries G, due Oct. 1, 1981. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for bonds: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. and Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Proceeds — For 


construciion program. Bids—Expected to be received 
about Oct. 9. 


Auto Finance Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 5,800 shares of 54% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50). Price—$51 per 
share. Underwriters—Interstate Securities Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Citizens Trust Co., Greenwood, S. C.; H. T. 
Mills and Alester G. Furman Co., Greenville, S. C.; and 
A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional working capital and general corporate purposes. 


rae taberty Life Blidg., P. O. Box 2665, Charlotte, 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
May 16, filed 100,000 shares of 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series of 1951 (par $100), of which 39,604% 
shares are issuable to holders of 26,403 shares of 6% 
preferred stock on the basis of 14% shares for each pre- 
ferred share held. Public offering of the additional 60,- 
000 shares of new preferred stock has been deferred due 
to present market conditions. Underwriters—Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and F. S 
Moseley & Co. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. 

Biair (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
uly 18 (letter of notification) $175,000 of first mort- 
age 4% bonds, series A, due 1971. Price—101 and ac- 

éd interest. Underwriter — Wachob-Bender Corp., 
Dmaha, Neb. Proceeds—To retire first mortgage (closed) 
342% bonds and to convert to dial operation. 


Burlington Millis Corp. * 
March 5 filed 300,000 shares of convertible preference 
to (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Proceeds—For additions and improvements to plant and 
guipment. Offering date postponed. 


Central Eureka Mining Co. 
ug. 7 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock being offered 
0 Stockholders of record Aug. 24 on basis of one share 
or each two shares held, with an oversubscription priv- 
lege; rights expire on Sept. 28. Price—At par ($1 per 
hare.) Underwriter — None. Proceeds — For develop- 
ent program. Statement effective Aug. 31. 


Central & South West Corp. (10/15) 
Sept. 10 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
nderwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & 
o. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Wer- 
heim & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—To be used to assist 
subsidiaries to finance a part of their construction pro- 
grams. Bids—To be opened about Oct. 15. 


Central Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 28 (letter of notification) 26,500 shares of common 
ptock (par $10), being offered for subscription by com- 
on stockholders of record Aug. 30 (other than Central 
lectric & Gas Co.) on basis of one share for each three 
hares held. with an oversubscription privilege. Rights 
ill expire on Sept. 21. Price—$10.50 per share. Under- 
yriter—-None. Proceeds—To repay indebtedness to par- 
nt (Central Electric & Gas Co.) and for new construc- 
jon. Rights will expire on Sept. 21. 


Clary Multiplier Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. 

ug. 29 (letter of notification) 23,250 shares of common 
ock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Undewriter—None. 
Proceeds—-To reduce bank loans and for working capital. 
Dffice—408 Junipero St., San Gabriel, Calif. 


Clinton (Mich.) Machine Co. 
ug. 16 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
ock (par $1). Price—At the market (estimated at $2.75 
ber share. but not more than $3 per share). Underwriter 
None. Proceeds—For working capital, including pay- 
ent of accounts payable and purchase of inventory. 


' Colonial Acceptance Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

ug. 10 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
bDmmon stock, first series (par $1). Price—At market 
estimated at about $4.50 per share). Underwriter— 
traus & Blosser, and probably others. Proceeds — To 
a J. Gradman, President, who is the selling stock- 
older. 


Consumers Cooperative Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ug. 30 filed $5,000,000 of 44%% 10-year certificates of 
debtedness and $3,000,000 of 20-year 5%% certificates 
indebtedness. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To pur- 
ase 6,000 shares of common stock of The -Cooperative 
arm Chemical Association, and for other corporate pur- 
bses, including financing of inventories and accounts 
eceivable. Business—A regional farmers’ cooperative 
rchasing association of the federated type, organized 
d operated on a cooperative basis to supply member 


ssociations with the products required by their farmer 
hembers and patrons. 





September 21, 1951 
American Cladmetals Co 


September 24, 1951 
Mutual Telephone Co. (Hawaii)_....____- 


September 25, 1951 
International Refineries, Inc._____Debs. & Common 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp._______- _.Preferred 
Roddis Plywood Corp 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of Calif., 

8:30 a.m. (PDT) 
RE ET ae tae Common 


September 27, 1951 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.._._...._....____ Preferred 
Natural Gas & Oil Corp 


September 28, 1951 
Marine Midland Corp 


October 1, 1951 
Alaska Telephone Corp 


October 2, 1951 
Idaho Power Co 


Lion Oil Co 

McNeil Machine & Engineering Co 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co 

Nova Scotia (Province of) 

Ohio Associated Telephone Co 

Public Serviee Co. of Colorado 
11 a.m. (EST) 


October 3, 1951 
Southern Union Gas Co 
Toledo Edison Co 


October 4, 1951 
Heyden Chemical Corp 
Standard Products Co 


October 6, 1951 
Engineering & Manufacturing Corp 

October 8, 1951 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc 

October 9, 1951 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., noon (EST)___Bonds 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif.)______ Bonds 
Harshaw Chemical Co Preferred 
Pennsylvania Electric Co._____- Bonds & Preferred 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co - 
Warren Petroleum Corp.___- oF ae AF Se My! Debentures 
Western Pacific RR. Co.____ EL AA PEER Preferred 


October 15, 1951 
Central & South West Corp 


October 16, 1951 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 


October 17, 1951 
Consumers Power Co 


October 18, 1951 
Aluminium, Ltd 


October 29, 1951 
Utah Power & Light Co., noon (EST) 

October 30, 1951 
Ohio Power Co Bonds and Notes 


November 20, 1951 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Debs. & Stock 


Preferred 
Common 


Bonds 











Continental Car-Nar-Var Corp., Brazil, Ind. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon (voting) stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Under- 
writers—Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, and 
Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc., New York. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Temporarily deferred. 

Continental Electric Co., Geneva, Ill. 
March 2 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% sinking 
fund debentures due Dec. 1, 1975 (to be issued in units 
of $100, $500 and $1,000 each). Price—91% of principal 
amount. Underwriter—Boettcher & Co., Chicago, IL 
Proceeds—To retire indebtedness and for working capi- 
tal. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


Cornucopia Gold Mines 
May 14 (letter of notification) 229,800 shares of common 
stock (par five cents) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record June 30, 1951, on a one-for-five 
basis, with an oversubscription privilege; rights to expire 
on Oct. 1. Price—30 cents per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—824 Old National 
Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 500 shares of preferred 
stock. Price — $13.50 per share. Underwriter — Wayne 
Hummer & Co., Chicago, Ill. Proceeds — To Harold 
Jalass, the selling stockholder. 


Deardorf Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 18 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—70 cents per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To pay obligations. Office— 
219 Fidelity Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Offering—Tem- 
porarily postponed “because of market conditions.” 

% Deep Rock Oil Corp. 

Aug. 31 filed 49,912 shares of common stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Sept. 19 on basis of one share for each eight 
shares held, with an oversubscription privilege; rights to 
expire on Oct. 3. Price — $50 per share. Underwriters 
— None. Proceeds — For further expansion of ex- 
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ploratory and production activities, working capital 
and other corporate requirements. Lean—Company also 
proposes to borrow $2,500,000 from The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. for further improvements and addi- 
tions to refinery in late 1951 and in 1952. Statement 
effective Sept. 19. 


Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares of common 
stock (par $5) and 800 shares of 5% preferred stock 
(par $100), to be offered to present stockholders, officers 
and key employees. Price—For common, $19 per share, 
and for preferred, $100 per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 666 Pelham 
Blivd., St. Paul, Minn. 


Drayson-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents). Price—$1.20 per share, Under- 
writer—Edgerton, Wykoff & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Proceeds—To purchase real property and plant. 


Equipment Finance Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 2,774 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For operating capital. Office—1026 
So. Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. 


Financial Credit Corp., New York ‘ ; 
July 27 (letter of notification) $250,000 of Financial in- 
vestment bonds. Price—At par (in units of $50, $250, 
$500 and $1,000 each). Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
To pay obligations, for expansion and working capital, 
Office—60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Fos Citrus Concentrate Cooperative (Fla.) 
June 29 filed 453 shares of class A common stock (par 
$100); 5,706 shares of 5% class B preferred stock (par 
$100), cumulative beginning three years from July 10, 
1950; 8,000 shares of 4% revolving fund class C stock 
(par $100); 2,000 shares of 4% revolving fund class Cc 
stock (par $50); and 4,000 shares of 4% revolving fund 
class C stock (par $25). Price—At par. Underwriters 
—None. Proceeds—To construct and equip frozen con- 
centrate plant at Forest City, Fla. 


Fox (Peter) Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
July 24 (letter of notification) 5000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25). Priee—$7.75 per share. Underwriter— 
Thomson & McKinnon, Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—To Frank 
G. Fox, the selling stockholder. Office—2626 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Fuller (D. B.) & Co., Inc., N. Y. 

July 26 filed 120,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $15) and 73,598 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Latter to be reserved for conversion of 
65 par 6% cumulative convertible first preferred stock 
to be called for redemption, with unconverted common 
shares to be sold to underwriters. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Underwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., 
New York. Proceeds—From sale of preferred stock to- 
gether with other funds, will be used to repay $2,000,- 
900 outstanding 4% notes due March 16, 1954, and to 
redeem 36,799 shares of outstanding preferred stock at 
$5.50 per share. Meeting—Stockholders will vote at an 
adjourned meeting Oct. 5 on the proposed financing 
program. Offering—Date indefinite. 


Golconda Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
April 9 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New York. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, repayment 
of advances and working capital. Offering—Date not set. 


Grand Union Co., New York 
Aug. 7 filed 64,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be issued pursuant to an “employees restricted stock 
option plan.” Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—50 Church St., New York. 


Hedges Diesel, Inc., Eddington, Pa. 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To build Diesel truck engines. 


Helio Aircraft Corp., Norwood, Mass. 

July 31 (letter of notification) 7,750 shares of non- 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 7,750 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and one share of common stock. 
Price—$25 per unit ($20 for preferred and $5 for com- 
mon). Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For development 
and promotion expenses. Office—Boston Metropolitan 
Airport, Norwood, Mass. 


Hex Foods, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 89 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100) and 424 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—For preferred, at par; and 
for common, at $20 per share. Underwriter — Prugh, 
Combest & Land, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., will act as 
dealer. Proceeds—For plant improvements and general 
corporate purposes. Office—412 W. 39th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

‘Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

March 30 filed 153,252 shares of common stock (par $5) 
now offered to holders of common stock of Hotel Wal- 
4orf-Astoria Corp. in exchange for their holdings of 
such stock on a share-for-share basis; offer expires on 
Sept. 26. Dealer - Manager — Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York. 


* I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. (9/27) 

Sept. 5 filed 60,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 

(par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 

writers—Smith, Barney & Co., New York, and C. C. 

Collings & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Preceeds—For work- 

ing capital. . 
Continued on page 44 
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Continued from page 43 


% Idaho Power Co., Zoise, idaho (10/2) 

Sept. 10 filed $15,0v0,000 of tirst mortgage bonds due 
1981. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly): Equitable Securities Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers, A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly). Proceeds— 
To be used for additions and improvements to the 
company’s properties. Offering—Expected about Oct. 2. 

imperial Brands, Inc. 

Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
etock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—Floyd 
A. Allen & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—To 
purchase additional machinery and equipment and for 
working capital. Office—324 Hindry Avenue, Inglewood, 
Calif. 


% Inland Steel Co. 

aug. 27 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (no par) 
to be issuable upon exercise of stock option issuable 
under the company’s proposed stock option plan. Price— 
To be 85% of current fair market value of the stock. 
Proceeds—For working capital. 


international Refineries, Inc. (9/25) 
Aug. 31 filed $3,000,000 of 10-year subordinate sinking 
fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 1961, and 750,000 shares of 
<ommon stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $20 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures and 5 shares of com. stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (may be $25 per 
unit). Underwriters—Eastmean, Dillon & Co., New York, 
and First Southwest Co., Dallas, Tex. Proceeds—From 
eale of units, together with $4,000,000 loan from Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, will be used to purchase 
land, to construct refinery and related facilities and for 
working capital. 

interstate Finance Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 29 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of voting 
<ommon stock (par $1) and 50,000 shares of non-voting 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.10 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
222 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 50,400 shares of common 
etock. Price — At par ($5 per share). Underwriter— 
Wone. Proceeds—To finance inventories and to purchase 
on equipment. Office—538 E. Town St., Columbus, 
Oo. 
Kingsburg Cotton Oil Co., Kingsburg, Calif. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
etock (par $1). Price—At market “between $4.12% and 
$4.25 per share.” Underwriter—The Broy Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Proceeds—To Leonard A. Gregory and 
Willie R. Gregory, two selling stockholders. 
¥* Lion Oil Co. (10/2) 
Sept. 12 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—To be added 
to working capital to replace funds expended for capital 
additions and to provide funds for future additions. 


*%& Los Angeles Drug Co. (Calif.) 
Sept. 12 (by amendment) filed $200,000 of 15-year 5% 
sinking fund debentures dated Oct. 1, 1951 and due Oct. 
i, 1966, and 40,000 shares of capital stock (no par), the 
Jatter to be offered first to present stockholders. Price— 
Of debentures, at par (in denominations of $100 each) 
and of the stock, $10 per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds — To increase working capital and to finance 
expanded merchandise inventory. 
P ee of California 

une etter of notification) 86,250 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Onaerwriter— 
Floyd A. Allen & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—244 So. Pine St., Newhall. Calif. 


Lytton’s, Henry C. Lytton & Co., Chicago, Hl. 
July 24 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
etock (par $1). Price—$6.87 per share. Underwriter— 
_— & — Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—To Martin S. 

ring, a rector, who is the selling stockholder. 
Office—235 So. State St., Chicago, III. : 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. (9/28 
Gidl, % tiled MASANG shares of catwalatien cootmemte 
preferred stock (par $50) to be offered to common stock- 
holders of record on or about Sept. 28 on basis of one 
share of preferred for each 25 shares of common stock 
held; rights to expire Oct. 16. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. 
and Union Securities Corp. of New York; Schoellkopf, 
Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. of Buffalo, N. Y.; and Granbery, 
Marache & Co., New York. Proceeds—To permit acqui- 
sition of an additional bank or banks, to expand the 
capital funds of one or more of the constituent banks, 
and for general corporate purposes. Meeting—Stockhold- 
ers will vote Sept. 20 on approving the proposed financ- 
ing. Registration—Statement expected to become effec- 
tive Sept. 27. 


%& McNeil Machine & Engineering Co. (10/2 

Sept. 11 filed 249,000 shares of ie Ms stock ned $5) 
of which 30,000 shares will be offered to employees. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter — 


McDonald & Co., Cleveland, O. Pr : : 
stockholders. , oceeds—To five selling 


Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California 


May 18 (1 ificati i 
y (letter of notification) 4,881 shares of tirst pre- 


stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Und 
writer—Guardian Securities Corp. Pr fos 
eral corporate purposes. r a 


* Merck & Co., inc. 

Aug. 23 filed 244,500 shares of $4 cumulative convertible 
2nd preferred stock, no par (each snare convertible into 
2.9 shares of common stock), being offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of recora Sept. 18 at rate 
of one preferred share for each 30 common shares held 
after the proposed 3-for-1 stock split approved on 
Sept. 10. Rights will expire on Oct. 3. Price—$104 per 
share. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers, New York. Proceeds—For capital expen- 
ditures and working capital. 


Microtech Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 12,.00 snares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To purchase machinery and other as- 
sets useful in manufacture of miniature ball bearings and 
for working capital for initial operation. Office—1706 
S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
Sept. 5 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$16.75 per share. Underwriter — 
W. F. Martin, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Proceeds—To Georgia 
C. Walker, the selling stockholder. 


Mohawk Business Machines Corp. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 105,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), to be offered to common stock- 
holders (excluding officers and directors), with rights 
to expire on Oct. 10. Price—$1 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Offiee—47-49 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


%* Mountain Fuel Supply Co. (10/2) 

Sept. 12 filed $15,000,000 debentures due Oct. 1, 1971. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. Proceeds—To prepay 
$12.000,000 bank loan, and the balance for additions to 
facilities. 


Mutual Products Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) $200,000 of five-year 8% 
registered debentures. Price—At par (in denominations 
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* 
300,000 to be received from Associated Electric Co. for Au 
165,000 common shares, will be used to repay a $2,500,000 ser 
bank loan and the remainder for new construction. cor 
Bids—Expected to be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 9. & | 
* Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. Inc 
Aug. 29 tiled 542,484 shares o1 common stock (no par), Co. 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders Ha 
of record Sept. 18 at rate of one new snare for each Gl 
seven shares held; rights to expire on Oct. 3. Unsub- cee 
scribed shares to be offered tor subscription by em- for 
ployees. Price—$24 per share. Underwriters—Drexel pal 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. Preceeds—To finance, cel 
in part, construtcion program (estimated to total $12,- fec 
700,000 during remainder of 1951, 

Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. (9/25) Se 
Sept. 7 filed 26,000 shares of $2.25 cumulative preferred bo! 
stock (no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. du 
Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and wr 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York. Proceeds | To 
—To repay $1,200,000 borrowed for construction pur-j} str 
poses. pr 

Philadelphia Suburban T Co. | fir 
June 11 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 442% con- 
vertible debentures of 1967 (each $100 principal amount] Ju 
convertible into three shares of common stock). Price} fer 
—At par. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For working} me 
capital. Office—69th Street Terminal, Upper Darby, an 
Pennsylvania. 7 Ye 

Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, Md. | Pr 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common} ba 
stock (no par). Price—At market ($8.87% per share on}; Pc 
Aug. 22). Underwriter—Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, |) 

Md. Proceeds—To Theodore Phillips, Executive Vice-}} M: 
President, who is the selling stockholder. st 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. tr 
June 27 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $10) Ur 
to be offered to certain employees of the company and 
its subsidiaries under a stock option plan. Price—At Al 
85% of the market price on the New York Stock Ex- in 


of $100 and multiples thereof), Underwriter — None. 
Proceeds—For additions to property and for working 
capital. Office—509 N. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
%* Mutual Telephone Co. (Hawaii) (9/24) 

July 27 filed 150,000 snares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record on or about Sept. 24 on a 1-for-5 basis (and to 
employees); rights will expire about Oct. 9. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment (expected at $10 per share). 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay outstanding bills and for construction 
program, 


% Nash-Finch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—From $18.50 per share. Under- 
writer—J. M. Dain & Co., Minneanclis, Minn. Proceeds 
—To Finch Investment Co., selling stockholders. Offer- 
ing—-Now being made. 

Natural Gas & Oil Corp. (9/27) 
Sept. 7 filed 900,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Expected at about 
$11.25 per share. Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., 
New York. Proceeds—For acquisition of additional 
leaseholds giving promise of oil or gas production and 
for exploratory and drilling operations. 


New England Gas & Electric Ass’n 

Aug. 6 filed $6,115,000 of 20-year sinking fund collateral 
trust bonds, series C, due 1971. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. Proceeds—To purchase additional common 
stocks of five subsidiaries. Bids—Invitation for bids not 
expected to be issued prior to Oct. 1. 


Norris Oil Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 500 shares of capital stock 
(par $1). Price—$4.75 per share. Underwriter—Wal- 
ston, Hoffman & Goodwin, Bakersfield, Calif. Proceeds 
—Tn Arthur W. Scoit. Secretary. who is the selling 
stockholder. No general public offering is planned. 


Pan American Milling Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Jan. 24 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
Par ($1 per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To 
purchase machinery and equipment, to construct a mill 
in Mexico and for general corporate purposes. State- 
ment fully effective Aug. 29, 1951. 
Peabody Coal Co. 

March 26 filed 160,000 shares of 5%% prior preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pro- 
ceeds—For corstruction program. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (10/9) 

Aug. 30 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1981. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Union Securities Corp. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn. 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers, Drexel & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Shields & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly). 
Proceeds—For construction program. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 9. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (10/9) 
Aug. 30 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series E (par $100). Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc, Proceeds—For sale of preferred, together with $3,- 


change at time options are granted. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital. 


* Public Service Co. of Colorado (10/2) ' 
Sept. 5 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds due 1981. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For construction program. Bids— 
Expected to be opened at 11 a.m. on Oct. 2. 


Reading Tube Corp., Long Island City ; 
June 5 filed $1,859,256 of 20-year 6% sinking fund de- 
bentures due July 1, 1971, and 66,402 shares of class B 
stock (par 10 cents) being offered in exchange for 265, 
shares of outstanding class A cumulative and participat- 
ing stock (par $6.25) on the basis of $7 principal amount 
of debentures and one-fourth of a share of class B stock 
for each class A share held; offer extended to expire on 
Sept. 25. Dealer-Manager—<Aetna Securities Corp., Ne 
York. Statement effective June 29. Plan declared ef- 
fective on Aug. 14. 


Roddis Plywood Corp., Marshfield, Wis. (9/25) 
Aug. 29 filed 281,500 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are for account of the company 
and 81,500 shares for the account of certain selling 
stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment, 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Reynolds & Co., 
New York. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including purchase of additional timber reserves, and for 
working capital. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. 

Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of capita 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $12.50 
per share). Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., Los An 
geles, Calif. Proceeds—To Fred H. and Shirley B. Roh 
and J. E. and Esther D. Rheim, who are the selling stock 
holders. 


Roper (Geo. D.) Corp. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of commor 
stock (par $5). Price — $24.75 per share. Distributor 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago, Il 
Proceeds—To Grace Y. Roper, the selling stockholder 
Office—340 Blackhawk Park, Rockford, Il. 


Schenley Industries, Inc., N. Y. 
Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 2,935 shares of commo 
stock (par $1.40). Price—$33.75 per share. Underwrite 
—None, but Wagner, Stott & Co., New York, will act 
as broker. Proceeds—To Lewis S. Rosenstiel, Chairman 
who is the selling stockholder. Office—350 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Security Finance, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 14 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 5-year 87%) 
debenture bonds. Underwriter — None. Proceeds—Fow) 
purchase of second trust notes secured on District of 
Columbia real estate. Office — 1115-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. iT 


Slick Airways, Inc., Burbank, Calif. Ay 
Aug. 14 filed 147,301 shares of common stock to be of-| 
fered for sale as follows: 87,906 shares to holders of 
presently outstanding Employee Option Warrants ang 
59,395 shares to holders of Stockholders Option War- 
rants. Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter 
Probably F. S. Moseley & Co. Proceeds — To purcha 
new equipment and for other corporate purposes. 


Snoose Mining Co., Hailey, Idaho 
July 19 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Under | 
writer—E. W. McRoberts & Co., Twin Falls, Ida. Proce 
—For development of mine. 
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%* Southern Counties Gas Co. of California (9/25) 
Aug. 24 filed $12,000,000 of tirst mortgage bonds, 342% 
series due 1981. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Dear Witter & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Harris, 
. Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and 
| Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. Pro- 
ceeds—To reimburse treasury for capital expenditures. 
for new construction, and to reduce indebtedness of com- 
if pany to its parent, Pacific Lighting Co. Bids—-To be re- 
ceived on Sept. 25 at 8:30 a.m. (PDT). Statement ef- 
fective Sept. 13. 


Seuthern Union Gas Co. (10/3) 

Sept. 6 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
1 bonds due 1976 and $5,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due 1971. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 
writer—Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds— 
To pay off $4,500,000 bank loans and to finance con- 
| struction program. Additional Financing—Completion of 
program is expected to require $3,500,000 additional 
financing some time in the future. 


Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. 

June 15, filed 17,500 shares of $5.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (no par). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of New 
York, and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Proceeds—To retire $1,500,000 of bank loans and the 
' balance added to general corporate funds. Offering — 
Postponed. 


Texas Southeastern Gas Co., Bellville, Tex. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 19,434 shares of commor 
stock to be offered to common stockholders througk 
transferable warrants. Price— At par ($5 per share) 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For working capital. 


dV 

d Thomas (I. P.) & Son Co., Camden, N. J. 

Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of non-vot- 
ing common stock (no par) being offered for subscription 
to common stockholders of record Aug. 30 at rate of one 
share for each five shares held; rights will expire on 
Sept. 27. Price — $50 per share. Underwriter — None. 
d Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 721 Market 
y St., Camden 2, N. J. 
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Tiger Minerals, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 

Aug. 20 (letter of notification). 15,000 shares of common 
stock (no par), of which 5,000 will be offered to stock- 
holders through warrants at $10 per share, and 10,000 
shares to stockholders under pre-emptive rights at $15 
per share; unsubscribed shares to be sold to public at $15 
per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To engage in 
the oil and gas business, to develop and explore mineral 
leases now owned by company, and to acquire, explore 
and develop new mineral leases. Office — 809 Alamo 
National Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


*% Toledo Edison Co. (10/3) 

Sept. 12 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Un- 
derwriters—The First Boston Corp., New York, and Col- 
lin, Norton & Co., Toledo, Ohio. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. 

Transgulf Corp., Houston, Tex. 

Aug. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 8,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Under- 
writer—Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc., New York. 
Proceeds—To Gearko, Inc., N. Y., the selling stockholder. 
Offering—Has been withdrawn. 


% Ultrasonic Corp., Ca‘nbridge, Mass. (9/25; 

Sept. 4 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (approximately $18 
per share). Underwriter—Coffin, Betz & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Proceeds—To exercise options for purchase of 
apital stock of S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 


United Canadian Oil Corp., Washington, D. C. 
uly 31 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 

eeds—For exploration and drilling activities. 


United States Gasket Co. 

uly 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 to $200,000 of 
% or 6% convertible preferred stock, or a mortgage 
loan of that amount. Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
o erect new plants, and purchase equipment. Office 
602 North 10th Street, Camden, N. J. 


Utah Power & Light Co. (10/29) 

Aug. 9 filed $9,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due Oct. 1, 
981. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers, and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; First Boston Corp., and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp., and Smith, Bar- 
ey & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
or construction program. Bids—To be received up to 
oon (EST) on Oct. 29. Statement effective Sept. 5. 


Viking Plywood & Lumber Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
uly 9 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of common 



































































































































































































































































































































of- stock (no par), to be sold in minimum units of 125 shares 
of. 0 present officers, directors and stockholders. Price— 
and $20 per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To per- 
‘ar it acquisition of 50% of capital stock of Snellstrom 





























































r umber Co., Eugene, Ore. Office—1411 Fourth Avenue 
a Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc. 

Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
ym stock (par $5). Price—At approximately $8 per share. 
ler-) nderwriter—None, but may be sold through Fewel & 
eds o., Los Angeles, Calif., and other brokers in the over- 











the-counter market. Proceeds—To Mrs. Agnes W. Reeves, 
the selling stockholder. Offering may be privately 
placed. 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Co. 

June 12 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by present 
stockholders at rate of one share for each two shares held 
Price—$20 per share, Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
For financing expansion program. Office—1108 Lavaca 
Street, Austin, Tex. 


Wilson Brothers, Chicago, Hl. 
Aug. 3 filed $2,200,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1966, with non-detachable common share 
purchase warrants for the purchase of 154,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriter—Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc., New York. 
Proceeds—To pay off outstanding indebtedness and for 


other corporate purposes. Offering—Indefinitely post- 
boned. 


Prospective Offerings 


® Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell first to common stockholders about $25,000,000 of 
cumulative convertible preferred stock. Underwriters— 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Proceeds — For plant expansion and for other general 
corporate purposes. 
® Aluminium Ltd., Montreal, Canada (10/18) 
Sept. 10, Nathaniel V. Cavis, President, announced com- 
pany plans to offer for subscription by stockholders of 
record on or about Oct. 18 of 372,205 shares of additional 
capital stock (no par) on basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held; rights to expire on or about Oct. 7, 
1951. Price—Not to exceed $65 (Canadian) per share. 
Dealer Manager—The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Proceeds—For working capital requirements resulting 
from the vresent expansion prograin in British Colum- 
bia, Quebec and the Caribbean area. 

American Export Lines, Inc. 
Aug. 20 it was reported that a registration statement may 
be filed late in September covering 110,000 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Underwriter — Probably 
Union Securities Corp., New York. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Offering—Expected early in October. 
* Atlanta Coast Line RR. 
Sept. 14 it was stated that the company may refund its 
outstanding $22,388,000 first consolidated mortgage 4% 
bonds due July 1, 1952. 

Bing & Bing, Inc. 
Aug. 30 it was reported company is contemplating sale 
of additional common stock following approval of 
3-for-1 stock split (approved Sept. 5.) Traditional under- 
writer: Lehman Brothers. 

Canadian Atlantic Oil Co., Ltd. 
Aug. 7, it was repurted company expects to file in the 
near future a registration statement with the SEC cover- 
ing approximately 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(par $2), following merger, which will be voted upon 
Sept. 4, into Atlantic Oil Co., Ltd. (a subsidiary of 
Pacific Petroleums, Ltd.), of Princess Petroleums, Ltd. 
(an affiliate of Pacific Petroleums) and Allied Oil Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., the consolidated company to change its 
name to Canadian Atlantic Oil Co., Ltd. Underwriter— 
Reynolds & Co., New York. 
®@ Central Maine Power Co. 
Sept. 8 it was stated that company plans to issue and 
sell before Nov. 30, 1951 securities divided about equally 
between bonds and common stock. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc. 
and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bidders for common stock: 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay up to $7,500,000 bank loans and for 
new construction. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Aug. 15, it was reported that company plans erection of 
a $30,000,000 mill at Pueblo, Colo., which may be fi- 
nanced partly by private placement and partly by public 
offering. Traditional underwriter: Allen & Co., New 
York. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Co. . 
Aug. 20 it was reported that the holdings of the Union 
Securities Corp. group of stock of Colorado Interstate 
(531,250 shares) will probably be sold publicly in Octo- 
ber or November. 

% Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 7 it was announced that consideration is now being 
given to offering to common stockholders the right to 
subscribe to from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 shares of con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25). Stockholders will 
vote Oct. 25 on increasing common stock (par $25) from 
16.000.000 shares to 24,000,000 shares and on authorizing 
5,000,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25). Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp., both of New York. Proceeds—To be used for con- 
struction program. It is expected that approximately 
$50,000,000 will be needed by the end of 1951. 

% Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) (10/17) 

Aug. 24, Justin R. Whiting, President, announced that 
the company proposes to offer and sell to its common 
stockholders of record Oct. 17 on a 1-for-10 basis an ad- 
ditional 561,517 shares of common stock (no par), with 
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rights to expire on Nov. 2. It is expected that the 
offer will be underwritten. If sold at competitive bid- 
ding, bidders may include: Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. Morgan Stanley & Co., New 
York, acted as dealer-manager in a common stock offer- 
ing to stockholders last October. Proceeds are to be used 
to finance in part the 1952 portion of the company’s ex— 
pansion program. It will be necessary to issue additional 
securities in 1952, the exact nature and amount of which 
have not been determined. SEC registration expected 
Sept. 20. 

* Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Sept. 13 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell $15,000,006 of debentures and to offer stock- 
holders rights to subscribe for about 105,000 shares of 
cumulative convertible second preferred stock. Under- 
writers—Goldman Sachs & Co. and Lehman Brothers, 
both of New York. Proceeds—For expansion program. 
Registration—Expected to be filed early in October. 


Cott Beverage Corp., New Haven, Conn. 
Aug. 22 it was stated that the company plans issuance 
and sale of 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par $10), 
each share to carry a bonus of common stock. Under- 
writer—Ira Haupt & Co., New York. Proceeds—For ex~- 
pansion program. 

Derby Gas & Electric Corp. 
July 16 corporation received SEC authority to issue and 
sell $900,000 of debentures to mature July 1, 1953 
(placed privately with an institution) but reserved 
jurisdiction over the proposed issuance of approximate— 
ly 12,500 additional shares of common stock (latter to be 
offered to public pursuant to a negotiated transaction). 
To be selected through competitive negotiation. Prob- 
able bidders: Allen & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Smith 
Ramsay & Co.; Hincks Bros, and Paine, Webber, Jack~- 
son & Curtis (jointly). Preceeds—To be applied toward 
1951 construction program. Offering — Expected in 
October. 

Detroit Edison Co. 

March 19 it was announced company plans to sell ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds early 
this Fall. Underwriters—-To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Ca 
Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc., and Spencer Trask & Ca 
(jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Proceeds— For construction 
program. 
% El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Sept. 18 stockholders approved an increase in the au— 
thorized first preferred stock from 100,000 to 300,000 
shares, the second preferred stock from 200,000 to 
300,000 shares and the common stock from 3,800,000 to 
5,000,000 shares; also authorized an increase in the ag- 
gregate principal amount of bonds issuable under the 
company’s indenture of mortgage, dated June 1, 1946, 
from $157,000,000 to $300,000,00. Traditional Underwriter 
—White, Weld & Co., New York. 


®@ Engineering & Manufacturing Corp., 
Galveston, Tex. (10/6) 

Sept. 8 it was reported company plans to do some fi- 
nancing about Oct. 6. Underwriter—Beer & Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
® Florida Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 14 it was stated company expects to issue and sell 
late in October $10,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Ine.; Shields & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers. Proceed—For new construction and equip- 
ment. 

Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 
Sept. 6, it was stated stockholders will vote Oct. 2 on 
approving creation of 80,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $50) and on increasing common stock 
to 850,000 shares from 600,000 shares. It is planned to 
issue and sell the preferred shares and up to $3,000,000 
of debentures. Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., New 
York. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Offering+—Ex- 
pected in latter part of October. 


Hahn Aviation Products, Inc. 
Aug. 24 it was announced company proposes to offer 
12,500 additional common stock (par $1), in addition to 
17,500 shares recently offered. Underwriter — None. 
Proceeds — For engineering, acquisition of machinery 
and other corporate purposes. Office—2636 No. Hutchin- 
son St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Hathaway (C. F.) Co., Waterville, Me. 
Aug. 18, it was stated that the company plans to issue 
and sell 12,000 additional shares of 5.8% preferred stock 
(par $25), which will carry warrants entitling the hold- 
ers thereof to purchase 1% shares of common stock. 
Stockholders will be asked to increase the authorized 
number of shares of preferred stock from 20,000 to 40,- 
000. Price—To be named later. Underwriter—Probably 
H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. 

Hollingworth & Whitney & Co. 
Aug. 29 the directors voted to issue and sell publicly 
100,000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriters 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. Preceeds—To finance acquisition of southern 
timberland. Offering—Expected in October. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
June 27 W. V. Kahler, President, announced that this 
company (approximately 99.31% owned by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.) plans issuance and sale, 
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sometime before the end of the year, of 682,454 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock to its stockholders. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To repay short-term loans and 
for new construction. 
®@ interstate Petroleum Co. 
Sept. 11 it was reported that the sale of 38,433 shares of 
class B stock has been temporarily postponed. Under- 
writer—White, Weld & Co., New York. 

Lehmann (J. M.) Co. (N. J.) 
Sept. 1 it was reported that the Office of Alien Property 
expects to call for bids in October on all of the out- 
standing stock of this corporation. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
June 25 it was reported that the company’s next step 
in its financing program may include the sale of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 of preferred stock. Probable 
bidders may include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
May 24 it was announced stockholders wilt vote Oct. 23 
on a proposal to increase authorized common stock by 
500,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares in order to provide for 
a probable offering of additional stock to common stock- 
holders. Probable underwriter: Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York. Proceeds will be added to working capital. 
Mengel Co. 
Aug. 10, Alvan A. Voit, President, stated that the com- 
pany plans to spend from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 for 
expansion, but that plans for financing have not yet 
been completed. Traditional underwriter—F. S. Moseley 
& Co. 
New England Power Co. 

Sept. 6 it was reported that company plans to sell about 
50,000 shares of preferred stock this Fall. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Lehman Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.: Merill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for construction program. 


® New York Telephone Co. 

Sept. 10 the company announced it plans to raise next 
year about $100,000,000 from new financing for its con- 
struction program. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


% Ohio Power Co. (10/30) 

Sept. 17 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1981 and $7,- 
000,000 of serial notes to mature as follows: $250,000 an- 
nually in 1955 and 1956; $500,000 annually 1957 through 
1960; and $750,000 annually 1961 through 1966. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co., White Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Preceeds—For construction program. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Oct. 30. 


® Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Sept. 19 the directors authorized the issuance and sale 
of 1,500,000 shares of redeemable first preferred stock 
(par $25). Price—-To be announced later. Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Inc. Proceeds—To finance in part the 
company’s expansion program. SEC registration—Ex- 
pected in near future. 


%* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (11/20) 
Aug. 15 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of 30-year debentures and 633,274 addi- 
tional shares of common stock at par ($100 per share) 
to present stockholders at rate of one new share for each 
nine shares held. Probable bidders for debentures: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. Proceeds will be used to repay bank loans 
and for expansoin program. 


Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
Aug. 1 A. Sidney Knowles, Chairman and President, an- 
nounced that the directors have approved in principle a 
plan to offer a modest amount (not exceeding $300,000) 
of common stock for subscription by common stockhold- 
ers. This may involve the issuance of 24,700 additional 
shares on a one-for-eight basis. There are presently out- 
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standing 197,600 shares of $1 par value. Probable Under- 
writer—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, Ill. Preceeds— 
For working capital. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

July 25, stockholders approved issuance of 78,507 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds will 
be used for expansion program. 

Aug. 7, it was reported company may issue and sell 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Prob- 
able bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers: White, Weld & Co. Proceeds will be 
used for expansion program, Financing not considered 
imminent. 


Public Service Co. of North Carolina, Inc. 
July 12 it was announced com ns to issue and 
sell several million dollars of first eee in 
the Fall. In July last year, $1,200,000 "were 
placed privately with two institutional investors. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (40/46) 
Sept. 6 company applied to New Jersey Board-of Public 
Utility Commissioners for permission to issue and sell 
249,942 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. Preceeds—-For addi- 
tions and improvements to plant property. Registration 
—Tentatively scheduled for Sept. 26. 


Rockland Light & Power Co. 

July 19, Rockwell C. Tenney, President, announced that 
the company is planning the issue and sale this Fall of 
approximately $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
D. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union 
Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly); Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Proceeds—For 
expansion program. 


Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Aug. 4 it was announced company plans to increase 
its authorized capital stock (par $1) from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 shares in order to place it in a position to 
do appropriate financing of some form of its own securi- 
ties if and when advantageous to the company. The new 
financing may take the form of a general offering for 
sale to the public or granting of rights to stockholders; 
or the reservation for conversion of long-term indebt- 
edness which could be issued with provision for con- 
vertibility into common stock. The company presently 
has outstanding 439,193 shares of capital stock, of which 
45,350 shares are held by the wholly owned subsidiary, 
Ryan School of Aeronautics. 


South Jersey Gas Co. 

April 24 Earl Smith, President, announced company 
plans a bond issue of more than $8,000,000 by fall of 
this year. Underwriters—May be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. Proceeds— 
To refund the presently outstanding $4,000,000 of 4%% 
first mortgage bonds and repay outstanding short-term 
bank notes which are due before the end of the year. 


Southern California Edison Co. 

Aug. 29 it was announced company may have to raise 
approximately $49,900,000 more through additional fi- 
nancing to take care of its 1951-1952 construction pro- 
gram. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. (jointly). These 
bankers bid for the $30,000,000 issue of 3%% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds which were sold last week. 
The nature, amounts and timing of the new financing 
cannot now be determined, and will depend in part on 
market conditions existing from time to time and may 
include temporary bank loans. 


Southern California Gas Co. 
April 4, the company indicated it would this year be in 
the market with $18,000,000 of senior securities. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Merril] 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Harris, Hall & Co 
(Inc.) (jointly). Offering—Expected in the Fall. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

July 31 it was announced company has filed an applic 
tion with FPC for permission to construct addition4 
facilities to cost an estimated $13,641,000, of which a 
proximately $9,187,000 is expected to be spent in 195} 
® Standard Products Co. (10/4) . 
Sept. 13 company announced it plans to offer to comm 
stockholders of record about Oct. 4 the right to su 
scribe for additional common stock at rate of one sha 
for each 10 shares held; rights to expire Oct. 23. Pri 
—To be announced later. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 

Sept. 4 it was reported that company may soon: off 

to common stockholders about 94,064 additional share 
of common stock on a one-for-four basis. Underwrite 

—Shields & Co., New York; Bacon, Whipple & Co., Inc 
and Rodman & Linn of Chicago. 

® Tide Water Power Co. 

Sept. 17 it was stated company expects later this yea 
or early in 1952 to refund $1,500,000 of 3% notes throug 
the sale of common or preferred stock. 

United Gas Corp. 
Aug. 1, N. C. McGowan, President, announced that “| 
will be necessary to arrange for an additional $50,000,00 
to complete the total financing, and it is presently antic 
pated this will be done by the sale of first mortgage a 
collateral trust bonds during the latter part of the year 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive biddin 
Bidders for an issue of like amount sold on July 24 wen 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., Whit 
Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly 
The First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., a 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—For expa 
sion program of United Gas System and for other corpd 
rate purposes. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
May 1 the company announced that it is contemplate 
that there will be additional financing to an amount ap 
proximating $20,000,000, incident to the 1951 constructic 
program, and that further financing will be required 
1952. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Webster Sec 
ties Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; White, Weld & C 
Expected this fall. 

West Texas Utilities Co. | 
Aug. 31 it was announced company plans to sell $8,000} 
000 of first mortgage bonds late this Fall. Underwrite) 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probab 
bidders’ Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Hemphill, Noye 
Graham, Parsons & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Lang 
ley & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securitid) 
Corp.: Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. an} 
Lehman Brothers (jointly); Glore Forgan & Co.; Mer 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—Fc 
new construction. 
® Western Pacific RR. Co. (10/9) 

Sept. 19 the RFC invited bids for the purchase from 
of 17,778 shares of 5% participating preferred stock (pe 
$100). Probable bidders may include: Bear, Stearns 
Co.; and Hornblower & Weeks, White, Weld & Co., Me 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stein Bros. 4 
Boyce (jointly). Bids—-To be received by the RFC o 
Oct. 9 at 143 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., or 81 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

® Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 

Sept. 1 it was reported that company plans to issue an 
sell $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probab 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothe 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read 
Co. Inc.; Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co.; Th 
First Boston Corp. Proceeds—From sale of bonds an 
$2,000,000 of common stock (latter to Wisconsin Electri 
Power Co., parent) to be used for new construction, 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. | 
Sept. 4 C. E. Kohlepp, President, announced compan} 
plans to build a $12,000,000 steam turbine power plan 
in Marathon County, Wis. Method of permanent finand 
ing has not yet been determined. If bonds, probabl 
bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Th 
First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Kidde 
Peabody & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: Salome 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co. 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equipments 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates on Sept. 13 offered $6,- 
300,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
fourth equipment trust of 1951 
2%% serial equipment certifi- 
cates maturing semi-annually 
April 1, 1952 to 1966, inclusive. 
at prices to yield from 2.10% to 
2.90%, according to maturity. Is- 
sued under the Philadelphia Plan, 
the certificates were offered sub- 
ject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The certificates will be secured 
by the following new standard- 
gauge railroad equipment, esti- 
mated to cost $7,962,960; 4-Diesel 
electric passenger locomotives; 
34-Diesel electric road switching 


locomotives; and 12-Diesel elec- 
tric switching locomotives. 


Other members of the offering 
group include: R. W. Pressprich 
& Co.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Equi- 
table Securities Corp.; Hornblower 
& Weeks; L. F. Rothschild & Co.; 
A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.; Freeman 
& Co.; The Illinois Co.; Wm. E. 
Pollock & Co. Inc.; First of Mich- 
igan Corp.; Gregory & Son, Inc.; 
Hayden, Miller & Co.; McCormick 
& Co.; McMaster Hutchinson & 


Co.; and Mullaney, Wells & Co. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 


(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Hubert E. 
Harvey, Edwin J. Mattingly, and 
Harold B. Young are now with 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion, Boston Building. 


Blyth Group Offers 
Utah Pow. & Lt. Stock 


Public offering of an additional 
175,000 shares of common stock of 
Utah Power & Light Co. is being 
made today (Sept. 20) by Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and associates. The 
stock is priced at $28.50 per share 
and will increase the number of 
outstanding shares to 1,675,000. 
The issue was awarded at com- 
petitive sale on Wednesday. 


Dividends on the common stock 
are currently being paid at the 
rate of 45 cents per share quar- 
terly, with the latest payment to 
be made on Oct. 1 to holders of 
record on Sept. 5 last. 

Proceeds from the current fi- 
nancing and from the proposed 
sale “of an issue of $9,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds will be used 


to pay a portion of $11,000,000 in 
outstanding notes borrowed pre- 
viously for the company’s 1951 
construction program. Of a total 
of approximately $44,000,000 to be 
earmarked for construction from 
1951 to 1953, $17,000,000 will be 
spent in 1951, $15,000,000 in 1952 
and $12,000,000 in 1953. Principal 
items under the program include 
installation of additional generat- 
ing facilities at the company’s 
plant in Salt Lake City and at the 
company’s subsidiary’ plant at 
Montrose, Colorado. 


With Clement A. Evans 


(Special to THe FINnaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Edward R. 
Adams has become connected with 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing. 


Schoeneherger Joins | 
Central Republic Cc 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Charles 
Schoeneberger has become asso 
ciated with the Central Republif 
Co., 209 South La Salle Stre 
members of the Midwest Stoc 
Exchange. Mr. Schoeneberger we 
formerly Manager of the Chicag 
office of Otis & Co. and pric 
thereto was with Shields & Cea 
and Alfred O’Gara & Co. 


With Waddell & Reed 
‘Special to Tue FrnaNcraL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Robert Bi 
Gunn is now affiliated with Wad 
dell & Reed, Inc., U. S. Nationa 
Bank Building. 
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BOSTON SECURITY TRADERS ASS’'N 


Burton F. Whitcomb of Harriman Ripley 


& Co., Inc., Boston, has just been elected a 


member of the Board of Public Works in the 


City of Wakefield, Mass. “Burt,” who is 


President of the Boston Security Traders As- 
sociation, just turned in a very good adver- 
, tising total for Boston for the NSTA issue. 


Burton F. Whitcomb 
' DALLAS BOND CLUB 

The Dallas Bond Club wil! hold its annual Columbus Day 
outing at the Northwood Club, the scene of the 1952 United States 
. National Open Tournament. The usual program of golf, tennis and 


_ other games, with lunch served in the early afternoon, will be 
followed. 


DENVER BOND CLUB—L. B. A. ANNUAL SUMMER FROLIC 
The 1951 Bond Club—I. B. A. Annual Frolic on Aug. 24 was a 
great party with an attendance of 191, including 35 out-of-town 
guests. The quality and quantity of focd and drinks were tops as 
usual, and all went according to schedule. George Writer, Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., Bond Club President, should be given 
* generous acclaim for organizing this year’s party, and he was ably 
assisted by the following committee chairmen: 
Entertainment—Ray Robinson, Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 
Arrangements—Phil Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
Golf—Glen Clark, Colorado State Bank. 
Reservations—Don Patterson, Boettcher and Company. 
Specal Tickets—George Davis, Harris, Upham & Co. 
Prizes—Malcolm Roberts, Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


tossed at least 50% ringers, but in the heat of competition folded 
under pressure. 


Putting—George Alff, Denver National Bank, won the undis- 
puted position as top putter—George Davis, Harris, Upham & 
Co., Joe Walsh, Harris, Upham & Co., and Dick Jaquith all tied 
for second, and George Davis won the toss for the second place 
prize. 

The Bond Club of Denver was proud to be hosts to the un- 
usual number of out-of-town guests. Those present were: 

E. Ray Allen, Stranahan, Harris & Co., Chicago, III. 

Edward F. Altman, Edw. F. Altman & Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

J. M. Anson, Amott. Baker & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Albert Burrows, Edward L. Burton & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Frederick B. Carpenter, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, III. 

George Denton, First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Robert Dubois, Stockgrowers National Bank, Cheyenne, Wye. 

Paul Fairchild, First Boston Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Steiner Hansen, Eaton & Howard, Boston, Mass. 

Bud Hastings, Incorporated Investors, Chicago, III. 

Eddie Hays, Central Republic Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. Hecht, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

William Hobbs, Russ & Co., San Antonio, Texas 

E. M. Hunt, First Trust of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wilbur G. Inman, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Lil. 

Arthur Kirtley, First Boston Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Clayton R. McCulley, First Southwest Co., Dallas, Texas 

Julian Meyer, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Chicago, Ill. 

Clifton L. Nourse, The Illinois Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. G. Parker, Lord, Abbett & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Art Quinn, Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, New Mex. 

Walter E. Rankin, Lord, Abbett & Co., Chicago, I. 

W. W. Romney, Continental National Bank & Trust, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

William Romney, Continental National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Russell Siefert, Stern Brothers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Duane T. Smith, Duane T. Smith Co., Wichita, Kansas 

Donald B. Stephens, Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, III. 

Edwin A. Stephenson, Chase National Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Howard Taylor, Taylor & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

J. F. Tegeler, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur Tresch, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harold E. Waeckerle, Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle, Kansas City, Mo. 

George Wendt, First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, I]. 

Harry J. Wilson, Barcus, Kindred & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Victor Zahner, Soden-Zahner & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Joins Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FInaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


With McDowell & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Publicity—Bob Mitton, Robert L. Mitton Investments. 
Invitations—B. F. Kennedy, Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


Results of Action 
Special Contest—Prizes were awarded in the following order: 
First—J. C. Hecht, Dempsey, Tegler & Co., Los Angeles. 
Second—David Cerf, Floyd D. Cerf, Jr., Co., Chicago. 
Third—Robert Stephens, Denver. 
Fourth—Arthur Martinson, Denver. 
Fifth—Fred A. Adams, Denver. 
Sixth—C. W. Schoezel, Denver. 
Consolation—Earl Stone, Stone, Moore & Co., Denver. 
Consolation—E. Ray Allen, Stranahan, Harris & Co., Chicago. 


Golf—For the second year of presentation, the Arthur H. Bos- 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Harry D. 
Feltenstein, Jr. is now with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 1003 Walnut Street. He was 
formerly with Bache & Co. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Neble and West Streets 
Brooklyn 22, New York 
The Board of Directors of the American 
Manufacturing Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable October 1, 1951 to 
Stockholders of Record at the close of business 
September 19, 1951. Transfer books will remain 


open. 
COLUMBUS MOISE, Treasurer 





DETROIT, Mich. — Franklin A. 
Gilboe has been added to the staff 
of George A. McDowell & Co., 
Buhl Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
September 12, 1951 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents 


per share has been declared, pay- 
able October 8, 1951, to stock- 


(1091) 47 


Bankers Offer 314% 
Prov. of Ontario Debs. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorpo- 
rated and Wood, Gundy & Co. 
Incorporated and associates on 
Sept. 19 offered $50,000,000 Prov- 
ince of Ontario (Canada) twenty- 
one year 3%% debentures ma- 
turing Sept. 1, 1972 at 9734% and 
accrued interest. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures are to be advanced by 
the Province of Ontario to The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario as an advance of 
moneys to be used by the Com- 
mission to provide in part for 
capital expenditures in connection 
with its present capital construc- 
tion program and to repay tem- 
porary loans incurred mainly for 
such capital expenditures. 

The new debentures will be di- 
rect obligations of the Province 
of Ontario and will be redeemable 
at prices ranging from 101% to 
100%. Ontario has the largest 
population of any of the Canadian 
Provinces. It is second largest in 
area of the Canadian Provinces, 
covering approximately 412,000 
square miles, of which about 88% 
is land area. The Province had 
a funded debt of $717,677,500 as 
of July 31, 1951. 


Other members of the offering 
group are Smith, Barney & Co.: 
The First Boston Corp.; A. E. 
Ames & Co. Inc.; The Dominion 
Securities Corp.; and McLeod 
Young, Weir, Inc. 


Bache Adds to Staff 

(Special to Tae FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Richard Feuer- 
man and Thaddeus Tragarz have 
been added to the staff of Bache 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





NATIONAL SHARES CORPORATION 
14 Wall Street, New York 
a dividend af fifteen cents iit ita 
been declared this on the ca 
of the Co: Md October 13, 1981 te 
stoekholders of record at the close of business 


mber 28, 1951. 
—— 8. STOUT,, Secretary. 
September 13, 1951. 











worth Memorial Trophy went to Howard Hannon, Smith, Moore 
& Co., who came in with a net of 62 blows. 

Other winners were as follows: 
Low Gross—Bob Baker, Don A. Chapin & Co., Ft. Collins, Colo. 71 


(For the Second Successive Year) 

2nd Low Gross—John Haggerty 

Low Net—Howard Hannon, Smith, Moore & Co 

2nd Low Net—Phil Young, Garrett-Bromfield & Co.; Duane T. 
Smith, Duane T. Smith Co., Wichita 

Team Low Net—Howard Hannon, Harold Waeckerle, Lucas 
Eisen & Waeckerle, Kansas City 

2nd Team Low Net—Joe Walsh, Harris, Upham & Co.; Phil 


Orv Neeley, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, came back 
this year to capture the booby prize—a crying doll was the prize 
awarded for that honor (7). 


Softball — The non-stock exchange team with Jack Ralsten, 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., as Captain (Whiff-Em Mitton 
Pitching), murdered the stock team 14 to 2 and garnered 50 sweerp- 
stake tickets for the effort. Bill (Durocher) Sweet, Peters, Writer 
& Christensen, Inc., assisted the umpire with every call. The 
winning team won a berth in the World Championships in Greeley, 
but all arrangements were cancelled when it was learned that 
there would be no beer cooler at home plate. 


Tennis—The Kansas City team of Vic Zahner, Soden-Zahner 
& Co., and Russ Seifert, Stern Brothers & Co., again romped away 
with the tennis honors—Vic winning the singles and pairing with 
Russ to capture the doubles. The Denver Bond Club is sponsoring 
a spring-training session next year to attempt to over-ome the 
Kansas City duo. 

Horseshoes—Dick Jaquith was the big winner and Walt 
Coughlin, Couglin & Company, was second—Nick Truglio, Bos- 
worth, Sullivan & Co., a master at horseshoes, in warm up session 





With Cruttenden & Co. 


(Special to THe Frinancrat CHRONICLE) 


SITUATION WANTED 





The Board of Dircctors has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 25 cents per share on the 


September 27, 
at the close of business September 17, 1951. 


September 17, 


holders of record at the close of 
business September 24, 1951. The 


will not close. 
J. B. McGEE, Treasurer 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


204th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 





cs 


: 

_ New England Gas 

and Electric Association 
é 

™ 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 29, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 17, 1951.Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 7, 1951 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Trustees have declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable October 
15, 1951 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 20, 1951. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
September 13, 1951 





CENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON CAPITAL SHARES 
10MM AAS PODER APRDE DU ULAMMSROOA 11405 PPR LANA ES SUAS! HA cbbb 


Shares of the Corporation 


payahlic 
i951, 


t | LONTRULLSSRAET MORGANA TOOT HGP OT EONeORNEa esp TPT 
to steckciders of record (Qa m 
SAMUEL M. FOX, Treasurer. 
1951. 





New England Gas oy 


and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 18 


INTEREST PAYMENT 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


a sy 0 16 quarterly dividend of $1.12% 


The Trustees have declared a 


transfer books of the Company ® 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Corporation have d-- 


Preterred capi stock. Th 
declared a diviaend of 624% cents per sh: 
on the Common capital stock. The divide: 
both Preferred and Common stock : 
payable November 1, 1951, to stockholders « 
record at close of business October 3, 1951. 
WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasure: 








WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend at ‘ 
rate of $.50 per share on issued and ou‘ 


mon 
has declared payable on Ociv 
corns 19st, to of ceeerd of such she 
at the close of Lusiness on September 27, 19 
E. H. BACH, Treasurer 








Wicarra River Om 
CorPORATION 


Dividend No. 22 


A dividend of Twenty cents (20¢) per share 
will be paid on October 15, 1951 on the Com 
mon Capital Stock of the Corporation, t 
stoc s of record at the close of busines 
September 28, 1951. 
Joseru F. Martin, 
Secretary and Treasur: 


September 17, 1951. 











CHICAGO, Ill.—Arthur C. 
Keene has been added to the staff 
of Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Keene was formerly 
with Bache & Co. and Webber- 
Simpson & Co. 


OOOO 


AVAILABLE 


Trader-salesman and Secretary 


both 
with over 25 years’ 


experience in all 


NOTICE OF PAYMENT OF COUPON NO. 14 


Payment cf the amount called for by Gongen 
No. 14 representing interest for the six months’ 
pericd ending September 1951 on the 
above-mentioned Debentures of General Realty 
& Utilities Corporation, will be paid on Sep- 
tember 30, 1951 at Bankers Trust Company, 
Successor Trustee, 46 Wall Street, New York 


phases of the over-the-counter business +5. N. Y 


available at once. Address replies to 
Box M 920. Commercial & inancial 


Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York. 
AAA AA L Reed DADS 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


By SAMUEL M. FOX, Treasurer 
September 17, 1951. 





per share on the 4%2% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred shares 
of the Association payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1951 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 20, 1951. 


H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
September 13, 1951 . 


MM oe Gg ea Sn a RR 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CC 


- DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 143 


The Board of Directors on September 
32, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
share upon the Company's Common 
pital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 21, 
1951. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 











Pb nccemcage ‘0:8 


sel TTR Behind - the-Scene Interpretations 


> from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—If you'll 
promise not to breathe a word to 
Estes Kefauver where you got it, 
you can be passed the word that 
the deadline on placing bets with 
long odds in your favor on “un- 
known” Presidential candidates is 
still a long, long way off. 

That the picture can change 
overnight was dramatically illus- 
trated by the announcement in 
substance of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur that he was letting his 
brass shine on Senator Robert A. 
Taft's delegation harvest moon. 


Naturally when such shiny brass 

as Gen. MacArthur’s illuminates 
the aspirations of the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that is big news 
in the political dopester business. 
All at once this town is suddenly 
coming to think of Taft as a “sure 
thing” for the GOP nomination, 
saying that the Pacific General’s 
brilliance and popularity will be 
an offset to the brilliance and ap- 
peal of the European theatre gen- 
eral, and that MacArthur’s sup- 
port automatically indicates that 
General Eisenhower can’t have it 
on a silver platter and must fight 
for it, which he is said not to want 
to do. 
Could be. This town, however, 
will “go for” one man and then for 
another, depending upon how 
events develop in the next 18 
months. These events can be tre- 
mendous and not only change the 
picture over night, but change it 
back again, and then change it 
again. The situation, to understate 
it, is fluid. 

There was also the matter of 
Tom Dewey for Secretary of State. 
Some ordinarily very knowing 
people were sure, until last week’s 
press conference, that Mr. Truman 
was going to let Dean Acheson go 
in a cloud of glory as of Dec. 1, 
to be replaced by Dewey. 





And You 


Whether Dewey wanted a deal 
like this or not, or whether the 
story’s origin was anything more 
than guessing, will not be known, 
like many things, until memoir 
time. However, until Truman an- 
nounced that it was he and Dean 
until political death do them part, 
Democrats were elated, Republic- 
ans downcast, at the prospect. 

Democrats were elated and Re- 
publicans downcast because, how- 
ever meritorious this might be as 
a means of picking a Secretary of 
State, it would have been a beau- 
tiful way to complete the split be- 
tween the globalist and “isola- 
tionist’” wings of the GOP, to 
gaurantee that neither a Taft 
identified (correctly or otherwise) 
with the latter nor a candidate 
like Eisenhower assocaited with 
the former, could break a dead- 
lock. 


Astute Democrats may be able 
to foster that division and a dead- 
lock still, if by less sure-fire 
means than making Dewey Secre- 
tary of State. If tnere is a dead- 
lock, then put your bets with the 
long odds on any relatively un- 
known candidate, like Gov. War- 
ren of California, or a Brass Mon- 
key. 

One hears a lot of chatter that 
Harry Truman may be acting in- 
tentionally like a _ Presidential 
candidate so that he can control 
the convention and throw the 
nomination to the man of his 
choice when the time of decision 
and action arrives. That could be, 
too. It is even possible that this 
is what Harry Truman thinks he 
maens to do. On the other hand, 
there are just too many thousands 
of well-paid officeholders who 
between now and next June will 
never relent in pressing upon 
Harry the importance to the coun- 
try, the world, and the universe, 
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of keeping him in the White 
House, if just incidentally that 
also keeps them in their jobs. For 
even a brand new “Fair Deal” 
President means a lot of painful 
separations from high-paying jobs 
and influence. 
es te % 


Whatever any official of the 
U. S. Government says in public 
about the $7.5 billion being the 
top amount foreigners can expect 
in military and economic aid for a 
single year, you can put it in your 
hat that this is net the top amount 
which the Administration will 
seek, once international events 
give it an opening. 

In asking for $8.5 billion, the 
Administration was forced by its 
more conservative elements to 
come down from $11.5 billion, and 
the latter figure, in turn, of $11.5 
billion was “a horrible cor~~ro- 
mise” with the realities of military 
needs, as the Administration saw 
it. Practical politics only tempo- 
rarily keeps the Administration 
from “going through the roof” 
with requests for foreign military 
aid. 

With a capacity to guarantee 
Congressmen from ever having to 
worry about bank failures in their 
constituencies, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. is distinctly a 
“sacred cow” to Congress, as was 
illustrated the other day. 


FDIC has promulgated a rule 
that whenever an existing or a 
proposed new bank applies for a 
charter of deposit insurance, it 
shall be compelled, as a condition 
to getting deposit insurance, to 
agree perpetually to maintain its 
capital ratio at a level not below 
the national average capital ratio 
for all insured banks. 


Within the Federal establish- 
ment outside FDIC, this policy is 
questioned. In the first place, it 
focuses attention upon an arbi- 
trary national average, whereas 
some of the banks with the high- 
est capital ratios might need a 
heavy regulatory hand in case of 
bad management or a large ratio 
of risk assets. So some officials 
doubt if it is a feasible method of 
arriving at a desirable objective— 
promotion of higher capital ratios 
at all times. 

It also is a silly method of con- 
trolling bank dividends, for a bank 
so obligated could not declare a 
dividend without calling the chief 
statistician of the FDIC. 

Then the state banking officials 
resented this as an alleged “extra 
legal” method of regulating state 
banks, and encroaching upon the 
supervisory prerogatives of the 
state banking departments. 


However, so sacred is FDIC, 
that when the state officials “re- 
fused to fight” but said they would 
take their chances on reaching an 
agreement with the FDIC, the 
Senate Banking Subcommittee 
figuratively kissed the two nomi- 
nees for the FDIC, Maple T. Harl 
and H. Earl Cook, and blessed 
them for another six-year term. 

co oo *& 

Between now and the Decem- 
ber financing, the Treasury, it is 
believed, will borrow a substan- 
tial amount of new money. This 
might occur in connection with 
either the October or November 
refinancing. The market being 
what it is, the new money prob- 
ably would be picked up by a 
short-term issue. 

aE * * 

If President Truman’s harangue 

about his budget critics using 
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“butterfly statistics” were taken 
seriously, either one of two in- 
terpretations would be put upon 
his remarks: 


(1) It is possible that the Presi- 
dent is not aware that his own 
Budget Bureau projects total ex- 
penditures for the Federal gov- 
ernment of from $80 to $90 billion 
for fiscal 1953, on the assumption 
that non-war expenditures will 
total only $20 billion; or, 


(2) That the President thinks 
from $20 to $30 billion of addi- 
tional taxes can be raised. 


Actually, informed opinion con- 
siders it is neither of the above. 
The most commen interpretation 
for the motivation of the intem- 
perate statement was that Mr. 
Truman is running for President 
again! 


% a % 


The so-called “national bank 
merger bill” is designed for only 
one purpose: to prevent share- 
holders of large institutions from 
forcing a cash payment for their 
shares whenever a large bank 
takes over a smaller one. 


The present law requires that in 
the case of a merger of national 
banks, the shareholders may get 
the “appraised” value of his stock 
in cash from the merged institu- 
tion. This thus allows them to 
choose not to become sharehold- 
ers of the merged institution. 


This provision was designed es- 
pecially for the shareholder of the 
smaller of the two merging insti- 
tutions, who could claim that he 
did not want to own stock in a 
bank of a much larger and hence 
different character. 


With many large institutions 
facing the fact that their stock is 
selling below book value, the 
shareholders of the larger institu- 
tion could utilize the merger— 
under present law—to force a pay- 
out at book values. 


The bill, which may pass both 
Houses before adjournment, sim- 
ply waives the requirement of the 
cash payout in all cases. The na- 
tional bank authorities, however, 
probably will continue to require 
the cash payment for the holdings 
of shareholders in smaller insti- 
tutions being absorbed by larger 


ones. 
* % * 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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